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AFRICAN 


Hunting Expeditions 
in Tanganyika Territory 
‘*The Hunters’ Paradise’”’ 

19 Years of Actual Experience 


TERMS: $1250 first month, $1190 each 
month thereafter. Everything furnished 
except guns, ammunition, and licenses. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
CANON CITY COLORADO 











RANCH LIFE IN 


ARIZONA 


The land of sun. Spend the winter out of doors. 
Fine saddle horses, beautifultrails, round-ups, 
camping. All modern comforts. 


For booklet and photographs write to the 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Johnson, Cochise County, Arizona 














COME WEST to the land of the setting sun. Season 
opens June 1. Camp and ride in the mountains. Write 

Sunset Trail Ranch, Box 52, Buhl, Ida. 1-2 

AN IDEAI. PLACE for convalescents to recuperate. 
Weaver Ranch, Kremmling, Colo. 


For Sale—One of the Finest Sum- 
mer and Health Resorts in Montana 


Known as Anderson Lithia Warm Springs, con- 
sisting of 160 acres of deeded land, 4% mile wide 
and 1 mile long. Located on what is known as 
the East Boulder, which runs through the entire 
length of the ranch—1 mile—and is 26 miles south 
of Big Timber, which is the nearest railroad sta- 
tion on the main line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Good automobile road all the way, and is lo 
cated in the heart of the Absarokee Range of 
Mountains in the National Forest Reserve. Allti- 
tude 6,000 feet. 

Good pasture for all the horses and cows needed 
fo: the place, and some hay ground, A fine gar- 
den spot. 

Buildings consist of small 2-story Colonial type 
hotel, five large sleeping rooms, large guest room, 
dining room and kitchen. One 4-room log cabin, 
one 2-room log cabin and 2 house tents, all com- 
pletely furnished ready for occupancy. One good 
log barn for 4 horses with good hay loft and 
garage in connection. All cabins have good fir 
floors and shingled roofs, house tents lumber sides 
and floors. 

A geod cement plunge 40x16 and 5 feet deep, with 
house and dressing rooms supplied with continuous 
flow of warm water, 72°, from the warm spring. 

All buildings and grounds electric lighted by private 
water-power electric plant which runs winter and sum- 
mer, arene of furnishing twice the power now con- 
sumec 

Also 1 good young team of horses, 6-passenger 
spring wagon, harness and stock saddle, 1 Reo ton 
Speed Wagon. Seasoned logs and lumber on the ground 
for 3 more cabins 12x16 feet. 

Bear and deer may be seen almost any day on the 
ranch, Fine trout fishing right at the door. Lots of 
pintail and blue grouse all the time, 








money-maker for the right party. Reason for sell- 

ing, too many other interests to look after. Price 

$12,000. Terms if desired. No trade, If not sold before 
April 1, 1926, offer will be withdra vn. 

Over 400 guests this year. 

on request. Address all communications to 


W. D. MOWRE, Billings, Montana 


Photographs will be sent 





| 
| Tustumena Lake 


information. 





Hunt Big Game in 
ALASKA 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, 
| sportsmen, experienced licensed guides and packers, main- 
| taining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the pre- | 
| mier big-game country of the North—where moose, 
sheep, goats, bear and other wild game abound, now 
booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 
season. Can also accommodate several spring bear par- | 
ties. Highest class service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank 
| and commercial references. Send for booklet and detailed 


Alaska Glacier Tours Association 


(Home Office— Anchorage, Alaska) 
To Insure Prompt Reply Please Address 


323 Spreckels Building, San Diego, Calif. 
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+ Kenai Peninsula 



































HUNT IN THE KLONDIKE FOR BIG GAME 


dike, district of Yukon. A virgin hunting field. Abundance of Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep and Grizzly Bear. No hard- 
ships. We operate from Dawson City. Full particulars by mail or wire. 
WILLIAMS and MAYER—Communicate with E. B. Houghtaling, Dawson, Y. T. 


If you are looking for a real, sure Big Game spot, let 
us take you to the Coal Creek section of the Klon- 








BIG GAME! BIG TROUT! 
ALLAN RANCH 


Sun River Canyon of Rocky Mountains 


Elk — Deer — Black, Brown and Grizzly Bear. 
Guarantee to show you the game. 
Trout Fishing — Camping — Pack Train Trips. 
Limited number of House Guests. Booklet. 


RALPH ALLAN, Licensed Guide and Outfitter, 
AUGUSTA, MONTANA. 





Vanishing Trails of Romance 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, including 
tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 
trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. , 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


Fishing--MONTANA--Hunting 


A pack trip in the remotest places of the 
Montana Rockies. Bear in Spring. Magnifi- 
cent trout fishing. Elk and deer in season. 
First class pack outfit, horses and camp 





equipment. 
JOE MURPHY, Guide and Packer 
Ovando Montana 





¥ 








RECORD SEA FISHING ON THE PACIFIC 
W. J. Howe 

ECORD eatches are of sufficiently infrequent occur- 
rence that when one is made it is received with 
widespread interest by the angling fraternity and sports 
lovers generally. But here we are privileged to chronicle 
two records in a single story—a monstrous marlin sword- 
fish, the weight of which was 509 pounds twenty-four 
hours after being taken; and a great sailfish, weighing 
138 pounds and measuring 10 feet 10 inches. It is a 
thrilling account of a hard-fought battle, and the accom- 
panying photographs will cause you to marvel that such 
monarchs of the deep could be overcome by the skill 
and strength of man with the aid of a slender rod and a 

line that appears so small and fragile in comparison. 











Next Month’s Bag 


AGAIN on MOOSE TRAILS in NEW BRUNSWICK 
Cyrus THOMPSON 
UR March number would hardly.be complete with- 
out a story by this splendid octogenarian, this ex- 
ceptional example of right living, who has attained the 
age when most men might reasonably be expected to oc- 
cupy a chair by the fireside and dream of the days of 
youth. Not so Mr. Thompson. Each consecutive year 
for more than fifty he has followed the big-game trails, 
getting out in the wilderness with his gun for a month 
or more, and now, still vigorous and filled with the zeal 
of old, he has had another successful hunt in New 
Brunswick and written an interesting account of it for 
Outdoor Life. For sixteen years he has so favored us. 
By all means, read it next month. 
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Book Reviews 


By the Editor 




















Coyote Coursing, by Leon V. Almirall; 120 
pages; profusely illustrated with photographs 
and sketches; $2 net; W. H. Kistler Stationery 
Company, Denver. 

Not much has been written on the exhilarating 
sport of coursing coyotes, outside of short arti- 
cles appearing in the different sporting magazines. 
Here is a handsome volume, written by an author- 
ity; one which all lovers of this sport will find 
to be both instructive and very interesting. It 


deals with the selection of dogs, the pursuit, and | 


various methods employed. That portion of it 
which runs in a narrative vein takes you right 
out in the open with a pack of hounds, your quar- 
ry streaking off across the plains—and you enjoy, 
with Mr. Almirall, the spirit of the chase. 


Raising Fur-Bearing Animals, by Hardison Pat- 
ton;'466 pages; illustrated; $6.20 net; Hardi- 
son Patton, Publisher, 17 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 








This is, without doubt, one of the most com- | 
plete and informative books written on the sub- | 
ject of farming fur bearers. All of the principal , 


species are given extensive mention, and consid- 
erable space is devoted to laying out the fur farm, 


pens and buildings, feeding, care of the fur, dis- | 
ease and remedies; in fact, nothing was forgotten 


when this book was prepared. 


Modern Development of the Dry Fly, by F. M. 
Halford; 216 pages; many illustrations; $7.75 
ot Houghton Hifflin Company, New York 

ity. 

This is a second edition of the standard com- 
pendium of dry-fly practice, and the Halford dry- 
fly patterns, reissued from entirely new plates, 
with nine full-color illustrations of flies, eighteen 


perfectly reproduced color charts giving the exact | 


shades of all fly-dressings, and sixteen charming 
pictures of typical fish and of river scenes, repro- 
duced in photogravure. 


Mostly About Trout, by Sir George Aston; 222 
pages; $2.75 net; Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York City. 

A delightful collection of random outdoor es- 
says by one of England’s best-known sportsmen 
and soldiers. 


Trapper Jim, by Edwyn Sandys; 441 pages; il- 
lustrated; $1.35; Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 

The story of Trapper Jim is a veritable store- 
house of sportsman’s lore, as well as a lively and 
amusing narrative, full of human interest. 


Oregon Sketches, by Wallace Smith; 250 pages; 
illustrated with drawings; $2.75 net; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City. 

An interesting and entertaining collection of 
narratives on the cowboy and the roundup buck- 
aroo, the Indian and the old prospector, with 
glimpses of the tourist and his 1925 “covered 
wagon,” and other subjects of the outdoors. 


Great Danes, Dobermanns and Schnauzers, by 
Paul C. Blass; 96 pages; illustrated; paper 
covers; $1.10 net; Field and Fancy Pub. Corp., 
New York City. 

To the keeper and breeder of dogs, this book 
will be a valuable addition to kennel literature, 


giving as it does information on the breeds men- | Looks Like, 
tioned, with suggestions on buying a dog. a Real 


Fur Farming—the Weasel Family, by Robt. G. 
Hodgson; 140 pages; illustrated; $3 net; The 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Can. 

A valuable treatise covering in complete de- 
tail the feeding, breeding and raising of the 
weasel family—minks, martens, fishers, skunks, 
raccoons and otters~including instructions and 
illustrations for making live animal traps, and 
telling about farm location, pens, dens, foods 
and feeding, and markets. 





Cow Range and Hunting Trail, by Malcolm S. 
Mackay; 243 pages; illustrated; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City. 

A hunter’s experiences on a ranch in Montana | 


ies and Alaska. The book is replete with char- 
acter sketches of the fast vanishing type of men 
whose adventurous lives emblazoned the frontier 
with a picturesqueness never to be seen again. 


duri he | ineti h f th be 
prseeey Mnan inl = aa Bt ay af the Rock. BEAN’S Waterproof Dressing 


Field Book of Birds of the Southwestern United 
States, by Luther E. Wyman and Elizabeth F. 
Burnell; 308 pages; profusely illustrated; 
cloth, $3.60; leather, $5.10; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York City. 

An easy guide to the identification of birds of 
the Southwest, giving a pen-and-ink drawing of 
each species, and a map showing the bird’s range 
in summer and in winter. 





Supply, limited. Order now. sitet in Catalog sent FREE. 





So Easy! 


At last, a perfect one-piece folding cot is here. Now you can camp with 
comfort. The Goldwyn is the most wonderful— most ingenious one-piece 
folding cot ever invented. So simple! Even a child can set it up and 
take it down in less than a minute. Cannot pinch the fingers. 













































































No end pieces to drag into position. Has removable top; adjustments to take 
up the stretch; automatic self-locking brackets; no cut-outs at corners; light 
weight; rigid; beautifully finished. When open measures 6% feet by 27 inches. 
Folds up into a small package, easily carried and placed out of the 
way. The ideal folding cot for camp, home, farm, tourists. 


Takesa Made in Wood 
Minute and in Metal 

to Set 3 different style tops—canvas, felt pad- 
Up and ded and imported cloth. 

Take Prices, $4.00 to $7.00 





See how easy it works. 
The simplest, strong- 
est, most comfortable 
cot made, yet costs no 
more than ordinary 
cots. 


At Department Stores—Sporting Goods 
Stores—Hardware Stores. 
Send for Booklet 


GOLDWYN MFG. CO. 


1455 W.37th Street Dept. 31 
Chicago, Ill. 


2ié PARKER GUN | 


Ventilated Rib Features 


Rib built higher on the Parker double 
gun gives shooter clearest vision pos- 
























sible without interference from barrels 
or breech. Note added feature of sloping ex- 
tension rib and notch. Puts sighting plane just 
the right distance from eye to insure sharp 
vision. Fitted to new or old guns. Send for Sloping Extension Rib 
folder or ask your dealer. and Notch are exclusive 
PARKER BROS., 34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. Parker Features 














Protect yourself from toughs 
and hold-up men. Most amaz 
ing automatic 4% in. long; z | 
gun-metal finish. Can’t tell from | 
real atuomatic until you pull the 
igger and presto! you have ra Glass, 
PosEst Wirtor. Maguifying Glass, Tel 
——— Reading 


Send for free catalog illustrating and 
describing Duxbak Outing Clothing. 
America’s favorite for 22 years. 
Sample of special cloth in cata- 
log--firm, closely woven, pliable 
and rainproofed. Double at 
exposed parts. Garments made 
right for comfort, conven- 
ience, protection and long 
wear. Styles for all sports. 
Write for catalog now. 
Urica Duxeax Cone, 4 Noves Sr, Utica, N.Y. 
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Outing Clothing 


BEFORE YOU TEE OFF! 
Apply NOBURN and you won't 


sunburn orwindburn. Send for 
a bottle of this magic liquid NOW. 
Keep handy in your locker. Pay $1 
only after you are convinced. 
NOBURN must make good 
before you pay. 
Strong, Cobb & Company 
307 Central Ave. Cleveland,O. 















= Made especially for use on 

= ; . Maine Hunting Shoe and 
_ Sg Other leather-top rubbers. | 
None better for mocca- 
sins, work shoes, gloves, 
mittens, harnesses. “4 pint, 
size shown, 25c. Full pint 
can, 75c. Write for catalog. 
L. L. BEAN 

414 Main St., Freeport, Me. 
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Johnson Light 
Single [above] 
1-4 h.p.weight 
26 pounds. Ideal 
fishermen’'s 
motor. 


Announcing the Johnson 


| 6 Brake H. P. 
Twin Cylinder Outboard |F\ 
Motor—Weight 85 pounds. ]]_. / 

Speed 12 to 16 m.p.h. ‘ 











ia 2 achievement in marine engineering. Sturdily built, it is more 


than twice as powerful as the Johnson Light Twin, yet is easily 


* , portable, weighing but 85 pounds. 


One feels a greater urge of power seated astern with this Big Twin. 
It will send a large boat through swift streams, rough water or strong 
tides at a speed that surprises even the most experienced boatmen. 


Its greatest adaptability is for larger craft; for family pleasure boats, 
for commercial fishing boats, for auxiliary power on sail boats. 
To speed boats of the V-bottom hydroplane type, it offers a flash 
of speed with thrills a plenty at better than 16 miles per hour. 


The Johnson Big Twin is built with the same mechanical fineness 
which characterizes the Light Single and Light Twin, popular with 
sportsmen and boating. enthusiasts the world over. It has Full 
Pivot Steering, giving full power or any part of that power, in 
any and every direction. Automatic tilting, Quick Action Magneto, 
float-feed carburetor and other superiorities, make it outstanding 
as an outboard for heavy duty or speed boat use. 


You can see this new Johnson —also the Light Single and Light Twin — 
at your Johnson dealer If you do not know of him, write us, we'll 
gladly mail our catalog and the dealer’s name who is nearest you. 


Ask your dealer about the Johnson deferred payment plan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1304 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 







Eastern Distributor and Export. Canadian Distributor: 
New York Johnson Co.., Inc. Petersborough Canoe Co. 
4 W 6:1st St., New York. N.Y Petersborough, Ontario 











Johnson Light 
Twin [above] 2-'s 
h. p. weight 

pounds Speed 2 
to9m.p.h With 
canoe to 12 m.p.h. 


\ Outboard 











HE JOHNSON Big Twin with 6 brake horse power, is anew 





Johnson 
Mot 











In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


16.68 miles per hour is the off 

cial world’s record, made by the 
new Johnson Big Twin, at 
White Lake, Mich., July 4. 
1925. This record was estab- 
lished under the observation of 


the M. V P B. A. 
KR. 


It 15 interesting to note that the 
above world’s record was made 
under unfavorable water condi- 
tions, the course being rough on 
that day. Later, with the same 
motor and smooth waters, an un- 
official record of 17.48 mules per 
hour was made. 


aR, 


The boat used by L.F Helton, 
in establishing the 16.68 m.p.h. 
record with the Johnson Big 
Twin, was a Johnson Concave 
bottom Speedabout. It is a 
substantial, speedy craft partic- 
ularly adaptable for this new 
rotor. Plans for its construc- 
tion will be furnished upon 
request, and without charge. 


KR, 


Outboard motor enthustasts inter- 
ested in vacation tnps, should 
write for our 1926 Guide show- 
ingseveral suggested trips, 
through lakes and streams. Com- 
plete with maps and all necessary 
information. Mail the coupon. 





JOHNSON 
MOTOR CO., 


1304 Sample St., 
South Bend, Indiana 
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Send me your free “Guide Mi, 


to Waterways Travel”. 


Name 





Address 





City 








WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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The Diary of an Alaskan Bear Hunter 


PRIL 15: At last our dreams of a bear 
hunt in Alaska are to be realized. We 

left our home in Ohio, April 6, for Belling- 
ham, Wash., where we spent several days. 
Yesterday we loaded our supplies on the 
Pacific American Fisheries boat Redwood, 
and today at 4 p. m. we left Bellingham. It is a wonderful trip 
up the inside passage—unbroken masses of forests on both sides 
and small inlets everywhere. The farther north one goes the more 
beautiful it gets, wonderful waterfalls dotting the scenery, coming 
down from great snow flats, and tiny Indian villages occasionally 
showing up. 

April 24: We tied up at the docks of the little town of Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, April 18, where the boat loaded up with oil and 
water. The main street from the dock down 
town is in reality a plank bridge. It is a very 
odd town of between two and three thousand 
people. From this point, across the gulf to Squaw 
Harbor, it was fairly rough, and we were out of 
sight of land for six days. This morning we 
landed at the dock of the Shumigan Cannery at 
Squaw Harbor, on Unga Island. We docked 
here at 3 a.m., but Pete Larsen, our head guide, 
was on hand to meet us, and I had an interest- 
ing talk with him while Wade dressed. We had 
our breakfast in the messroom of the cannery 
at 7 o’clock, and it was an experience to watch 
the big bunch of men pitch into their “grub.” 

We bought a large supply of provisions from 
the cannery, also our gasoline, and after break- 
fast Pete got his crew together and loaded it on 
the Alice, an auxiliary schoon- 
er 40 feet long. Here we met 
the boys—Nick Creevden, my 
guide; Lewis Berntsen, my 
packer; Scotty Reeves, Wade’s 
packer; the cook, Mitchel Pa- 
gono, more familiarly known 
as “Mike,” and Edmond Lar- 
sen, Pete’s boy, who was our 
wood wrangler. 

April 25: We spent last night 
at the cannery. Wade and I 
flipped up a nickel to see who 
would use the one bed. I won, 
but Wade had an air mattress 
under his bag and was just as 
comfortable as I. We had a 
wonderful dinner, and I never 
tasted anything better than the 
fresh Alaskan codfish. We left 
on the Alice at 8 a.m. It was 
a lovely trip around to Coal 
Harbor, but when we headed 
up the strait, how miserably 
rough it became; so much so 
that Wade lay in the bunk and 
passed up his noon meal. How- 
ever, we plugged along in good 
shape, the engine stopping only once, when the magneto got loose 
from the rolling of the boat. Pete pointed out the gulch where 
Sykes saw and killed his first four bears. We had no luck of this 
kind. Eight p.m. found us in a perfect little harbor on Ivans 
Island, and here we spent the night. 

April 28: The wind blew all day yesterday and day before, 
and I thanked goodness it had abated this morning. After eating 
a breakfast of bacon and eggs we pulled both anchors and headed 
for the mainland. When within 200 yards of the shore we loaded 
our supplies in a little skiff and landed it on a narrow strip of land 


R. W. Everett 


Hunting Big Browns with Pete Larsen 
in the Pavlof Bay Region on the Alas- 
kan Peninsula 



















Pete Larsen and Wade's bear's head 


und packed it across a small lagoon off the 
main shore, where we got busy putting to- 
gether collapsible stoves, erecting tents and 
getting things in presentable order. All ate 
heartily of the little snack that the cook 
had gotten together at 4 p.m. The Pavlof 
volcanoes looked down on us like two enormous white sentinels. 
The whole view is beautiful, as the bay is surrounded by a crest 
of masses of white grandeur. At supper time the antics of an old 
porcupine back of the camp served as a diversion. 


APRIL 29: The following is the natural sequence of events 
that will come during a hunting trip, and I have portrayed 
things just as they happened: This morning found us up at 5:30 
o’clock, and we were soon 
prowling over the country for 
bear sign. The first game I saw 
was a flock of thirty ptarmi- 
gan, in their half-white color. 
The walking was not hard, al- 
tho we had numerous snow- 
drifts to plug thru. A lonesome 
looking fox popped up over the 
hill and, after a hurried glance, 
skipped off across the barren. 
Next, but not least, a band of 
about sixty caribou flowed over 
the bare hills. They are almost 
a ghostly white color at this 
time of the year. But with all 
our wanderings, we never saw 
any sign of bear, and we were 
beginning to realize that Pete’s 
saying that we were a little too 
early was true. The first day’s 
tramp of nearly 14 miles was 
rather hard on my soft legs, 
and to see camp loom up and 
get a hot cup of coffee and a 
little bite to eat cheered me up 
considerably. The remainder of 
the day was spent in the tent 
by the stove while the snow- 
flakes danced merrily outside. 
April 30: This day was mean, 
a regular gale blowing, and the 
tent flopped briskly. We spent 
nearly the whole day fixing up 
the tent. In the afternoon 
Wade and Pete took out the 
.22 and prospected for the pot, 
the former getting a nice fat 
rabbit. We are all feeling bet- 
ter, as the wind has died down 
nicely this evening, and we ex- 
pect a long hike tomorrow. 
May 1: A very pretty morn- 
ing greeted us, but nothing hap- 
pened during the day in the 
hunting line. Nick and I walked over the old caribou barren to 
a familiar spot known as Telegraph Rock, a huge rock pile on the 
tundra and a well-known lookout for caribou hunters. We saw 
two red foxes and a couple of beautiful swans swimming majesti- 
cally around on one of the numerous lakes. In the afternoon I 
took out my fishing rod and tried a few casts for trout. Altho 
there were many in the stream, they would not bite. I thought 
if this good weather keeps up the bears should soon be coming 
out. All sorts of ditties resounded on every side as we prepared 
to retire for our evening’s rest. 
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May 4: We spent the past two days fishing and finally suc- 
ceeded in taking enough for two meals. It was so cold the line 
froze at the tip of the rod, and the Dolly Vardens would only look 
at artificial bait. It seems to me they should have a bounty on 
these sea gulls, as they gobble up millions of little salmon in the 
streams and lagoons. Today, Nick, Lewis and I started for the 
first highlands about 7 miles from camp. We walked slowly over 
the old caribou barrens covered with little gems of lakes. Some 


of these lakes must be full of 
trout, as little streams of 
water flow from them, while 
others, I guess, are just snow 
ponds. We did not see any- 
thing except a lonesome rab- 
bit on the divide. The guides 
are hoping that we will have 
a good rain to wake things 
up. Wade and Pete got a 
nice mess of Dolly Varden 
trout back of camp today. 

May 6: Yesterday a brisk 

northwester blew all day, 
with frequent snow squalls, 
and everyone hugged the 
fires. Today all hands left 
early for the resting place of 
Old Alice, the boat, about a 
mile away in the entrance of 
the lagoon. The tide was 
high, and after pulling up the 
anchor we landed her farther 
up the lagoon and fixed her 
up in a more secure place. 
_A long walk home and a 
hearty meal completed the 
morning’s work. Thousands 
of geese flew around us, After 
lunch Nick and I went above 
Chinaman’s Lagoon under Pavlof Volcano, looking for bear sign, 
but it was the same old story—nothing doing. There is one sub- 
ject I want to touch on and that is the Dolly Varden trout. These 
trout are a great detriment to the salmon industries. The streams 
are full of them and they feast on the eggs and eat millions of 
young salmon. Pete caught and cleaned one of these trout, finding 
forty young salmon in it and a mass of pulp that contained 
many more. 

May 7: Wade, Pete and Scotty went above Chinaman’s La- 
goon this morning looking for bear sign, but not a sign did they 
see. Nick, Lewis and I went trout fishing and had better luck 
than usual, catching twenty-five, one 21 inches long. The other 
party showed up as we finished fishing and we walked home to- 
gether. Tonight the wind has changed to the south, with a slight 
drizzle, which indicates better chances for bear. 

May 8: It rained practically all day and, of course, the usual 
order of hugging the stoves prevailed. Thank goodness, my heels 
are almost well. Footwear is a mighty important thing and hip 
boots over woolen socks are a necessary item. The latter is 
needed on account of the number of glacial streams one encount- 
ers, and those coming here for bears should be sure and have 
lots of tobacco, as this is one place where you use it. We are look- 
ing to the rain to bring the bears out. 





Top—Pavlof volcanoes; the farthest 
the active one. 

Circle—Fleshing Wade’s bearskin. 

Bottom—The little waterfall in the 
canyon where bear tracks were seen. 





AY 9: This morning was still wet and misty so we stayed 

in camp. In the afternoon it cleared, and I took my Hoff- 
man rifle, and with Nick we started for the first highlands under- 
neath Pavlof Volcano. The same old tundra was covered by us, 
and we stopped ever so often, on coming to a prominence, to 
scan the country eagerly with our glasses, but without results. 
In fact, we kept on until we came to a little monument that Pete 
had erected to mark the course to a camp site. On coming to a 
swampy depression, Nick called my attention to two large bear 
trails, 6 inches to a foot in depth, where these big animals crossed 
back and forth. It surely seemed an indication that there were 
lots of bears here. We also saw excavations where they had dug 
out ground squirrels. On scanning the country around the little 
monument, we saw seven caribou and two red foxes, but no bear. 
On our way home a big red fox came quite near, but hearing our 
whistle he scampered off. One of the most encouraging things to 
me was the way my legs acted, not tiring nearly so easy. Con- 
tinual walking will work wonders. Wade took things very easy, 
going with Pete down to the boat, where they got a few neces- 
sities. After supper, I spent an hour greasing my Russell boots, 
which I intend wearing tomorrow. Another fact that I shal} men- 
tion is that they always call the male bear the “bull” and the 
female the “cow” up in Alaska. 

May 10: Another gale and the same hard rain all day. One 
thing taught me here was the best kind of tent needed for this 
trip. A 12-ounce duck, 2-foot wall tent, 9x9 feet will comfortably 
house four people. Good strong center poles with sod cloths 
along the bottom are needed. After the heavy gale last night I 
feel that our tent will weather all storms. 

I don’t want to take a great deal of credit that I know a lot of 
hunters deserve, but Pete Larsen has told me enough to make me 
know that these bears are not nearly as dangerous as some peo- 
ple would have us believe. He says that out of forty-six kills that 
he has been in with hunters, only one has charged, and that was 
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caused by a wound. The bear, as a rule, runs when wounded, and 
tries to get away. 

May 11: It started off still blustery, but by noon it had 
stopped some, and Nick and I started up to the now familiar 
Chinaman’s Lagoon. The weather stayed fine until we rounded 
the far point, and then the usual rain started again. Fortunately 
I had a rain shirt with me, which I put on as we returned to camp, 
and this kept me dry. After I had been in camp about an hour, 
Wade and Pete returned from their trip to the Alice, followed by 
three little Aleuts, the oldest about 19 years of age, the youngest 
about 12. They had come in a little dory from Ukelnoi Island aft- 
er meat, and were camped in a tiny threadbare tent down by our 
boat. Wade, seeing that they had practically nothing to eat, 
promised them some sugar and tea if they would come up to our 
camp. In fact, we gave them a small sack of flour and a loaf of 
bread, too. These three little urchins had been sent out from their 
home without any provisions, to try and get some caribou meat. 
They had a piece of seal, which they had killed, and some dried 
salmon. These latter things they tried to hide as Wade ap- 
proached. The way the caribou have been butchered off—and as 
scarce as they seem on this side of Nelson River—would, we 


knew, make it a hard proposition for these youngsters to get any.” 


AY 12: Still the old familiar rain this morning with a 

clearing at noon. So, as could be expected, Nick and I 
started as usual up Chinaman’s Lagoon. We forded the main 
creek and then headed up a flat open piece of land toward the 
volcano. When pulling up over some of the lava cinders toward 
a high point covered with grass, a white rabbit hopped out from 
behind this hill. Not 40 yards behind him came a big wolverine, 
with his peculiar undulating way of travel. The wolverine was 
not 25 yards from me, but, being in a good bear country, and the 
wolverine coat not prime, I did not shoot. We crouched down on 
this little hillock and in five minutes the little bunny showed up 
again, after making a big circle, and passed within 20 yards of us. 
After a few minutes had passed, to our surprise, the wolverine 
came along on the trail, but, on seeing us this time, he skipped off 
in a different direction. 
Nothing else showing 
up, and after our in- 
spection of the country, 
we continued our way 
thru numerous alder 
patches along the ridge. 
Crossing snow bridges 
over glacial streams, we 
finally followed a bear 
trail down to the flats 
along the beach, and 






















Top— Main camp. 
Center—Wade and 
his bear. 
Bottom — Showing 
some caribou 
heads found by 
members of the 
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here, to our delight, we found our first fresh bear track. It meas- 
ured a fraction over 13 inches. Nick guessed he was about a 
3-year-old “bull.” We followed the track about half a mile and 
found we had crossed his track, inadvertently, on a grassy spot 
earlier in the day. The bear finally headed up one of the draws. 
This ended our trailing him, and we started home with a feeling 
that bear had at last started to come out, and with brighter pros- 
pects for the future. 

May 13: This day started with the boys going down to the 
boat to get her in a better position after the hard blow. Pete had 
the misfortune to slip off the deck and take a nose dive in the icy 
waters of the lagoon. He came home wet and cold, but we soon 
fixed him up comfortably. I had intended going out with Nick, 
but rain and a bad blustery south wind kept us in camp. 

May 14: We started out very early, up toward the China- 
man’s Lagoon, and found our first bear track about a half mile 
above our fishing hole. This track had been made by a good- 
sized bull, measuring 15 inches. The wind was bad, and we made 
a big swing north under the volcano and a long half circle, watch- 
ing the alders and rock patches closely. In all our half circle we 
did not find where the bull had come out, and we had great hopes 
of finding him in the alders underneath the hill near the beach. 
But many hopes are blasted, as were ours, as nearing the last hill 
top we found where the bull had gone farther west and away. 
We started to scan the country, and as I was watching a fox 
scramble around in the bushes, Lewis exclaimed, “Look at the 
bear!” and glancing east toward the open country I saw two black 
looking objects disappear over the divide. Nothing stopped us 
as we hiked along the top of the ridge, but the fidgety wind 
played us a mean trick, as it whipped around and carried our 
scent to the bears, and we finally saw four running up a ridge 
about half a mile away. There was a fair-sized cow, two 2-year- 
olds and one 3-year-old bull. We hurried to the top of the next 
hill, but all we saw was running tracks, so we turned our way once 
more toward camp, but with high hopes. 

May 15: Passed about the same as usual. We went away 
west to the lava hill, hunting for our 15-inch tracker. Going along 
the beach for nearly 8 miles, 
we finally cut out on the 
open country, climbing a 
high hill, but after scanning 
the country and seeing only 
a red fox, we decided the 
wind was wrong for the in- 
side country, which started 
us back along the beach to 
the camp. On the way I 
found an old pair of caribou 
antlers on a skull, that meas- 
ured a 53-inch spread, and I 
took it along as a souvenir. 
Wade and Pete went in over 
the first highlands and only 
saw one small track. This is 
a remarkably late spring and 
the bears are very slow in 
coming out. 

May 16: This was a regu- 
lar tartar. It blew and rained 
hard all day. Most Alaska hunters know what 
that means—stoves. 

May 17 started off nasty, but cleared up about 
noon, and we got our wished-for north wind. 
This got us off after lunch, and we headed for 
our big tracker again. The old bear we had 
been tracking was a smart old rascal, and altho 
we traveled miles across lava flats thru the al- 
ders, not a sight of him did we get. Wade and 
Pete covered a good deal of ground across the 
first highlands, but the one small track they 
had seen before was their only reward. I can 
readily see now why Pete advised us not to 
come before the middle of May, but experience 
is the best teacher. 

May 18: Today Nick and I went up on the 
tundra to a high pinnacle under Pavlof. Here 
the sleet and snow was so fierce that we could 
face. it only for a short time, and we stayed 
down in the alders out of the storm. Only nu- 
merous old bear trails, well padded, greeted our 
vision, proving that at certain times there are 
lots of them. I think the wind blows longer and 
harder here than any place I know. Wade and 
Pete visited the country where I had seen the 
big tracks, but not a fresh sign showed there. 
We saw a dory with two men in it come into 
Chinaman’s Lagoon prospecting for meat, but 
knowing the country to be short of caribou, we 
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are not worried about their staying long and frightening off the 
bears. 

May 19: Another fierce northwester greeted us this morning, 
and we hung around the fires, as Pete thought any effort on our 
part would be foolish. 


AY 20: We went down toward Rupey’s Lagoon, and Wade’s 
party headed northeast across the caribou barrens. One of 

the small streams we passed was just black with trout and should 
make a fisherman’s paradise later on. This is a beautiful country, 
barren of trees, but covered with a soft moss and some grass and 
dotted with lovely little lakes, with big snow-capped mountains 
on all sides. As Nick and Pete both stated, this country was alive 
with caribou at one time, but the promiscuous killing has thinned 
their ranks so much that they are getting mighty scarce. The 
Eskimos are mainly to blame, but the people here kill them all 









Top—Main camp. 

Center—The author and bear No. 1. 

Bottom—Crossing caribou barrens 
to inland camp. 





times of the year, and it is too 
bad the territory is not properly 
patrolled. We saw only eleven 
caribou after walking miles over 
this tundra. Again not a bear 
sign, but I believed a reward 
would come to those who have 
patience and perseverance. 

May 21: More rain and wind, 
but we still are hoping that the 
rain will drive some of the big 
fellows out of their holes. Mike 
caught a nice mess of trout yes- 
terday that looked mighty good 
on the dinner table. 

May 22: Last night it blew 
so hard that I never thought 
the tents would stand, but for- 
tunately they did. I know that 
I awoke and found my bed and 
clothes wet, and we decided to 
fix our tents with the entrance 
toward the hill. All the morn- 
ing was spent in smoking our 
pipes, sitting around the stoves, 
interspersed with cribbage. In 
the afternoon Wade and I, in 
order to stretch our legs, went 
up to the lake behind Mulligan 
Hill (this is the name we gave 
the hill back of camp). I cast 
with meat and artificial bait, 


but not a bite nor sign of a fish 
did I see. It seems a shame that so many of these lovely little 
lakes have no fish in them, Tonight it has stopped raining and 
the prospect of getting a bear is brighter as the snow disappears. 
May 23: Once again the same old story. Bad weather and, as 
usual, camp. There is one thing certain and that is I can’t brag 
about the Alaska weather. We have had more rain than neces- 
sary, and there is no excuse for the bears not being out. All our 
hopes are centered in getting out in the hills. 


AY 24: We went away up in the now familiar Kindergarten 

this afternoon. Pete had given it the name of Kindergarten 
on account of there being so many cows and young cubs there. 
While overlooking the country with the binoculars, Nick thought 
he saw fresh tracks going into the draw under the first highlands, 
and could not see any in the 
snow coming out. This gave us 
the belief that there might be a 
bear in the cove. Crossing a 
couple of snow bridges, we had 
a tough couple of hundred yards 
thru the alders before we landed 
on the bare hillside. Here we 
started stealing toward the edge 
of the draw, but I am sorry to 
relate that we found tracks com- 
ing into the draw near the top, 
and those that we had seen were 
tracks coming out of the bot- 
tom. The draw had a beautiful 
waterfall in the upper end. The 
tracks we had seen had been 
made early in the morning by a 
10-incher, so we gave them up 
and worked the ridges below 
back to camp. 

May 25: This morning Pete’s 
alarm went off at 2 o’clock, and 
we were soon out and off. Nick 
and I headed thru the central 
portion of the Kindergarten for the cliffs away below camp. 
While going thru the Kindergarten we saw where a cow and two 
cubs had crossed a short while before. Going a little farther we 
found the track of probably the young bull leading in the same 
direction. We continued our tramp thru alder patches and across 
lava stretches until 10 o’clock. Having breakfasted very early, 
and finding a lovely stream bursting right out of the bank, we 
decided to eat our lunch. After eating, we plugged along over 
the lava flats. These flats are hard walking over, as you sink in at 
least 2 inches with each step. We went as far as we thought good 
and then we started to retrace our steps. Going thru several 
miles of alder patches, we came to a little hill known as Oyster- 
bach’s Lookout, where we looked over the country for a half hour. 
Continuing our way homeward, we came to a creek where a bear, 
making a 12-inch track, had tramped in ours since our absence six 
hours before. We plugged along down the shore line a ways, but 











eventually pulled over the hill to the heights. The bears are 
mighty cute, or we are unlucky in meeting them. 

I know I am tired tonight, Nick figuring we had walked 25 
miles. Hurrah! We are all excited, as Wade and Pete have not 
shown up at 8:30 p. m., and the betting is that they have gotten 
a bear. Well, my hurrah was justified, as at 9:15 p.m., after climb- 
ing the small hill back of camp numerous times, I spied them in 
the distance, and Scotty finally came into view with something 
packed on his back, and a nearer approach showed it to be a bear 
skin. They had hunted hard above the first highlands, and at 4 
p. m. Scotty saw the bears on the open flats, a big cow and two 
2-year-old cubs. They sneaked to within 180 yards, and the first 
shot Wade overshot. The second shot hit her in the intestines 
and, not knowing where they were, being behind some alders, the 
bear headed in their direction. Right here some people would 
claim the bear was charging. She came closer, reared up and, 
seeing them, wheeled and ran in the other direction. Wade had 
to wait a minute to allow a cub, running beside its mother, to get 
out of the way before shooting again, and at the next shot, a 
well-placed one, at the running animal at 225 yards with his pow- 
erful Hoffman .375, broke her back and killed her instantly. The 
cow measured 8 feet 6 inches tip to tip when skinned, and will be 
over 9 feet when stretched. Pete estimated her to be about nine 
years old by the looks of her teeth. She had a 10-inch track and 
her skull measured 14 inches between uprights. 


AY 26: It was interesting to watch the boys flesh out the 
skin. After fleshing, they wet it and thoroly sprinkled it 
with salt, putting it into a tent to let it pickle. 

May 27: Getting up at 2:30 a. m. is rather a disagreeable 
task, but up we got, finishing our 3 o’clock breakfast as soon as 
possible. But old Mother Nature was against us, as it started to 
blow and rain. All the boys turned in again with the exception 
of Pete and me. We loaded our pipes and gossiped by the stove. 
Every once in a while I would glance out of the tent to watch 
the weather conditions, and about noon I was delighted to see it 
lighten in the west. Nick, Lewis and I decided to go up in the 
Kindergarten in the afternoon. Following the beach as we ap- 
proached the first big lagoon and then turning inland, I asked 
Nick if he could see the survey stake. He glanced in that direc- 
tion and in the act exclaimed, “I see a bear.” In fact, while ad- 
justing the glasses and directing them toward a point this side 


Top, left—Ivan’s Island in Pavlof Bay. 

Top, right—Nick traveling in a big bear 
track. 

Bottom—Home camp on Pavlof Bay. 


of the spot where the Chinaman’s 
tent had stood on the lagoon, he 
had seen a bear take a couple of 
strides and enter the alders. Nat- 
urally this excited me some. Nick 
watched the alders carefully for 
nearly half an hour, trying to lo- 
cate the bear, but as men who have 
hunted in this country know, when 
a bear enters the alders he is hard 
to see. 

We hurried down the shore line, 
stopping at almost every little hill- 
ock, ‘throwing ourselves flat and 
scanning the alders again and again, 
but all in vain. We finally planned 
to go by the Chinaman’s tent site 
and climb to the ridge above and 
then to work up against the wind to 
the point where we could look down 
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into the alders to better advantage. On the flats above we saw 
a number of fresh bear tracks. Crossing here, we could look down 
into the gulch below to the point where Nick had seen the bear. 
Here, next to a sparkling stream, ran a large bear trail. Nick 
thought the bear might come up this way and it would be better 
for us to work back on an alder-patched hill where we could com- 
mand a good view. Watching the alders intently, a porcupine 
first attracted our attention as he waddled along. Next a three- 
legged fox hopped down the trail and came quite close to us be- 
fore he discovered us, when he ran rapidly away up the opposite 
hill. 


EF, HAD not been in our new position more than fifteen min- 

utes when Nick whispered, “There he comes,” and on the 
opposite hill, a little below where we had been, a big brown 2- 
year-old rolled majestically out of the alders. Nick again whis- 
pered, “Don’t shoot; wait until its mother comes out.” We 
waited with beating hearts and at last, what looked to us like a 
good-sized bear, slowly emerged from the same spot the young one 
had come from. After lifting its nose and looking around, it took 
the course the cub had, down thru the alders toward the bear 
trail in the bottom of the gulch. Here was our chance to im- 
prove our position, and with hurried steps and watehful eyes, 
keeping patches of alders between us and where the bear had 
been, we ran to the hill where we could have a much better look- 
out. I sat on pins and needles for nearly fifteen minutes, wonder- 
ing why the bears did not appear, thinking they might have gone 
down to the alders on the beach. The cub finally came slowly out 
on the trail. It was a fascinating sight to see this big animal 
come up the trail for 20 yards and then turn up the hill into the 
alders, smelling around, 
with an occasional bite 
at some green shrub. Its 
movements became less ‘ 
interesting as we anx- 
iously watched for the 
approach of its mother. 
The cub must have been 
in sight twenty minutes 
before the larger animal 
waddled up the trail. 
I had figured on not 
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shooting until the bear had approached to within 100 yards of 
us and nearly opposite. The cub having cut off the regular 
course some distance below, I had to decide to shoot the other 
animal as she turned to follow the first. Here I sat behind a 
little bunch of alders, tense with nervous strain as the bear 
came up the trail. Lifting its nose and smelling the air, the 
bear came to the spot where the younger animal had turned off 
and slowly faced about in that direction. As she approached the 
alders, I aimed carefully and let drive. I could hear the bullet 
chug as it hit the bear, and at the one shot of the powerful Hoff- 
man it turned up its toes. The bullet had broken its back. At our 
advance it looked large, but on nearer approach its size some- 
what deminished, and I was astonished to hear Nick announce 


that it was a 3-year-old bull. We both would have bet that it was 
the mother of the cub that had vanished at my shot. Picture-tak- 
ing and skinning were now the order of events. He measured 7 
feet from tip to tip and had a 10-inch pad and his skull meas- 
ured 13% inches. I started back to camp elated over getting No. 
1, and intended to use more discretion in getting the next two. 

May 28: The fleshing of the hide was our principal job for 
the morning, and this was carefully done by Nick and Lewis. 
The hide was then put in the tent, the flesh side up, and well 
salted. It was a fine warm day, which I spent on the hillside in 
the sun, dozing and smoking. Wade and Pete showed up at 7:30 
p. m., and reported having not seen any game, only a fresh cow 
and cub track back of Mulligan Hill. 


(To be continued) 
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A cursory glance at the accompanying Duck Scarcity 
Map of the United States, issued by the Permanent Wild 
Life Protection Fund, will indicate to even the most skep- 
tical that, contrary to the expressed opinions of some, the 
number of wild ducks in this country is NOT increasing. 

Serious consideration, to which it most certainly is en- 
titled, leads us to the inevitable conclusion that something 
must be done, and soon, if we are to have the ducks with us 
in any appreciable numbers for many years longer. There is 
no question but that they are gradually but surely following 
in the course of other wild life of America, the supply of 
which once was thought to be inexhaustible, but which now 


Save the Ducks | 


killing of more for the mere fun of it is wasteful and a mate- j 
rial factor in duck depletion. Surely our sons, and theirs, in- 
heriting a natural love for the sport, are just as much en- 
titled to a reasonable share of ducks in later years as we of 
the present age. 

Second—We need, and must have, sanctuaries or refuges : 
for our migratory birds, the most important of which, from : 
the sportsman’s viewpoint, are the ducks. Such preserves 
must, to serve their purpose, be owned or supervised by the 
government itself, regulated by federal laws, and never by : 
private or individual ownership. The latter would be doomed 
to failure, and the public at large, the inherent owners of 

our wild life, would reap no bene- 
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DAILY BAG ZAG 
LIMITS on DUCKS ™._ 


24 Scarcity states, eready"~ 
hove reduced below 25...I— 


13 Scarcity states, on the 
fence, but unreduced......K 


I States that get the ducks... 
Real dick obundonce,—in winter... 
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limits, af eS per day, prevail 
‘n all save the white states. 


fit therefrom. In adequate sanc- 
tuaries the ducks, as well as other 
migratory birds, would have an 
opportunity to nest and multiply 
without molestation. Immense 
areas of marsh land, useless for 
any other purpose, is available 
and should be utilized. 

By a reduction to fifteen in the 
federal bag limit, and the estab- 
lishment of a suitable number of 
such government controlled pre- 
serves, we may give the duck a 
fighting chance for existence. 

Thru a lavish expenditure of 
money in providing duck food at 
the well-appointed private duck- 
shooting lakes and “preserves” 
(an activity which has lately been 
much more in evidence among 
these clubs than before spring 
shooting was discontinued), the 
club shooters are justly able in 
many instances to claim an in- 
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is almost extinct, or remain only in such meager numbers 
that drastic laws have had to be drafted to protect them— 
laws which, in some cases at least, we are afraid have come 
too late. 

Not long ago, within the memory of many of us, a similar 
map would have shown great splotches of black and oblique 
lines, indicating real duck abundance, but now these are 
pitifully small, confined to a few scattered areas, inconse- 
quential in comparison with the vast sections where the 
scarcity is yearly becoming more and more apparent. 

Does it not behoove us, then, to take some immediate 
steps toward the protection and perpetuation of our ducks? 

In a word there would seem to be two remedies, both per- 
tinent, of almost equal importance one to the other, and both 
bound to come if we are to accomplish the end. 

First—The Biological Survey should reduce the federal 
bag limit, and it should not be more than fifteen. In some 
states, of course, where the people and their legislators have 
had the wisdom and foresight to recognize the necessity, the 
limits already have been reduced to twelve, fifteen or twenty, 
but in many states the limit has not been changed. And 
twenty-five, in view of the lessening flight from year to year, 
is too many. The true sportsman, sincerely interested in the 
perpetuation of his favorite shooting, should agree that un- 
der present conditions a bag of fifteen is ample, really all 
that he can find actual and personal use for, and that the 





crease of the ducks on such areas. 
But the true status of the duck supply should not be looked 
for on the abundantly-fed private shooting lakes. If a cor- 
rect estimate of the plentitude of ducks is desired, our fed- 
eral agents and duck club members should take time to me- 
ander along the open creeks, sloughs, ponds, lakes and rivers, 
where the hand of man has not been instrumental in luring 
the birds from their old-time natural flightways. When we 
are able to wander over the unspoiled areas mentioned above 
and in a day’s tramp gather, say, ten ducks, then, and not 
until then, shall we admit that ducks are coming back. 
Which class of hunting should guide our course? Should we 
ignore entirely that vast army of sportsmen who cannot af- 
ford to belong to a duck club? In whatever plentiful num- 
bers ducks may be taken on the club preserves, we should 
see that the supply is kept up in sufficient numbers to allow 
the common sportsman (or should we say, “uncommon” 
sportsman ?—for surely the slough and creek shooting affords 
uncommon sport) to get ten or a dozen ducks a day without 
baiting for the birds. 

The motto of the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, 
an organization doing a very fine work in its field, is worth 
quoting: 

The wild life of today is not wholly ours to dispose of as we please. 
It has been given to us IN TRUST. We must account for it to those 
who come after us and audit our records, 

Eprror. 




















HE line of least resistance for me was 
to fight, and fight hard, like other ani- 

mals when they are cornered. Sheep hunt- 
ing was an unknown quantity until the alti- 
tudes out West proved that I was too heavy 
to climb. It was not guess work; the knowledge came first hand. 
And not a matter to pout over—I was cornered. And with the 
disquieting outlook came not only a greater desire but a grim 
determination to kill a Rocky Mountain bighorn. 

The tryout came some years ago while B. M. Caraway and I 
were elk hunting in the Jackson’s Hole country. And Caraway 
agreed with my findings; in fact, rubbed it in a little. Mountains 
are always inspiring. Ever since I was a boy I had gazed in ad- 
miration upon their snow-crowned heights, intending sometime 
to enter their holy of holies. Now, sheep 
were an added attraction. 

B. M. had made the morning’s climb eas- 
ily, while I puffed a poor second. The point 
reached was high, but not to be compared 
with real sheep mountains. We sat some 
time near the summit on the western slope 
of the ridge, waiting for a bull elk to come 
out of his midday retreat in the pines be- 
low us! His shrill bugle notes every little 
while punctuated the silence that reigned 
thruout the valley. 

Our position commanded a wonderful 
view. Yellowstone Park was only 50 miles 
north, and in plain sight. To the west the 
hills, covered with spruce and pine, sloped 
down irregularly on either side to the sil- 
very stream that zigzagged its way thru the 
valley. There stood Mount Leidy, beyond 
which, across a broad level basin, the sun’s 
slanting rays were reflected in glittering 
lines upon the waters of Jackson Lake. Our 
vision ended with the most superb feature 
of the landscape, the Tetons, enshrouded in 
a veil of blue, towering above the western 
shores of the lake. In outline they resem- 
bled some prehistoric monster whose rug- 
ged spine touched the sky, crawling from 
south to north. 

But more inspiring yet was the great 
Wind River Range off to the south. A feel- 
ing of awe and something like envy crept 
over me as I contemplated the white-tipped 
peaks lifted one above the other as far as 
the eye could see. This was sheep country. 


THE impulse was strong to climb to a 

more intimate acquaintance with such 
grandeur. I accepted the challenge the 
mountains seemed to send forth, and the 
fight was on—a fight to overcome soft 
muscles, advancing years, and the languor 
and laziness from too much automobile. 
Standing upon the tops of those tallest 
peaks, the fall of 1924, brought the very 
satisfactory feeling that I had won. And I 
am now looking back on the Wind River 
sheep hunt as the climax to all my hunting 
adventures. It was satisfying from every 
angle — sheep, mountain climbing, scenery 
and all. 

The success of a hunt is not always 
measured by the amount of game killed. 
The quarry is merely the inspiration, the 
incentive that takes one into the open. 
There is life and health in the out-of-doors. 
There is variety in thrills of new experi- 
ences that brings delight not only while 
the vacation lasts, but as long as memory 
recalls the time. Delay and anticipation 
made the realization of my dream more 
joyous than it otherwise would have been. 
I saw everything, enjoyed everything, and 
drank like a thirsty child my cup of in- 
tense gratification. 

Our party of five consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Caraway and Oscar Branting, all of 
Wyoming, Nat Yeats of Texas, and myself. 
I shall always be glad my lot was cast with 
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Sheep Hunting in Wyoming 


A successful jaunt after the wily big- 
horn in the Wyoming Rockies 


Top—Bear Tooth, across the lake. 


such congenial people. Leaving Riverton in 
the afternoon of September 14, and heading 
toward Yellowstone Park over a splendid 
highway, our big Hudson followed Wind 
River 82 miles, skirting the great Wind 
River range of mountains on the left. Turning southwest along 
the shores of a chain of pretty lakes, the road wound among 
enormous boulders up a narrowing canyon 9 miles into the moun- 
tains. At this point, having an elevation of 6,500 feet, the canyon 
spreads out into an almost level valley a mile wide and two miles 
long. At dusk we came upon the small group of buildings of 
Jackson’s Ranch in the center of the opening. Here we were to 
secure pack animals, and this was the day’s objective. The camp 
outfit had preceded us there by truck. 





Bottom—Looking for 


Oval—Dr. Laws and a small black bear. 
the best way up. 
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Fop—A halt to rest the tired 
pack animals—-on the way 
in 

Circle—Mr. Branting and the 
large head he captured 

Bottom Down's Mountain 
(center), Down’s Lake and 
Canyon (right), and Goat 
Flat (extreme right); ‘‘fa 
miliar hunting ground.” 





_ The next morning by 8 o’clock the diamond hitch held pan- 
niers, tents and duffel in place, and our pack train of eight horses 
and three donkeys, piloted by Mr. Jackson, filed up the canyon 
and began a steep ascent. 


UR destination was some 30 miles farther into the mountains. 

With many hazardous climbs up and down, the final stretch 
led upward thru a rough and winding canyon, with the spray of a 
mountain stream continually dashed in our faces. About 4 o’clock 
of the second day, Beartooth Mountain reared its magnificent 
dome at the head of the canyon to block our further progress. 
Here, at an altitude of 8,000 feet, was located “Camp Caraway,” 
our base for future operations. Perpendicular mountain walls 
towered on three sides, completely enclosing us in a triangle of 
level ground covered with tall spruce. The aroma of pine per- 
vaded the valley, making a delightful place to camp. Two tents, 
plenty of bedding, groceries enough to last for some time, and a 


good stove made comfortable 
quarters, and we soon felt at 
home. On every hand water 
came dashing downward from 
the canyons above. The many 
streams met to form a moun- 
tain torrent that passed the 
camp door. It was 9:30 be- 
fore the sun peeped over the 
eastern mountain, and by 4 it 
had disappeared, leaving lin- 
gering wreaths of gold on the 
surrounding peaks. The camp 
was 2,500 feet below timber- 
line. The sheep range was 
above it, consequently every 
day’s hunt, whatever the di- 
rection, took us a half mile to 
a mile perpendicularly above 
camp. It was too steep for 
horses, and we always went 
afoot. 

Sheep were scarce. Mr. 
Branting on the first day out 
discovered a bunch of eight 
ewes and lambs, with a big 
ram leading them to safety. 
A flock of twelve rams was 
sighted in Yeats Canyon on 
the third day, but before any- 
body reached shooting dis- 
tance they disappeared for 
parts unknown. Having once 
seen the large horns of these 
mature animals, smaller tro- 
phies were passed up after 
the once-over with our binoc- 
ulars. And it became daily 
routine to search the moun- 
tains for the flock. Mean- 
while snow storms occasion- 
ally blocked the passes, and 
easier climbs had to be un- 
dertaken. 


COUTING about the lakes 
at timberline one day, we 
crossed the fresh tracks of a 
black bear, and going by 
twos, spent the afternoon fol- 
lowing them. The tracks were 
thick in places where berries 
grew, but old Bruin was hard 
to overtake. The honor of 
bringing him down finally 
went to Nat. Tho not large, 
his hide was a beauty, and 
bear steaks were added to the 
camp menu. But we sought 
the flock of rams untiringly, 
going as far as Clear Lake 
and Roaring Fork. 

On the sixth day of the 
hunt three of us left camp 
with the avowed intention of 
not returning without finding 
sheep. With pockets of rais- 
ins and a supply of sand- 
wiches and coffee in our pack 
sacks, we passed over the 
roughest country yet encoun- 
tered, all above timberline. 
Having to use our hands as well as our feet in climbing, the guns 
had to be carried army fashion on the back, with muzzles point- 
ing upward, and held in place by a strap over the shoulder. Even 
then constant care was necessary to preserve the sights. Heights 
were attained where progress was much impeded and fears very 
disturbing. But the determination previously made to play fair 
in this game of “follow the leader” whipped my reluctant body 
into obedience. 

Topping the pass over the Continental Divide, a brief halt was 
made to survey the glorious panorama that spread out before us. 
Gannett’s Peak towered south of us, the loftiest point in the 
range. Down’s Mountain and its accompanying lake and canyon 
lay to the north; scenery that was all the more gorgous because 
the transparent atmosphere brought distant points nearer. In my 
memory I shall often stand there again; to enjoy these and the 
hundred other beautiful scenes that were fast becoming familiar 
hunting ground. 
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High in the mountains about noon of the second day out we 
came upon a broad meadow, and there on a rocky promontory in 
its center, our searching glasses located a band of twelve. Some 
carried wonderful trophies. More than half were lying down with 
heads pillowed on their ponderous horns. Sentries around kept 
watch. One sheep of unusual size, whose horns betrayed his age, 
stood on a jutting precipice facing us. Without wavering and 
never flagging, he stood squarely four-footed, head erect, gazing 
over the valley below to be sure no intruder surprised his flock. 
Once we observed two younger rams come up to take his place, 
and they stood some time awaiting his permission to be relieved, 
but still he kept watch. Evening 
came and the wind was biting. For 
this day our luck seemed doomed, 
and in order to resume operations 
early the next day, we trekked 
down to nearest timber for the 
night. 


A HALF circular nook, protected 
+“ from the wind by its natural 
position, we piled thickly with pine 
and spruce boughs for bedding, 
which served for both cover and 
mattress. Dead timber was dragged 
up and fire started as near to the 
bed as practicable. We dubbed this 
“Camp Branting,” in honor of our 
little companion, who had proven 
to be a sportsman worth following. 
There remained but one sandwich 
apiece. Fortune, however, favored 
us with a grouse that, not daring to 
shoot in hearing of the sheep, Nat 
bowled over with a rock. Black 
coffee, barbecued bird and three 
sandwiches made a very good meal, 
but it was our last. 

A more disquieting feature was 
the fact that our supply of tobacco was exhausted. Branting 
would not be coerced, and Nat, admitting that dry spruce 
needles in a Prince Albert can looked enticing, complained 
that the smoke smelled like turpentine, and the rosin was 
hard to scrape off his tongue. Continued flakes and little 
flurries of snow came with the night, but we secured a little 
rest and sleep, and kept warm, if not very dry, by rebuilding 
the fire every hour. ' 

Morning broke clear, with a light blanket of snow over 
everything. Coffee grounds were reboiled, and we dug out 
the last few raisins, which were munched as we hurried up- 
ward for another peep over the rim. The rams were feeding 
not far from their position of the previous day. None was 
within gunshot, and of course they still maintained their 
sentries. The unpromising outlook made our situation des- 
perate, because we had to reach permanent camp before eat- 
ing again. Our impatience was of short duration, however, 
because by some unknown means the sheep learned of our 
presence, and like a flash we saw them running for higher 
ground, where they disappeared among the almost unclimb- 
able heights above. No consultation was needed; our gnaw- 
ing stomachs guided the way out, and Camp Caraway was 
reached about 3 that afternoon. We were learning from ex- 
perience the trials of sheep hunt- 
ing, and had faith that a better day 
was coming. 

B. M. came in the next evening 
with the encouraging information 
that a fine sheep had been discov- 
ered late in the afternoon in Downs 
Canyon. He had seen only one, 
but. felt sure the whole flock was 
there. Sitting in the tent that night 
he outlined the plan of operation. 
With foresight born of experience, 
B.M. figured that the quarry would 
stay put. Apparently there were 
no other hunters near us, making 
the outlook all the more promising. 


N EARLY hour the following 

morning, September 26, found 
all hands pepped up and eager to 
start. By 1 o’clock four of us had 
reached an elevation of 12,500 feet 
on the eastern rim of the canyon 
above the sheep. From our over- 
hanging station we searched the 
depths below with field glasses, to 
find only one large ram, having a 
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splendid pair of horns. “Some old scrapping outlaw,” said Cara- 
way, “that got licked out of that bunch.” Nat had been stationed 
on the mountain a mile away, and was now signaled to go down 
and cross to the west wall. This would start the sheep toward our 
side of the canyon. The wall was straight up more than 2,000 
feet, and in its mile and a half of length there were three chim- 
neys grooved into its rock face perpendicularly from bottom to 
top. These were the sheep’s only possible places of exit on the 
eastern side. No human could climb any one of them, and noth- 
ing else I know of but a Rocky Mountain sheep. 

As Nat neared the bottom Mrs. Caraway, Mr. Branting and | 






























Top, left to right—B. M. 
Caraway, Nat Yeats and 
O. A. Branting with the 
trophies. 

Center—Mrs. Caraway and 
ram killed by Dr. Laws 

Bottom—‘“‘John,”’ the don 
key, and three others 
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were stationed at the respective upper 
openings about half a mile apart, while Mr. 
Caraway surmounted a pinnacle on the rim 
to observe and report the sheep’s move- 
ments. After waiting at my post half an 
hour I heard B. M. roar, “Look out, Doc; 
he’s coming your way.” I made ready to 
receive his lordship. B.M. had previously 
given his opinion that the ram would re- 
quire ten or twelve minutes to make the 
ascent. He arrived on schedule time. As 
this was my first close-up of a bighorn, I 
was as much amazed as he when the head 
and shoulders of this large animal came 
into view only 50 yards from me. A per- 
ceptible halt in his leaps made an excellent 
picture, but by the time my gun was 
brought to shoulder he was darting for 
cover among the big boulders. Tho my 
bullet was well placed, he showed no sign 
of being injured, and bounded away like a 
2-year-old steer. Another. shot was sent 
after him without producing any noticeable 
effect. But he was already staggering, and 
in another moment toppled over in the 
snow, dead. The party rushed up and 
showered congratulations. “A beautiful ani- 
mal, and a fine shot,” they said, and lots more that was lost in my elation. 
Naturally I felt proud because my fondest hopes had been accomplished. 

The Rocky Mountain bighorn is much larger than our domestic sheep, 
and a much more stately animal. He is covered with hair instead of wool, 
the thickest and heaviest coat found on any creature. His color is‘ dark 
gray, with a patch of white covering the rump and extending in a narrow 
stripe down the back of his legs. The horns of this ram measured 15 inches 
around the base and their curl was almost complete. He was a fine speci- 
men, estimated to be 6 years old and to weigh 300 pounds. 


IFTEEN minutes of sunshine between showers of snow sufficed for the 

taking of a few pictures. I hurriedly skinned out the head and cape to 
be mounted, and leaving the carcass for another time, joined the party 
down the mountain in an awful blizzard. As we came down Nat sent three 
shots after a ram that was seen scrambling to the top of a steep mountain 
on the right, without effect. Following over, his tracks were found to lead 
around the end, crossing our path down the canyon, but in the storm no- 
body saw him. One sheep a season is all a hunter is allowed to kill, and my 
hunt was over, but I was more than satisfied. 

While I stayed in camp to recuperate the following day, the others set 
out early in search of the remaining eleven. They were still out on the 
third day after my kill. I went to bring down my meat. Part way up I dis- 
covered a ram on the skyline of the mountain crest, beyond the rim, more 
than half a mile directly above. He stood erect, looking down at me for 
the world like a human. Mistaking him at that distance for one of the 
returning boys, I signaled frantically with a handkerchief, directing him to 
a rock slide on the wall between us, not visible from his position, where he 
might descend. But there was no response to my overtures. Then I noticed 
his broad-brimmed hat, while our fellows all wore caps. When he turned, 
showing his broad white rump, I felt chagrined, but the joke was too good 
to keep. 

About 3 o’clock I reached the spot where my ram lay, and hastily pre- 
pared to descend with as much as I could carry. I cut him in two amid- 
ships, and lifted the hind half of his body 
until the truncated sheep sat a-straddle of 
my neck. With his feet in my hands for 
stirrups he was well balanced, and I stag- 
gered downward toward camp. I succeeded 
in crossing the lake outlet on stepping 
stones while it was yet light enough to see 
them, and reached camp as the last rays of 
daylight faded. It was the hardest day’s 
work I ever did. 

The other boys had returned and were 
hilarious over their success. Oh, what a 
jolly bunch! During the three days and two 
nights out they repeated our former expe- 
rience, but came in with a different story. 
The flock was found several miles away, 
and the boys got within gun range without 
being observed. On a shelf 200 yards above 
the rams, with a rock in front protecting 
them from view, the boys picked the best 
heads and opened fire. After being drawn, 
the sheep were left in the snow until a later 
time, while the fatigued but exultant hunt- 
ers walked to camp. This was a fitting cli- 
max to a two weeks’ hunt on the very back- 
bone of the world. 

The skies began to threaten and a storm 
seemed inevitable. To avoid the probable 
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better part of judgment to pack out. The three donkeys, which 
had been kept with us, were loaded to capacity, and throwing 
away what remained, chiefly groceries, the party began the re- 
turn trip to Jackson’s Ranch on foot. It required nearly two 
days, as it had coming in. Half an hour after reaching the ranch, 
Mrs. Caraway and I were loaded into the automobile, with most 
of the duffel, and leaving there about 3 o’clock, arrived in River- 
ton at 8 that night. B. M., Nat and Branting were to secure pack 
horses, go back into the mountains by another trail, and in two 
days reach their sheep. In five days they expected to return to 
Jackson’s, where the automobile would be sent to meet them. 
Two days after we parted I stood on the platform at Lander 
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saying good-bye to Wyoming. It was cold and the wind was 
fierce. I drew my heavy coat closer about me. With a heavy 
heart, I looked back at the dark clouds that obscured the moun- 
tain tops I had so recently left, and the foothills already blank- 
eted white. My thoughts were with the boys still up there, build- 
ing a raft, no doubt, on the lake, on which to transport their 
sheep to a place where the horses could reach them. It was cer- 
tain they were in deep snow and the going hard. I almost choked 
with regret that I had left them. Whatever their lot, I felt like a 
slacker running away. While thus indulging my sentiment, “All 
aboard!” came down the train to break the reverie. With a big- 
horn ram in my hand, I climbed on and turned toward home. 
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Concerning the Marlin Swordfish 


VERY so often one 

reads or hears a fish 
story which has as its un- 
derlying theme a descrip- 
tion of the greatest game 
fish existing. Undoubtedly 
there is much diversity of 
opinion as to the various 
claims of a number of fish 
to bear this title. Letters 
have appeared in our sport- 
ing press on the gameness 
of the small and large- 
mouth bass, with adherents 
from all over the country 
taking sides. The contro- 
versy on the fighting quali- 
ties of trout and bass is still 
a moot point. Salmon en- 
thusiasts rave over their 
king ; muskellunge partisans 
talk of their fighting tiger; 
the sailfish is extolled, as is 
the tarpon; the tuna eulo- 
gized, and others with 
mighty records considered. 
Yet, as no practical com- 
parative tests exists, the 
question of supremacy nev- 
er can be settled satisfac- 
torily, and it is best so. 

Perhaps it is just to say 
that the lure attaching to 
each separate art, and the 
fascination of each distinct 
quest on the personality of 
different Waltonian disci- 
ples, has much to do with 
their contrasting verdicts, 
to which might be added 
the probability that either 
early environment, tradi- 
tion, or special circumstance 
has contributed its part to 
every angler’s opinion. 

All this is “fair enough,” 
and leads up to our subject 
heading and to the claims 
of the marlin swordfish to 
be considered as one of our 
greatest game fishes. 

The writer’s angling has 
been fairly widespread, and 
while his catches have been 
modest in weight and num- 
ber, yet he has enjoyed 
sport with nearly all of our 
best-known game fishes, so 
that in putting forth the 
claims of the ocean’s mar- 
lin he does not forget his 
allegiance to the noble foe- 
men of brook, river, inlet or 
lake, but he believes that 
the marlin ranks with the 
best. 

Like other angling, the 
sport with marlin ends tri- 
umphant only in his death 


Geo. C. Thomas, Jr. 


Some complimentary remarks regarding the fighting qualities 
of marlin swordfish, by one who has fought them 








Marlin swordfish weighing 216 pounds, caught by George C. Thomas IIT (son of 
the author) off Catalina Island, California, September, 1923; the young victor is 
seen on the left 
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—strange that we admire 
and love the bravery and 
beauty of our quarry, but 
that the lust for his life 
blood is one of the domi- 
nant factors urging us on. 
We kill that which we 
value —a legacy from the 
primitive. 


‘THE pursuit of the mar- 
lin’s sickle often be- 
comes a long one. In 1921 
we hunted the ocean for 
three weeks to find the sea- 
son’s first fish, but the work 
was well worth the time and 
effort in the victory of ac- 
complishment. 

In such explorations one 
is captivated by the ocean’s 
moods and secrets, the soft 
lap of the water in its quiet, 
the change of color, of light, 
the lovely views of the Pa- 
cific islands etched against 
clear sky and tumbling 
waves, the ever-varying 
sights of marine life, birds, 
seals, whales, blackfish, por- 
poise, tuna, sharks and 
smaller fishes; the approach 
each day, varying in time 
of arrival, of the trade wind 
—for fishing off California’s 
southern coast is a gamble 
—a chance of how long one 
can see or look for fish, de- 
pending on the strength of 
the wind; for if calm, the 
whole book of ocean life is 
a page to read, a page with 
its printing appearing as you 
watch, and he who knows 
the type may deduce from 
the surface what is going on 
below, things to happen 
later. 

When the westerly trade 
comes sweeping in, the cov- 
er of the book is almost 
closed, the printing blurred. 

In the usual morning the 
boat glides out of Avalon 
Bay on a sheet of glass— 
the tang of the salt breeze 
is absent, but the cool scent 
of the sea invigorates, and 
the expectancy and hope of 
the angler is in one’s heart. 
The boatman is aloft atop 
of the cabin, alert and on 
the lookout; the angler like- 
wise searches for the fin 
which will mean a good 
chance for a strike; and 
soon you should troll to se- 
cure the percentage of the 
blind strike. 
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If a school of bait skitters across the water, there is a possibil- 
ity that the marlin is following. If a flying fish hastily flushes, the 
same holds good. 

As on the eastern coast, the birds tell 
conditions are the most valuable guides. 

If you are watching with glasses, you sweep the sea carefully 
as new areas constantly enter your field of vision; the panorama 
is kaleidoscopic in change and revolution. 

The first marlin the writer took was found near Clemente Is- 
land in 1920, with George Farnsworth as boatman. We ran across, 
the 20-odd miles of channel, separating the nearest points of 
Catalina and Clemente Islands, and under the lee of the latter we 
found smooth water sheltered from the westerly; and playing 
about were five large marlin, cutting the mirror-like surface with 
their great dorsals well above the water. In short order Farns- 
worth had our flying fish bait ready, and we trolled it past the 
swordfish; one of them struck, and as is the custom the line was 
allowed to run free, much as a caster would give line to a bass 
mouthing a frog bait. With the larger game more line is given. 
After 100 feet had run off the big 9.0 reel, it slowed somewhat, but 
was still taut—on goes the heavy drag, and as the line stays tight, 
and continues to disappear, a strike is made. Instantly the fish 
rushes to the surface, leaps, and in that first effort throws the 
hook and is lost. 


a lot, and during rough 


SECOND time we trolled a new bait past the remaining fish ; 
again the strike, and in this case success in the hooking. 
Away he goes, jumping free of the water, leap after leap, and tak- 
ing out fully 600 feet on his first mad rush. Two hours’ hard work, 
a battle of speed and endurance, skillful handling of the fast 
launch to aid the angler, who, on account of his inexperience, 
needed all the legal help possible, for no one may actually aid the 
man at the rod. Goodness, how tired one’s arms get! Fingers are 
cramped, and what marvelous speed and tactics the swordfish re- 
veals, hurdling, turning, swimming deep, sulking, boring, jerking. 
At last he is brought almost to the gaff, and the fisherman watches 
and hopes to see the leader closer; the double line comes slowly 
thru the end guide. This double line is 15 feet long, the same 
length as the wire leader, and by its increased thickness aids the 
tired man to hold his line already won, and to put more strain 
on the fish. The leader is almost in the boatman’s hands; the man 
is exhausted; it is the first marlin, and a strong fish which has 
fought deep for the last hour and not worn itself out by jumping. 
The leader is nearer; victory is a matter of inches; the gaff is 
ready; just a little more—the numbed hands try to reply to the 
will; the stiff, tired arms try to answer the call; and just at the 
climax the fish tries, too; gives his last ounce of power, and 
snap goes the hickory butt just below the reel seat. 
Of course, the fish gets line, and the fight of honor is lost. 
The angler is beaten, the fish disqualified, even if captured, for the 
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rod is broken. All the 1,450 feet of 24-thread line is run out, the 
end transferred to a new reel and rod; the fish played and brought 
to gaff on the new outfit, but even so cannot be entered as a rec- 
ord for the Tuna Club, ‘and for the coveted Marlin Button, on 
account of the Broken rod—an infraction of rules. 

That marlin weighed 235 pounds, and fought more like a 
broadbill than is usual. A seasoned fisherman would have killed 
this fish in much less time, and without breakage. 

But the Marlin will not always take the bait, either, when he 
is showing on the surface or swimming below it, which adds to the 
uncertainty. 

Most marlin tire themselves by jumping, which makes their 
capture easier. Nevertheless, they give a hard fight, and vary in 
weight from 125 up to 372 pounds (the largest taken near Cata- 
lina) with an average of over 150 pounds. 

Often they run off every bit of line, and then break it; some- 
times they fight near the boat, and it is not uncommon to see the 
fish going south jumping, and the boat going north trying to pick 
up the line in the direction the fish went before he turned. 


THs year, while putting out the bait for a big broadbill, whose 

fin was showing just ahead, a marlin struck the 7-pound barra- 
cuda, which was meant for the larger fish—the angler called 
“strike,” the line slipped fast from the flying free spool, and, 
strange to say, this marlin hooked itself, and before being struck 
came to the surface. He gave a beautiful, graceful running fight, 
varying his rushes from side to side, and vaulting now here, now 
there. It was impossible against such speed for the angler to keep 
the advocated tight line, try as he may, even with the heavy 
tackle. 

Twenty minutes of this hurtling, flashing, rapier-like fencing, 
and the swordsman tires, and still fighting, is forced slowly to 
gaff, his lovely, purple, dark green and silver markings clearly 
shown in the transparent sunlit ocean. 

Yes! The coloring of this fish is beautiful—a shimmering, 
changing glory; his form built for speed with stream-like clean- 
ness of contour. His fight is brave and strong, but lacking the 
great forcing power of the broadbill swordfish, and this is, in a 
way, an added charm; for he may be captured on the Tuna Club 
light tackle, 6-ounce, 5-foot tip, 9-thread 25-pound breaking line, 
a combination requiring skillful rodman and expert boatman, for 
in marlin light tackle fishing, angler and guide must work as one, 
and then be often beaten. 

If you love the joy of the ocean, the struggle of flying fish 
line, you will thrill to the fascination of the marlin, the witchery 
of his trail, the query as to his strike, the technique of hooking 
him, the lightning rush and courage of his splashing runs, and you 
will take him to your heart as one of the greatest of our game 
fishes. 
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BARREN-GROUND CARIBOU 
Once exceedi ngly abundant thruout the barren grounds of Northern east of Wainwright Inlet, Northwest Alaska. Here it may be noted that 
Alaska, this caribou appears to be fast approaching extinction, and only both sexes of the caribou carry antlers, which are shed annually, their de- 


thru a most fortunate circumstance were the specimens here illustrated 
ee by the Colorado Museum of Natural History during an expedi- 
tiot 1921-22. The group shows an early fall scene on the barren grounds 


velopment being the same as in the deer, elk, moose, etc. (Phot ograph of 
a habitat group in the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver.) 
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Herd of deer ascending slope of California hills 
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(Photo by U.S. Forest Service) 


The Worst Enemy of the Deer 


Ernest McGaffey 


(THE deer family in the United States has its foes of different 

kinds, including, in the minds of many misinformed people, 
man. But men, particularly true sportsmen, are the best friends 
of the deer, despite the fact that they hunt them in the regu- 
lar season. Had it not been for the game laws passed in the vari- 
ous deer-bearing states, deer would now be practically extermi- 
nated. There are now, and always will be, mountain and forest 
areas where this splendid game can be preserved to future genera- 
tions, and if this is done it will be because of the efforts of the 
law-abiding and genuine sportsmen of the country. 

The elimination of the market hunter as regards venison, the 
placing of a low limit for each hunting season, and the killing of 
carnivorous animals that prey on the deer, have done much to 
save the deer. But there is still much that can be accomplished, 
particularly as to destroying the cougar, the worst enemy of the 
deer, especially the fawns, does, and spike bucks. This silent 
nemesis of the deer tribe has no respect for either “limits” or a 
closed season. Both male and female of this huge cat live almost 
entirely on deer meat, and their cubs feed on the same fare. 

A cougar, or mountain lion, will attack and kill a full-grown 
buck, but the fawns and does are his favorite quarry, being much 
more easily overtaken and killed. The strength of a full-grown 
cougar is very great, altho his capacity for running long distances 
is not remarkable. Like all members of 
the feline species, he makes his approach 
crouchingly and craftily, reserving his agil- 
ity to the moment when he is close to his 
prey. Then, with swift bounds, he leaps 
forward. 


N weight. power, and ferocity he is fully 
equipped. A doe or fawn is incapable of 
resistance in his clutches. One bite from 


Only a relentless, intelligent and continuous campaign against 
the mountain lion will give deer the protection necessary to guar- 
antee their steady increase. Of all elusive and seldom seen dan- 
gers of the wilderness, the cougar easily heads the list 

He is, like all of the cat tribe, a lover of the night. He 
has a cave to which he can retreat if he is disturbed in the day- 
time. He travels long distances, and is partial to the roughest 
country for his journeying. If jumped in the daytime by a pack 
of hounds, he generally takes to a tree after running awhile 
When treed, he can be approached and shot, as a rule, altho he 
will sometimes jump out before the hunter gets in range and run 
for another tree. More cougars are killed by hunting them with 
trained hounds and shooting them out of trees than in any other 
way. In California, the bounty on a male cougar is $20, and on a 
female, $30. The female of the species is “costlier” than the male, 
and also much more numerous. In Oregon, a bounty of $25 is 
paid, irrespective of sex. 


often 


HERE in southern California, the country is literally griJ- 

ironed with roads that lead into the mountains and 
all of them being signposted by the Automobile Club of Southen 
California, and the hunting of cougars, if systematically followed 
would be made much easier by reason of these highways enabling 


‘orests, 








his powerful jaws is enough to render his 





victim helpless. It is all over in a few sec- 
onds once he has reached his quarry. An 
infant in the grasp of a giant, a swimmer in 
the grip of a shark, a gazelle in the folds of 
a boa constrictor, is not more utterly at the 
merey of its captor. The forests, slopes. 
canyons, foothills, and mountains of the 
Pacific Coast country are the scenes of 
thousands of these fateful tragedies. 

In the inexorable clash between the car- 
nivora, represented by a cougar, or moun- 
tain lion, and the herbivorous animals, such 
as the deer, nature simply follows out its 
plan of the survival of the fittest, from the 
standpoint of strength and fierceness. Only 
the intervention of man can save the deer. 











Deer reconnaissance party at Peterson’s cabin, California Forest 
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(Photo by U. S. 
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hunters to transport horses and hounds quickly from one district 
to another, and give the big cats no rest. The problem of extermi- 
nating these beasts simply resolves itself into the old proposition 
of “go-getum!” To go and get cougars requires skilled and ex- 
perienced hunters and thoroly trained dogs. Increasing the 
bounty to $50 for male cougars and $75 for females would result 
in many more of the animals being killed, and be a first-class in- 
vestment so far as increasing the number of deer is concerned 
Cougars kill a large number of young live stock, as well as deer, 
and their wiping out would be a direct pecuniary benefit to the 
stockmen and ranchers. 

No desultory or occasional hunting parties will accomplish 
anything permanent in removing this sinister menace to the deer. 
It requires specially educated hounds and old-time hunters to 
achieve permanent results. Such combinations can gradually but 
surely clean up “lion country” by sticking everlastingly at it, but 
they will not do this just for the fun of it. Of course, in some 
parts of the country the best hunters and dogs give their services 
to big-game hunters who come out to shoot cougars, and they are 
naturally not interested in seeing the brutes all killed off. 


The United States Forest Service has done excellent work 


along the lines of ridding the national forest reserves and parks 
of cougars, but it cannot cover all the ground. The female cougar 
brings from two to four cubs in a litter, and these kittens are 
very sturdy youngsters and do not, as a rule, fall victims to the 
usual run of infantile complaints. The urge to kill is as natural 
in a setter pup. 


to them as “bird sense” They soon learn to 
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Circle—Deer-killing lion killed by forest officers in California Forest 
Right——-Fawn killed by lion in California Forest. 


30ttom—Deer in California Valley. (Photos by U. S. Forest Service.) 





“rustle” their own grub, and can pull down 
young fawns without having to undergo 
any very lengthy course of instruction from 
“papa” and “mamma” lion. 


AN immature fawn, or a half-grown deer, 

is the most helpless of all woodland 

creatures. Innocent, awkward, shambling. 

it is peculiarly nonresistant, depending 

solely on its legs to carry it away from dan- 

ger. With one of these bloodthirsty cats on 

its trail it is usually doomed. The cougars 

are wasteful destroyers, too, not devouring 

all of their prey, but eating only a portion 

and then leaving the rest of the carcass. 

This means hundreds of deer slaughtered, 

where a score would have sufficed for a 

‘ mere food supply for such vermin. The 

mountain lion is wilfully destructive, but 

that is merely because nature has so de- 

creed. Man’s duty, therefore, is to remove 

him from his sphere of pernicious activity. 

Traps have been found to be a very un- 

certain method of capturing the mountain 

lion. They are occasionally caught that 

way, but not often. If you want mountain lions in any quantity, 

you must go after them scientifically and persistently. And only 

in this way can the wholesale decimation in the ranks of the deer 
be retarded. 

It is a big, but not an impossible task, and it weuld pay from 
an economic standpoint as well as from a humanitarian one. 
Hunters are not allowed to kill does and fawns, and the annual 
toll of bucks that are shot will not kill off the deer. Cougars kill 
the year thru, and specialize on fawns and does, thereby creating 
great havoc, and a steady diminution of the breeding stock. A 
state with a plentiful supply of deer holds very great attractions 
for sportsmen, and the income from visiting hunters, including 
licenses, will amount to a considerable sum annually. Often such 
visitors become permanent residents, so that from numerous an- 
gles the preservation of deer has a sound economic value. 

Cougars kill mountain sheep and goats and smaller game, and 
when urged by extreme hunger, have dragged down and de- 
stroyed moose and elk. They have been known to attack chil- 
dren, and instances have been reported of their attacking and 
even killing men. But the general characteristic of the cougar is 
one of extreme cowardice. It often takes to a tree when pursued 
by a single dog, and when the hunters come up, squats silently 
in the branches until shot. The states where these beasts range 
could well afford to double their bounties, and the United States 
would also be amply justified in increasing the number of pro- 
fessional hunters in its forests and parks, with trained packs of 
hounds, to run down and exterminate these pests. 














HE winter days came with their gray 
skies, scurrying clouds, and hordes of 
wild fowl. The birds massed on the broad 
savannahs bordering the Gulf of Mexico, 
and their center of abundance that season 
season seemed to be in the vicinity of Chenier au Tigre. My wife 
and I, with a chap named Ledieu, dropped down Vermilion Bayou 
to the oak ridge, and there spent a delightful two weeks in the 
field. Sea breezes kept the mosquitoes off the beach and the wild 
life simply swarmed on those great feeding grounds. Ducks were 
there by thousands, and each resident of the Chenier ate duck 
three times a day, prepared in as many different ways each meal. 
I envy those people their open, care-free life, and altho their 
lot is not an easy one, yet they raise all their own food, are not 
dependent on others, and live their lives in their own way. The 
youngsters have all the great outdoors to grow in and become 
strong, healthy men and women. The little school, set in its pic- 
turesque background of palmetto, yucca, and moss-hung trees, 
serves the purpose for most of them, and the remainder go to the 
village 50 miles away to “finish” their education. Cotton, 
“hawgs,” and cattle are the three main dependents, and altho 
agriculture seems crude, with ox teams and old implements, nev- 
ertheless the ground is plowed and the crops are raised. It takes 
men reared in that country to make a success of it, and I should 
be sorry for any poor northerner who might try to farm in thar 
section. 

Sims took me on a roundup one day and nearly killed me. I 
ride a horse just often enough to keep my hand in the game. Un- 
fortunately, I am like the newcomer in Arizona who wondered 
why he was called a tenderfoot. I never realized that cattle could 
be such contrary beasts until I saw one absolutely refuse to be 
chased, coaxed, or pushed across a bridge thrown over a canal, 
and I never before realized the wonderful vocabulary some of 
those ordinarily mild-mannered men have in reserve. We were 
out most of the day and finally had the pesky “critters” in the 
corral for the branding. 


RETURNED just at the right time to go after plover, with 

my wife.. The tide was low and the birds were strung out on 
the far-extending mud flats. We rode along the palmetto-fringed 
gulf with its scraggly, wind-blown trees, and jumped band after 
band of shore birds, without going to any particular pains to col- 
lect them. Several little turnstones ran out beyond us and, as a 
wave rushed in, they hurriedly fluttered out of reach and then 
followed in its wake as it crawled back. Black-bellied plover 
called from everywhere. They were high up on the beach and 
along the water’s edge and, as they darted away at our approach, 
the black bars under the wings were very conspicuous. 

I had my wife do the shooting, and after leaving the horses we 
had plenty of opportunity. A beetle-head allowed us within a 
few steps and then darted away with that peculiar plaintive 
whistle. The little 20 got into action and the shot plowed into 
the mud a yard behind. Another one raised and started straight 
away—and again a miss. The next fellow had hard luck. He was 
a swift flier and had started from no-man’s-land, and was follow- 
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Winter Days on the Louisiana Gulf Coast 


Hunting and collecting wild fowl along 
Vermilion Bayou 














ing the course of the beach. He passed 
within 10 feet and landed about 50 feet 
away with an audible plunk. I retrieved 
him and plugged him with cotton, and we 
again took up our way. 

About a hundred yards out a string of white pelicans went sail- 
ing majestically along, and behind them came a lone, brown 
fellow, as tho he were forced to trail in the rear. Royal terns 
and laughing gulls in winter plumage coursed up and down the 
beach for food, and a big herring gull stood out dark on a shell 
peninsula. Numerous flocks of little “teeters” swarmed across the 
flats, and the mournful whistles of a huge bunch of curlews came 
trailing from the distance. Several old Hudsonians fed with a 
mixed flock of turnstones, pipers, and small plover. Willet hov- 














On the southern collecting ground 


ered overhead, calling protestingly, their wing patches showing 
white. We collected a half-dozen specimens (all I wanted to make 
up that night, tired as I was) and were just ambling back for the 
horses and our supper of everlasting duck, when we heard a 
couple of shots from around the bend. 


E knew it must be Ledieu, for he had 

been out all day, and altho the shots 
were evidently quite far away, we decided 
to hike up and meet him. There is a little 
bayou that has deposited sediment along 
the gulf, and, as the mud was deep, a small 
bridge had been thrown across. We trav- 
eled at a lively gait and soon reached the 
crossing planks, but three quick shots were 
the only news of Ledieu. It seemed strange 
to me that after collecting all day he would 
be shooting like that, so I left my gun and 
birds and started on the run across the 
slimy prairie. 

That was the stamping ground of th 
Hudsonian curlew, and hundreds were feed- 
ing on the fiddler crabs that scuttled away 
in droves. The birds arose from every side, 
whistling, and then curved away, dark 
against the lighted west. There were a 
couple more shots, and I ploughed through 
the mosquito-infested swamp of tule grass 
and rozo. The wide-stretching mud-bars 
were black before me, and the sun, banked 
almost below the horizon by masses of light 
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Along the beach of the Chenier 


clouds, lighted the little pools on the bar until they shone like 
silver. And half way out was my friend, just head and shoulders 
visible, as tho he were in a duck pit. 

It was some job getting him out of there,and the “skeeters” fixed 
me right, for I had no head-net, and I had to carry logs to walk 
cross the spongy flat, much to the pest’s evident delight. Ledieu 
seemed to enjoy my punishment, for he had his “bar” on, but I 
noticed just a hint of anxiety in his jokes. I finally dropped a log 
in front of him, and he tossed his gun and a bedraggled old gull 
to me, the latter having caused all the trouble. It was a tussle 
‘ven then, but he finally cork-screwed himself out of the hole. 

He was a pretty mess. His gun was coated with mud and I 
loubted if it would work. Ledieu himself looked much as he 
usually did after a day’s collecting. He had been there just three 
hours, and when I asked him what he thought about to kill time 
he said, “Well, I watched the tide coming in for one thing and 
wondered just what p. m. it would go over my nose. ’Nother 
thing, I wondered just how some darn fools live as long as they 
lo.” ; 

We had a branding bee next day, and the Chenier was then a 
tvpical western country. Sims had told me that as soon as brand- 
ng was over, he would show me how to get those geese. 

“We are due for some foggy weather pretty quick,” he said, 
so get the other birds you need. We'll get the geese all right.” 


ND two days later, it came—one of those days that literally 
**% drip. The grass and weeds were so damp that our footsteps 
made scarcely a sound and all objects loomed up large. We made 
in early start, just as soon as it was light enough to see, and 
headed directly back to some open ponds known locally as the 
‘maul.” I had had hard luck with my old pump gun, so had bor- 
rowed my wife’s little 20 for the day, and the shells were loaded 
too light for geese. 

Ledieu and I had a hard time keeping up with Sims, for when 
his long legs got to swinging it would have taken a marathon 
runner to keep up with him. Ledieu especially was unfortunate 





Prickly pear on the “sea-ridge’’ of the Chenier 
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for he is short and could not negotiate the fences at one stride as 
Sims could, and would then have hard work catching up. We hit 
the spongy ground and methodically plowed ahead. 

Ducks called from all sides, whirred up at our approach, and 
hurtled by like cannon balls. Over in some tall rozo an old female 
mallard called resonantly and we cut over in the hopes of getting 
a Florida black, the bird that breeds thruout the southern 
swamps. They are wary old fellows and a worthy cousin of the 
greenhead. Two of them got up out of range and buzzed off 
protestingly. I particularly wanted some of these fellows, so we 
spread out along the reed-grown marshes and tried jumping them 

From all sides came the vague calls of blue geese, indistinct 
and hard to locate. I heard Ledieu talking to them off at my left, 
and I crouched in among the tall grass. As his calls grew less 

















Ledieu after being pulled from the mud 


loud, I knew the birds must be approaching, and then a couple 
of shots flashed out, and a moment later the thud and splash of 
two geese could be heard. The day was starting right. Sims 
could be heard using his gun for all it was worth, and I flushed an 
old black mallard, which proved an easy victim. 

It was certainly the best day I’ve ever seen for birds. They 
seemed restless and moved about continually, calling all the time. 
Some geese appeared out of the grayness, almost as phantoms, 
but they saw me first and veered out of range. Then another gang 
came trailing them and I stooped out on an open burn and began 
calling. They turned and came directly on and I landed two 
fine, white-headed fellows. How I longed for my old 12 instead 
of the dinky little 20-gauge. I should have had at least four birds, 
but they refused to stop for the small shot. I was just picking 
up the last bird when a lone one came cruising thru the fog, and 
I crouched again. It was a snow goose, and every time he called I 
answered, and curiosity led him on. He came straight for me, on 
and on, and then stopped dead still just over my head, yelling his 
defiance, his wise old eyes glaring. He fell at my feet. 

I regret to tell the chances I missed, and of course I blamed 
it on the little gun. But before the sun came pouring thru the 
mist we all had a good load to carry back. Ducks were neglected 
on this trip, and they seemed well aware thev were not wanted. 
The largest flock of widgeon I’ve ever seen poured out of one 
pond, and spoonies and pintails were continually racing overhead. 
As we were heading back toward the Chenier we witnessed a won- 
derful flight of blue geese. As far as the eye could see on each 
side were the calling hordes, and for fifteen minutes they passed 
over our heads, time and again offering us tempting shots, but we 
had all the birds I could attend to, so we went back to the 
Chenier, I, at least, well satisfied with the morning’s work. 
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Type of plains country which was the chosen habitat of the pronghorn antelope; it was up and down this broad avenue of migration that the va 
(Photo by f. 


S. Ligon) 


Antelope Sanctuary Needed in the Southwest 








O OTHER large game animal 
has been so persecuted and neg- 
lected in the southwestern Unit- 
ed States as has the antelope. 
Antelopes are less tolerant of 
change in their environment and 
of confinement than are most 
other species of American big 
game. Furthermore, their origi- 
nal favored range, the open 
plains country of the West and 
Southwest, was easy of access, 
and therefore soon underwent 
drastic changes as a result of the 
white man’s occupation. Every- 
where in the Southwest the most 
suitable range of the antelope 
has been appropriated for agri- 
culture or for stock raising, 
thereby entirely eliminating 
these animals, or crowding them 
into the elevated.or desert areas, 
or reducing them to small bands 
here and there in inclosed graz- 
ing areas, where they have been 
accorded limited protection or have managed to exist in spite of 
persecution. The time has come when some of the animals must 
be provided for and properly protected if the species is to be safe- 
guarded against extermination. 

In his recent excellent contribution on the antelope,* Dr. FE 
W. Nelson has furnished us with the most complete data yet com- 
piled on these dwellers of our great open spaces. The results of 
Doctor Nelson’s census of the remaining pronghorned antelope 
of North America—which are all the more serious because this 
species of antelope is found in no other parts of the world—are 
not encouraging to those who are desirous of seeing these animals 
saved from extermination. Neither do the opinions of those who 
have been in position to observe the gradual disappearance of the 
antelope, locally, over a period of years, 








J . Stokley Ligon 


N RECENT years, in addition to continued persecution by 

man, drouth and severe winter storms, coupled with denuded 
ranges because of over-grazing by livestock, have not only threat- 
ened the existence of antelopes thruout the Southwest, but have 
resulted in actually reducing some of the largest and best estab- 
lished herds to half their former numbers. Cattle and other do- 
mestic animals may be fed or removed to better range when the 
natural range food is exhausted; but the antelope is left to sub- 
sist as best it can or submit to starvation. Until recently, ranch- 
men here and there have given limited protection to remnants of 
bands in pastures or on land controlled by them; but with the 
coming of reverses in the cattle business as a result of drouth and 
unsatisfactory markets, ranching is undergoing a radical change 
Many of the ranches are practically abandoned or are given little 
attention, consequently the antelope is confronted with new and 
more serious menaces. Neither game laws nor education is suffi- 
cient to restrain many people in killing antelopes—opportunity 
alone is needed; and roads everywhere in the habitat of ante- 





Result of drouth and over-grazing by domestic animals—remains oi buck 
antelope that died of starvation (Photo by J. S. Ligon 





hold much hope. 

Of the millions of antelopes that former- 
ly swarmed over the arid regions of North 
America, there was at the time of the cen- 
sus, as given by Doctor Nelson (1922-1924), 
a total of approximately 30,346 remaining 
in 286 areas in Canada, the United States 
and Mexico. Of this number 26,604 were in 
the United States, 2,315 in Mexico, and 
1,327 in Canada. The animals still occur in 
sixteen states of the Union; but in only 
three of these — Montana, Wyoming and 
Nevada — did the total number in a state 
exceed 3,000. About one-fourth, or approx- 
imately 7,000, of the total number in exist- 
ence, are in Wyoming. Only 4,740 animals 
were given for the three great states of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas (see map), 
Texas being credited with more than half 
of these. For a more detailed account of 
the status of the antelope, the reader is re- 
ferred to Doctor Nelson’s bulletin. 
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*Status of the Pronghorned Antelope, 1922- 
1924—U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
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Elevated pine park lands, altho sometimes occupied by antelopes in the Southwest, 
to the nature of these animals 
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(Photo by J. S. Ligon) 
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Distribution of antelopes in New Mexico; esti- 
ated at 1,682, in 31 areas 
lopes, with high-power automobiles and 


rifles, afford opportunity and means, espe- 
cially where new industries, as oil develop- 
ments, are pushing forward. Unfortunate- 
ly, the scarcer antelopes become the more 
determined the average person seems to be 
to kill the survivors, assuming the attitude 
that if he does not, someone else will. 
Unlike many species when reduced to a 
few individuals, antelopes fail to respond 
to protection and nursing, and altho a few 
may hang on for a considerable length of 
time, they eventually disappear; therefore, 
it is only when considerable numbers re- 
main that there seems to be any chance of 
conserving them. Even on their natural 
range, in many cases, protection from the 
hunter has not served to sustain remnants 
of bands. The fact that there are two or 
three thousand remaining in a hundred or 
more widely seattered bands thruout the 
states of the Southwest holds little conso- 
lation for conservationists when the pres- 
ent status of the animal is considered. If 
this number were represented in a few fa- 
vorably located herds, there would be less 
cause for alarm. Rather than try to con- 
serve many small 
bands and experience a 
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We should not be deceived into believ- 
ing that the antelopes are secure because a 
few bands of considerable numbers remain 
in isolated places; no section . 1» now be 
considered inaccessible. Furthe:. +>. the 
majority of the largest bands are not fa- 
vorably situated; they are either in waste 
desert places or else in high altitudes. In 
either case they are menaced by periodic 
adverse climatic conditions, drouth, 
heavy snow and cold weather, that may at 
any time wipe them out entirely. They can 
no longer drift about or migrate, thus seek- 
ing out the most suitable range, nor can 
they shift locations with seasonal condi- 
tions, as they formerly did, since fences 
everywhere obstruct their movements, and 
the animals are so timorous that they usu- 
ally remain on their accustomed range re- 
gardless of existing conditions, even tho 
routes of escape are open to them. 

One of the largest, best established and 
best protected herds of antelopes of the 
Southwest is in the Datil National Forest 
of western New Mexico, on elevated mesa 
and pine park lands at altitudes ranging 
from 6,500 feet to more than 8,000 feet. 
Drouth, snow and severe winters in recent 
years in this region resulted in decimating 
their numbers, and seriously threatened 
the entire band. Under such conditions few 
young can be raised. During some winters, 
because of their emaciated condition, the 
animals have been practically helpless. 
Control of predatory animals by govern- 
ment-state organized forces has greatly 
aided these antelopes; but golden eagles 
continue to take toll of the young animals. 
In the winter of 1888-89, as a result of the 
extremely heavy snows, practically all an- 
telopes that remained in this elevated area 
died of starvation or were killed by ma- 
rauding animals. The snow at that time 
remained on the ground from late Novem- 
ber until the following March. During this 
memorable winter great numbers of the 
antelopes drifted off into low or protected 
country and survived. Should there be a 
repetition of the winter of 1888-89, it is 
doubtful whether many of the animals 
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Distribution of antelopes in Arizona; estimated 
at 651, in 18 areas 


would survive here or in any other similar 
locations, as artificial barriers and timidity 
of the animals would hinder them in drift- 
ing very far to obtain benefits of lower alti- 
tudes. Antelopes, since they are not brows- 
ers to the extent that are other game ani- 
mals, are greatly hampered under winter or 
drouthy conditions and by the overgrazing 
of ranges by domestic animals. 


ANOTHER example of insecurity of the 

larger bands may be cited in the case 
of a herd in the Diamond A pasture near 
Engle, N.M. The land on this ranch is 
privately owned and fairly well protected 
from trespassers, and the managers have 
always endeavored to protect the antelope. 
During the last four years, however, this 
region has undergone distressing drouths; 
many cattle have died on this as well as on 
all other ranches of the region, while others 
were shipped out to avoid total loss. Pre- 
vious to this extended drouth, it was con- 
servatively estimated that there were 400 
antelopes in the Diamond A pastures; in 
1924 the manager of the 
ranch stated that starva- 





losing fight, has al- 
ready proved to be the 
case, is it not better to 
concentrate efforts and 
expense in protecting a 
few herds? 
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THE only reason that 

the antelope has not 
suffered the fate of the 
buffalo in the wild state, 
which to them would vir- 
tually have meant exter- 
mination, is, as already 
stated, of the 
limited protection on the 
part of sympathetic 
ranchmen who were in a 
position to give them a 
new lease on life; but 
this lease has now about 
expired. Moreover, it is 
now not unusual to hear 
ranchmen state that it 
will be a relief to them 
when the antelopes they 
have endeavored to safe- 
guard are gone, as they ° 
require constant guard- 
ing with little hope of 
permanent good resulting 
from their efforts, while 
their stock is molested 
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tion had reduced the 
number to no more than 
200 head. The drouth of 
the past year, 1925, is no 
doubt resulting in a fur- 
ther diminution in their 
numbers. 

The most suitable range 
for antelopes in the 
Southwest comprises the 
Staked Plains, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, 
and in this favorable 
year-around habitat are 
found ony a few sadly 
depleted bands that, un- 
der present conditions, 
have little chance of sur- 
viving. It was up and 
down this broad avenue 
of migration that the vast 
herds formerly roamed. 

Existence of the ante- 
lope is entirely at the 
mercy of man; they seek 
no cover and unwitting- 
ly present themselves as 
attractive targets. If they 
are to be perpetuated, 
they must be given pro- 
tection on suitable range 
where poachers, drouth 
and the rigors of winter 








and sometimes killed by 
poache rs 


Distribution of antelopes in Texas; 


estimated at 2,407, in 42 areas 


will not continually men- 
ace them. The Federal 














Government is now attempting to build up 
herds of antelopes in several widely sepa- 
rated localities; but the region herein con- 
sidered has so far been neglected in this 
effort. Yet, as already intimated, it seems 
that the Southwest is one of the most logi- 
cal sections for an extensive federal refuge. 


T IS reasonable to assume that with so 
much abused and practically idle land 
available, there never will be a more op- 
portune time for establishing sanctuaries 
for wild hie than at present. It is certain 
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that much of the arid West and Southwest 
can be put to uses which will benefit all of 
the people, and what could be more desir- 
able in utilizing some of this low-valued 
land than for the Federal Government and 
the states to dedicate a few well-selected 
areas to native wild life sanctuaries and 
wilderness areas, on which could be per- 
petuated some of our wild species that con- 
tributed so much to early conquest and de- 
velopment? The antelope deserves first 
consideration on such a program. 

An antelope sanctuary, judiciously se- 
lected, could also be utilized in the per- 
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petuation of other native plains wild life, 
which at present has no suitable and safe 
abode. If properly administered, such a 
sanctuary probably could be made largely 
self-sustaining, first by conservative utili- 
zation as a grazing area for domestic ani- 
mals, and later by disposition of surplus 
game. But the prime object of at least one 
such sanctuary should be to conserve one 
of America’s most interesting and beautiful 
game animals, the pronghorned antelope, 
now threatened with extermination thruout 
most of the great empire to which it is 
endemical 


Landing a 190-Pound Silver King on an 18-Thread 


Line 
C. J. Iven 


[HE tarpon shown in the illustration 

was taken at a place in the gulf known 
as Peace River, Charlotte Harbor, 45 miles 
west of Fort Myers, May 15, 1925. 

The big fish nosed around’ the bait for 
about 10 minutes. At a little after 9 p. m. 
“Silver King” struck. Just as he caught 
himself on my hook, he was attacked by 
one of the huge sharks that infest the wa- 
ters there. The tarpon can easily out-swim 
any shark that ever lived, and this he im- 
mediately began to do. He traveled thru the 
water at a terrific rate, and I played out 
500 feet of my 900-foot line before he 
stopped. The shark had then given up the 
chase, and finding himself hooked, the big 
tarpon gave a leap that carried him at 
least 5 feet out of the water. 

I think that the leap of a silver king is 
one of the greatest sights of tarpon fishing. 
At night the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
are phosphorescent, and when the silver- 
scaled fish gave his leap he looked like a 
huge streak of silver flame. After his leap, 
the tarpon started rushing. He made sev- 
enteen rushes, three of which were over 250 
feet. When he tired, I pulled him along- 
side the boat and finally we managed to get 
him into it. He weighed 190 pounds and 
was 7 feet long. His girth was 42 inches. I 
am 5 feet 114 inches tall and weigh 196 
pounds. 


ESIDES the record tarpon, I also cap- 

tured sixty-two more tarpon, weighing 
between 5,500 and 6,000 pounds altogether. 
All but two of these I freed again. One of 
the two which I was forced to kill leaped 
into the boat and did considerable damage 
before it was dispatched. 

In this connection I should like to dwell 
upon the fact that there is altogether too 
much “butchering” of fish, both in fresh- 
water and salt-water, by the fishing ghouls 
to satisfy a selfish pride in seeing how 
many they can catch, photograph, and dis- 
tribute to friends or leave to rot, a prac- 
tice which we are all endeavoring to elimi- 
nate. 

Nearly every fisherman for tarpon at 
Charlotte Harbor, especially those who 
make their headquarters at Useppa Island, 
release the fish instead of killing them. 

As you know, a true angling sportsman 
will release most of his fish, whether tar- 
pon, bass, ‘lunge or other specimens, be- 
cause he is thinking of the future and en- 
deavoring to provide for the generations to 
come. 

Another thing which is exasperating to a 
true lover of the sport is to see the moving 
pictures show the magnificent leaps of the 
tarpon in its struggle to get away and final- 


A 190-pound tarpon captured by Mr. Iven on 18-thread line and an 11-ounce split 
is a world’s record on tackle of that weight, and won for the captor a double diamond button 


first ever awarded) from the Izaak Walton Club. 


thread line had been held since 1915 by Frank W. Crowningshield. 


rod. This 
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The former world’s record for tarpon taken on 18- 
His catch weighed 182 pounds. 
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ly to be slaughtered or butchered, as you 
wish to look upon it, by means of a gaff em- 
ployed in landing the fish. This is a ghast- 


ly spectacle, abhorrent to the fishermen 
who play the fish carefully and then re- 
lease them by means of a releasing hook. 
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glad to hear from you if you like 
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this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 


don’t.—E1 Comancho. 








Where the Plains and Grasslands Met 


eCOTHE WEST,” in the understanding of 
the average man of today, is a vague 
boundless place as elusive as fog 
Most all writers have, by leaving much 
unsaid, allowed the reader to fix his own 
eastern boundary at, or about, the Missis- 


sippi, and to consider everything from 
there to the Pacific Ocean as the “Far 
West.” 


To the man in Maine the “West,” or the 
“Far West,” is all as indefinite as the his- 
torv of Siam or the map of Tibet. He 
considers New York State as “Out West” 
and Ohio as “away out West;” beyond that 
his imagination does not go. 

The man in Indiana considers Minne- 
sota to be the “Northwest” and Kansas to 
be the “West,” while the Rocky Mountains 
limit his vision of things “away out West.” 

Today the man in Nebraska considers 
Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, and Santa Fe 
as being “Out West,” while “away out 
West” does not begin until one gets some- 
where beyond the Grand Canyon. 

He does not know that there are more 
“grand” canyons in the mountains west 
than there are streets in downtown Chi- 
cago or New York! He calls the indefinite 
country west of this Grand Canyon limit as 
being and belonging to the “Pacific Coast.” 

The man in Denver begins to drop “Pa- 
cific” and ealls it just the “Coast,” and he 
means California when he says it! West of 
Denver they speak of the “Coast,” mean- 
ing California, and “Back East,” meaning 
anywhere east of wherever they happen to 
be. 

The “Northwest ~Coast” means every- 
thing north of California and west of the 


Rockies 


ROM Denver on west, people have a 

pretty good working knowledge of what 
the country really is for a thousand miles 
or so in almost any direction, for they run 
around quite a bit and are better “mixers” 
than the eastern-born-and-bred citizen, who 
is either as clannish as a Scotchman or only 
one generation removed from Europe, and 
hasn’t the faintest idea of anything much 
if it is 50 miles from home, for he’s afraid 
to go anywhere. 

The Westerner jogs off on a fishing trip, 
using a tin flivver and a camp outfit, and 
may roll up 400 or 500 miles on his speed- 
ometer total just over the week-end, and 
thinks nothing of it, as he is a restless cuss 
anyhow and likes to try out a new creek 
he’s heard about over on the other side ot 
the next range of mountains—and there is 
always a “next range,” no matter where you 
go, west of Denver, or Santa Fe, or Yellow- 
stone. 

To the old-timer the “West” began on 
the west side of the Missouri River, not the 
Mississippi, and it went straight on out 
over the grassland, the plains, the Rockies 
and the broken country beyond, clear to 


the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountain 
chain which parallels the coast line from 
border to border. 

This is a single mountain system from 
Alaska to Mexico, tho it is not one long 
straight range, or chain, of connected moun- 
tains, but is, rather, a 100-mile-wide jum- 
ble of sharp, short ranges, running in all di- 
rections, but having a divide, or water-shed 
summit, which, roughly, follows the same 
general direction as the Pacific Coast line. 

In the old days the West of the West- 
erner was divided into the “Grassland,” the 
“Plains,” the “Rockies,” the “High Coun- 
try,” and the “Coast.” 

The “Grassland” began, roughly, at the 
Missouri River, and ran west to the “Buf- 
falo Grass Country,” which was a subdivi- 
sion of the “Grassland,” inasmuch as it was 
the country covered by the feeding-grounds 
of the great migratory buffalo herds, which 
worked north in the spring and south in 
the fall, drifting from Mexico up into Can- 
ada and back each year and covering a 
strip of territory from the Rocky Mountain 
foothills eastward to within 100 miles of 
the “River,” after white men came. Before 
the white man’s influence was felt at all, 
the eastern boundary was east as far as, or 
possibly beyond, the Alleghenies. 

I am not certain whether the buffalo ever 
reached the Atlantic Coast or not, tho elk 
undoubtedly did. 

When the white man came he began to 
do two things, namely: to travel up the 
water courses from the coast to the summit 
and to kill everything and anything he en- 
countered, from Indian to grizzly bear. 

Naturally, he found a lot of trouble; 
*.0st anybody can if he goes out and hunts 
for it diligently—and the white man was, 
and is, an adept at that. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence be- 
came a main traveled road; the Ohio River 
was soon a highway leading west. The 
Mississippi ran north and south and had 
to be crossed by all comers, and was never 
a highway to carry westward migratory 
travel, tho it was a large factor in explora- 
tions 


THE Missouri hooked on to the Missis- 

sippi and opened up to the Northwest, 
thus continuing the Ohio River route into 
the wilderness clear to the Rockies, so the 
Montana country became fairly well 
while the Nebraska and Kansas 
territory was still an unknown “Injun Coun- 
try,’ vaguely understood to be the center 
of a big “meat country.” 

The “Grassland” was a name that came 
into the Westerner’s language about the 
beginning of, or a little before, the Civil 
War, but did not mean a great deal until 
about the middle 60s, when people earnest- 
ly began to go after information as to what 
the blank space marked “Great American 
Desert” on the maps really was. 
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The maps were, in a large way, either 
blanks or marked with vague, uncertain 
rivers and pock-marked with mountains, 
all and sundry of these being guesswork 
on the part of the map makers, who drew 
their maps from hearsay and missed every- 
thing except the Rockies, the Missouri and 
the Platte. These were fairly well known 
and placed pretty close to where they be- 
longed. The rest was vague, uncertain, 
nebulous, and lacking in detail. 

Trappers and hunters gave little or no 
real information, or else deliberately gave 
false and misleading answers to all ques- 
tions, in order to hide their own profitable 
hunting and trapping grounds. 

The “Grassland” was alluded to as the 
“Injun Country,” or the “Buffalo Coun- 
try,” or both. 

Among the roving hunters and trappers 
themselves, however, the “Grassland” was, 
at a very early date, definitely understood 
to cover the country, roughly, south of the 
Niobrara River, west of the Missouri to 
about middle Nebraska, and south to an 
indefinite point, vaguely understood to be 
about the north line of Texas, or in that 
vicinity. 

West of this, to the foothills of the 
Rockies, was the “Shortgrass Country,” also 
called the “Buffalo Grass Country,” the 
“Buffalo Country,” the “Plains,” and the 
“Open Range,” all at different times, and 
in some cases designated by any, all, or a 
combination of these. 

North of the latitude of the Niobrara 
River the same strip of country was large- 
ly covered with sage brush and was sparse- 
ly grassed, and it was known as the “Sage 
Brush Country” clear to the Missouri Riv- 
er above the “Big Bend,” where the river 
turns westward at about the latitude of Bis- 
marek. 

North of the river, from here on, was 
another “Short Grass Country,” which cov- 
ered the Dakotas and Montana and reached 
on north indefinitely into Canada and the 
“Saskatchewan Country.” 

All of this detail is necessary to get a 
workable understanding of the “West” and 
what it meant to the Westerner himself. 

Then, as now, there were “many men oi 
many minds,” and each one had his own 
choice of “stompin’ grounds” which suited 
his personal likes and dislikes better than 
any other section. 


HE “Black Hills Country” is an up- 

thrust of mountain formation standing 
by itself, away to the eastward of the 
Rocky Mountain system and not connect- 
ed directly to, or with, any other mountain 
upheaval on the continent, tho it is largely 
of primary formation and likely belong, 
geologically, with the same disturbances 
which brought up the ranges about the 
head of the Great Lakes; but, unlike them, 
“The Hills” escaped the shearing action of 
the Iee Age and thus were not ground off 
and leveled down as were those farther 
north. 

The Black Hills stand as an obtrusion, of 
totally unlike formation, thrust up thru a 
great expanse of sedimentary country, 
which reaches for miles in all directions. 
They have no features in common with any 
nearby country at all. They are mostly 
good soil, grassy, timbered, cut by fine val- 
leys and composed of rather low hills ra- 
diating from a central point. 

The Sioux Indians annexed and held this 
mountain section as their own exclusive 
hunting ground prior to about 1876 and the 
gold discoveries, which made Deadwood 
the greatest mining camp in the world while 
it lasted. Three hundred million dollars in 
raw gold has been taken from these hills 
since the ’70s, and most of it was taken out 
inside a year or so in the middle ’70s. 








The “Grassland” was far south of the 
Black Hills, south of the Niobrara, and the 
sage brush country stops abruptly on the 
west bank of Inyan- Kara Creek on the 
west edge of the Black Hills. East of this 
creek the hills begin and west of it is sage 
country. 

These natural divisions of territory were 
all well known and understood almost as 
early as the first authentic maps were made, 
for they were usually fairly well outlined 
by streams, just as the Black Hills were by 
the north and south branches of the Chey- 
enne River. These two streams practically 
encircle the hills and fence them in. 

The “Grassland” south of the Niobrara 
River was bounded the same way on the 
north and east side by the Niobrara and 
Missouri Rivers, and just “petered out” to 
the south, where it gradually blended into 
the semi-timbered, well-watered Texas 
prairies, which were like, yet different from 
in many ways, the “Grassland” farther 
north. 

The west edge of the “Grassland” never 
was sharply marked, nor definitely fixed, 
because it moved westward from the Mis- 
sourl with the advance of the white occu- 
pation and the receding eastern edge of the 
old buffalo range. 

There was a definite reason for this which 
was as marked as the shifting western 
boundary of the “Grassland” itself. 

This was found in the distribution of the 
vast buffalo herds, for where they went, 
there the buffalo grass grew like a tight, 
curly mat of tawny, cougar-colored lawn, 
which came green in the spring, grew, rip- 
ened, and made seed by July 1, and then 
cured, as natural hay, on the ground, and 
lost all semblance of life, to bleach out to 
the color above and then stay that way un- 
til the next spring—a vast, smooth, yellow- 
ish-gray expanse as lonesome as Hell and 
yet exerting such a powerful “pull” that no 
man could ever get away from it if he once 
became well acquainted with it. 

This shifting edge of the buffalo grass 
was where plains and grassland met, tho 
both were grassy countries, more or less. 

It was a hard, unrelenting, man-eating, 
empty place of monotonous, rolling hills 
and valleys as barren of anything, as a bil- 
liard ball, save this short, curly, buffalo 
grass. 

It had no weed, tree, shrub or plant for 
miles and miles to afford anchorage for the 
eye, except along the streams and shallow 
valleys. 


ERE a few gnarled cottonwoods, wild 

rose thickets, or plum or choke cher- 
ry patches grew where the annual fires, set 
by Indians, could not burn them out. 

This “Plains Country” was the old buf- 
falo range that lay west of the “Grassland,” 
and ended abruptly where it met the blue- 
stem grass. 

Bluestem grass was the grass of the real 
“Grassland,” and it is as different from the 
buffalo grass as day is different from night. 

As the buffalo gave way to the westward 
advance of man, the bluestem grass kept 
pace with the white occupation, and it “ate 
up” the buffalo grass in an amazing way. 

If the buffalo failed to pasture as usual 
on the buffalo grass covering any section 
for one season, you would then find blue- 
stem grass in patches all over the aban- 
doned range the following spring. 

The second year these patches would 
consolidate; the third year the buffalo 


grass was “mopped up” and a solid sea of 
bluestem was growing, its seed-canes saddle- 
high, like a field of wheat, where only short, 
curly buffalo grass had been supreme for 
ages—and what a sight those unbroken 
new fields of bluestem were! 
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The wind waved the long seed-stems like 
cream billows. You could run out into this 
grass 50 yards and vanish in its densely 
growing canes. 

It was the finest wild grass that ever 
clothed the world, and it moved west from 
the Missouri River to the west edge of 
Nebraska in about the fifteen years imme- 
diately following the westward shrinking 
of the eastern edge of the old buffalo range. 

This means that from 1870 to 1885, or 
about that period, the face of a strip of 
country beginning at the Niobrara River on 
the north and running south to northern 
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Ballad of Border Plains 


The James boys, the James boys 
Are coming down the line, 

With smoking pistols in their hands 
And stirrup straps that shine ; 

A flying, bearded midnight crew, 
They ride the road they chose, 

With pngling spurs and sacks that hang 
From sweaty saddle bows. 


Bury deep your silver spoons 
And hide away your rings— 
The James boys, the James boys 
Are in the gale that sings. 
They headed out from Perryville ; 
They took the pike at Lafe, 
And shot a man at Gallatin, 
And scoured out the safe. 
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They sweep the border plains at night, 
They roam them in the day; 

And people shudder at their name 
In cities far away. 

For Jesse’s pistol butt is notched, 
And Jesse’s eye is true; 

He'd never falter for a gun 
In hands of me or you! 


A headlight glows along the ties; 
The train is roaring by; 

God save the men who pilot it 
From Frank’s and Jesse’s eye! 

The wooden bridge at Allen’s Grove 
Might be a flaming bar, 

And streaming lead from dusky trees 
Could shatter every car. 


Oh, prairie grass and prairie towns, 
And prairie roads at night— 

The blood of phantom highwaymen 
Can flow before your sight; 

And shapes may ride the gravel path, 
The shapes of men who sinned— 

The James boys, the James boys 
Are coming in the wind! 














MacKinuay Kanror. ! 





Texas, and being, roughly, about 200 miles 
wide, was changed from its age-old aspect 
of barren or very close-cropped lawn of a 
tawny color to an expanse of luxurious, 
heavy grass with blades 18 inches to 3 feet 
long and seed-stems about shoulder-high 
to the average man, standing as close to 
each other on the ground as the seed-stems 
in an “open” field of wheat. 

If one had never seen the original short, 
curly, “blonde” buffalo grass as it grew 
while the buffalo herds lived to crop it 
down, he would never suspect that such a 
change could possibly take place, and espe- 
cially not within the short time mentioned. 

Yet it did take place, exactly as I tell 
you, and it was all a natural change without 
any cultivation, seeding or help of any kind 
whatsoever from man, except to keep the 
buffalo from trampling over the ground it- 
self. No man could ever do that job of 
changing as quickly as Nature did. 
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T FIRST we missed the old “Short 

Grass Country” and then we began to 
cut the new bluestem grass for hay—and 
mighty good hay it was, too. After it took 
over the land and had seeded for a few 
years, it either killed or held back the tall 
seed-canes, or it did not run them up high, 
as it did at first. 

We began to notice that the tall seed- 
stems were growing thinner and shorter and 
that the bed-grass was thickening up and 
growing longer leaves until after, say, about 
five years, the buffalo grass had gone utter- 
ly and the bluestem had changed from its 
early form of rather short leaves and tall 
seed-stems to its final aspect of a vast 
field of long, luxuriant leaves with scarce- 
ly enough of the tall seed-canes to be no- 
ticeable. 

When it reached this stage it was about 
knee-deep and “as thick as the hair on a 
dog,” and the amount of hay it would pro- 
vide to the acre was about the same in bulk 
mass as it would be if one cut an ordinary 
heavy stand of oats or wheat just before it 
headed out. 

I have no authentic figures as to the ac- 
tual tonnage cut by haymakers in the early 
days, but I know it was enormous, because 
I have seen haystacks as high as they could 
be built from a hayrack, and each stack as 
long as three or four lengths of team and 
wagon, and wide in proportion, standing as 
thickly on the grass stubble, where they 
had been cut, as houses stand in an ordi- 
nary village. 

I should guess that an ordinary city block 
of space in good heavy bluestem grass 
would provide from three to four stacks of 
hay such as I describe above. 

This may be twice as much as they did 
cut—I don’t know for certain— but I think 
my estimate of four stacks to the city block 
of space would not be far wrong. 

I do know positively that no other grass- 
iand which I have ever looked at has cut so 
much hay as that old, wild bluestem used 
to produce in its best days. 


T MUST not be taken for granted that 

all this change went on in an uninhab- 
ited land. Far from it. It came about only 
when the buffalo was driven farther west 
each year by increasing settlement of the 
old range. 

The buffalo grass went with the buffalo, 
and bluestem grass came with the settler, 
and the two were simultaneous. 

The west edge of the “Grassland” was 
the east edge of the buffalo grass buffalo 
range, and this elusive boundary shifted as 
the herds grew thinner until, in 1885, the 
buffalo finished, the last hide hunter wiped 
his bloody knife and dumped the last hide 
on the last Missouri River steamer to drop 
down to that Port of Lost Romances, old 
St. Louis. 

All of the fascinating history of the early 
West is closely coupled, one way or anoth- 
er, with this old river town; from the early 
French and Spanish days down to the rail- 
road era, which put the old river boats out 
of business. 

The haze of time is already softening the 
savagery of the earliest times and the ro- 
mantic glamor of legendary tales is replac- 
ing prosaic truth; the generations of now 
look askance on stories of the brave old 
days that we old-timers know are sober 
truth, tho at times wildly fantastic enough 
to sound like Arabian Nights’ tales to those 
who never knew old, primitive conditions. 

And so the world moves from the old 
one-cartridge meat guns, handled by thin- 
lipped men, to these days of radio, jazz, 
and no guns at all. And we old-timers 
live with our own ghosts, which we bring 
forth—sometimes—for you to see, and per- 
haps understand. 
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FOREWORD 

This series of papers on bass and bass fishing 
began a year ago, and thruout 1925 we discussed 
black bass generally, paying but incidental atten- 
tion to fishing. Now we are going to get down 
seriously to a discussion of tackle—of tackle the 
reader understands; not how to use it—that will 
come in a third section. Many have been the let- 
ters of commendation on the first section, and we 
invite our readers to feel free to criticize and 
make suggestions as well as to commend. I want 
to take this opportunity to thank those corre- 
spondents who have made known to me my errors 
and mistakes, as well as those who have had noth 
ing but words of praise; I hold the one as worth 
while as the other. I want to be perfectly clear as 
to what this section is to be; therefore, a further 
word may not be out of place. I do not expect 
to give the reader a complete encyclopedia of bass 
tackle; that would be impossible. Simply, I hope 
to supply him with a brief survey of the subject, 
touching the high spots here and there, as it were. 
[ have already had my say upon the caster’s par- 
ticular tackle, in “Casting Tackle and Methods,” 
and the chapters devoted to the subject here will 
seem but a rehash of that book, which is unavoid- 
able. When it comes to the outfit for the bass fly- 
fisherman, we will be in new territory, but I may 
not devote more time to the subject than I do to 
casting with short rod and reel. Then there is 
live-bait fishing, with its particular outfits, a sub- 
ject which I covered thoroly in ‘The Book of 
Live Bait Fishing,” tho that, too, must be dis- 
cussed briefly here. You get my idea; this is to 
be a series of papers on bass tackle suitable to all 
varieties of fishing. Consequently, I will 
have to be brief in my discussions of the, various 
matters. My desire is to make this section so plain, 
so brief, yet so complete that the angler in search 
of tackle information relative to black bass will 
find the essential thing in as few words as possi- 
ble. 1 realize—none better—that my task is 
bound to be somewhat difficult and perhaps meas- 
uraby a failure, yet there is a very real need for 
such information, and I will do my best.—O.W.S. 


bass 


T IS an utter impossibility to single out 

one article of the bass fisherman’s equip- 
ment and say, “This is the most impor- 
tant.” The fact of the matter is, whatever 
the angler’s particular method of fishing, 
with bait or fly, his tackle is a unit; each 
part must function perfectly in order to se- 
cure the best results; if it does not, there is 
“war among the members.” The angler’s 
outfit is something like a painted master- 
piece. The student of the painting may 
not say which color or shade is of greatest 
importance; all are needed to produce the 
finished thing of beauty. So, at the very 
commencement of our tackle discussion, 
get the fact firmly fixed in mind that while 
I may for the moment seem to talk as tho 
the item under discussion was of utmost 
importance, such is not the case, save that 
each and every item of the outfit is of ut- 
most Importance. 

So much has been written upon the im- 
portance of the angler’s rods, and there is 
such a great variety on the market, both as 
to material and length, that it seems ut- 
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Contemplation; and it is not all in the tackle 


terly out of the question to condense a 
sufficiency of advice into a single chapter, 
yet such is my purpose. So important is 
the rod in the outfit, whatever the method 
of angling, that if it fail anywhere, the 
whole paraphernalia is faulty. The rod 
must be as nearly perfect for the particular 
type of fishing in view as it is possible to 
secure. I will talk of each outstanding 
method of angling separately. 


Tue Castina Rop 

Material—In the selection of material 
much will depend upon the character of 
the rod desired, length, number of joints, 
and other factors. I am firmly wedded to 
split bamboo as the best material for good 
rods, high grade rods. I am convinced that 
it gives better action than any other ma- 
terial used. Understand, I am speaking of 
high grade rods; a cheap, split bamboo is 
indeed a cheap tool. One should pay in the 
neighborhood of $15 and from that up. In 
cheaper rods, not lower grade, I would 


strongly advise the steel; and for rods with 
many joints, it is the “only thing,” as will 
appear under the next heading. Solid wood 
is very good, if very good, by which I 
mean there are many solid wood rods on 
the market that are poorly constructed and 
unreliable. Greenheart makes a good cast- 
er, and hickory is a fairly good native 
wood, especially for the shorter casters. 
Lancewood is too prone to set under strain 
for me to recommend it highly. If one can 
lavish $30 on a split bamboo, securing the 
last word in finish and the best of material, 
he will have a rod of which he justly can 
be proud and hand down to posterity. A 
well-made steel, especially those wound 
with silk the whole length, are as good. 

Length—-Nowhere has a hotter battle 
raged in the bass angling world than right 
here. We lovers of the short casters have 
been likened to users of “bean poles,” “um- 
brella handles,” etc., still we have gone on 
recommending and using the short casters. 
I doubt very much if one can secure a bet- 
ter actioned tool than the 5 or 5%-foot 
caster for handling the heavier lures and live 
baits. To the objections sometimes raised 
that such rods lack action—resiliency—I 
can only suggest that the objector has not 
had the privilege of using a really high class 
rod. There is action aplenty, and when it 
comes to throwing the lure, a rod of the 
length recommended is far and away the 
best. Such a rod should weigh from 3% 
ounces, for the lightest, to 6 ounces, for the 
heaviest; 5 ounces is a good average 
weight. For the casting I have mentioned, 
as will appear when we take up actual fish- 
ing in Part III, the 5 or 5'%4-foot caster is 
the thing. 

When it comes to casting the lighter 
lures, bass bugs and feather minnows, if 
the angler wishes to use those lures with a 
short rod, I would recommend a caster of 
at least 6% feet, from 6% to 8%, slender 
and resilient to a fault. Such a rod must be 
well made, scientifically constructed, in or- 
der to retain the action required, as well 
as to possess strength. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to secure a rod of over 6% feet well 
proportioned, and I do not know that I am 
recommending a longer rod for the rank 
and file of casters, even when handling the 
feather minnow. A resilient rod of that 
length will handle a feather minnow or bass 
bug wonderfuly well, tho personally I pre- 
fer to use those lures with the fly rod, as 
the reader will discover. 

Joints —As to the number of joints, much 
will depend upon the particular use to 
which the rod is to be subjected. There 
is no question but that the one-piece rod 
is the best, tho in wood, either solid or split 
bamboo, it is exceedingly difficult to secure 






































Four casting rods 


good material in long strips; then, too, a 
long rod is inconvenient for transportation ; 
it is always in the way and awkward. For 
the shorter rods I prefer the two-piece con- 
struction; a short butt, long tip, gives bet- 
ter action than joints of equal length. 
Where more than two joints are desired, by 
all means secure a steel rod, for that mate- 
rial lends itself admirably to numerous 
joints. Those with joints of but a foot pos- 
sess practically as perfect action as those 
with three. The longer casters it will be 
necessary to secure in three joints, per- 
haps more. Remember every ferrule, every 
joint, is a potential point of weakness, and 
eliminate whenever possible. That ferrules 
should be so distributed—placed—as not to 
fall at the point of extreme strain, goes 
without saying. 

Mountings—For metal work there is no 
material in anywise comparable to Ger- 
man silver; it wears well, is sightly and 
stands the maximum of abuse without com- 
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plaint. It is therefore recommended for 
reel seats, ferrules, caps, checks, ete. While 
nickel looks well at first, it wears “brassy” 
and soon becomes unsightly. I would urge 
the very best ferrules, shouldered and ser- 
rated, for they add to the length of life 
and strength of the rod. I would provide 
off-set guides of some type, tho the par- 
ticular shape is not so important, provid- 
ed they be large enough and sufficiently 
smooth not to wear the line unduly. Un- 
less the rod is provided with tungsten steel 
guides, I would strongly urge agate lined, 
at least for the first and tip-top, as it is 
those which receive the greatest wear. 
Agate adds a touch of luxury and aristoc- 
racy that is highly satisfactory to the eye. 
I do not know but that the tungsten steel 
will wear as well. Do not make the mistake 
of getting guides too small, and do not 
have more than are necessary on the rod, 
for every guide adds to the friction; upon 
the other hand have enough to give neces- 
sary strength, say two besides the tip-top 
on the shorter—three on the longer. 


THE Fiy Rop 


Turning our attention to the fly rod, we 
are confronted with all the problems we 
have faced in our consideration of the cast- 
ing rod, tho here length and action rise into 
especial prominence. The fly rod should 
weigh anywhere from 6 to 9 ounces, accord- 
ing to material and length; the steel, in 
9%4-foot length, will weigh approximately 
7 ounces. Do not get a lighter than 6-ounce. 

Material—This subject can be dismissed 
with a brief word or two, or with a recapit- 
ulation of what was said regarding the 
matter in connection with the casting rod, 
for after all, the basic problem is essen- 
tially the same. I doubt very much if there 
is a material equaling split bamboo for fly 
rods, provided the angler is willing to pay 
the price. There are cheap rods on the 
market, which fact sometimes leads the 
angler to think split bamboo a poor mate- 
rial; but it is quality, not material, that is 
at fault. A high grade split bamboo is far 
and away the best actioned fly rod on the 
market. Next in grade is the steel. As I 
said under the head of casting rods, let me 
repeat here; a steel rod is far and away a 
better caster than a poor split bamboo; and 
for some services I would select a steel. The 
“De Luxe,” silk wound, is a wonderfully 
actioned rod and far from inexpensive. In 
the lighter fly rods, of course, select the 
split bamboo; for heavier work buy the 
high grade steel. There is no room for 

















Casting rods. Left to right: Bristol De Luxe, three-piece bamboo; three-piece steel, four-piece steel. 
The one on the extreme right may be carried in a pocket, and the one next to it will pack in a long 
tackle box 




















Fly rod (left) and a live-bait rod 
solid woods as I see the matter; that in 
spite of the position of our English friends, 
and we will let it go as it stands. 
Length—This all depends upon the sort 
of fishing you are to indulge in, what you 
demand of a rod, and your own expertness. 
I doubt if it is ever advisable to select 
shorter than a 9 or 9%-foot for average 
bass fishing, whether. you plan on shore 
fishing or casting from a boat. Upon the 
other hand, I doubt if I would ever go to 
12 feet, as some recommend; such a rod is 
certain to prove unwieldy and awkward 
often, whatever may be its advantages in 
handling a long line. I can but feel that 
the 9 or 914-footer is better actioned; and 
when it comes to playing the fish, sweeter 
toned. I can see no necessity for longer 
rods, tho I have many good friends who in- 
sist that an 11-foot fly rod for bass is the 
thing. I am ready to stake my reputation 
on the selection I have here made, and am 
sure the reader will find the advice good. 
Number of Joints—Once again, I sup- 
pose the perfect rod would be the one- 
piece, were it possible to secure them, tho 
on the face of things it is utterly impossi- 
ble. As to the number of joints, there is 
no argument; two would leave the sections 
too long, and be awkward for transporta- 
tion, aside from placing the ferrule in the 
very center of the rod, the point of weak- 
ness. No; three joints, of course, their 
length being determined by that of the rod. 
Mountings—This, too, is but a repeti- 
tion of what was said under this head in 
discussing the casting rod. By no means 
employ other than German silver. The 
first guide should be agate lined, if not of 
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tungsten steel, which holds true also of the 
tip-top. The line guides will not be of the 
same type as those used on the short cast- 
ing rod, nor will they be of the same cali- 
ber. I think the simple snake guide the 
best, tho some fly-men like the ringed 
type; however, rings move back and forth, 
offering greater resistance to the line. Bet- 
ter by far, get the snake guide tungsten 
steel; they will last forever and are per- 
fectly smooth. As to the number of guides 
required, ail will depend upon the character 
of the rod, whippy or stiff, as well as length. 
Ordinarily there should be one on the first 
joint near the upper ferrule, allowing plen- 
ty of room to manipulate the line between 
the reel and guide, three on the second 
joint, distributed according to points of 
pull, three also on the third, or tip, placed 
carefully, with an eye out not only for 
strength but for action as well. 

Action —The action, “character” if you 
please, of the bass fly rod, is of supreme 
importance. The character of a rod, like 
that of a man, is the sum total of its make- 
up. The ideal fly rod for the purpose should 
never be whippy, yet resilient to a fault: 
actionable, yet with a sufficiency of back- 
bone to fight the fish that “inch for inch 
and pound for pound is the gamiest fish 
that swims.” I had rather a rod verged on 
the side of stiffness than that it lacked 
backbone. It must be able to stand up well 
under strain; be possessed of whole length 
action. Avoid the fly rod that dips at ‘the 
tip; the curve should be even and well 
graduated, from handgrasp to tip-top. Ro- 
tate the rod in your hand, keeping an eye 
on the tip-top to see that it retains prac- 
tically the same position, the same “slant.” 
Of course, it goes without saying the rod 
will be the one you like, or as it is some- 
times expressed, the one that “fits” you; 
tho beware of thinking that “fits” means 
more than it does, or that the rod you fail 
to handle well is unfit for you. 


Tue Live-Barr Rop 

One can use a fly rod for live-bait fishing 
with joy and profit, tho he must needs 
watch out or he will get into trouble. I 
like the fly rod and automatic reel for 
still-fishing with live bait, tho there is the 
regular live-bait type of rod. For easting 
frogs and minnows, to my mind there is 
nothing better than the casting rod de- 
scribed under that head at the beginning 
of this chapter. Personally, I can see no 
good reason why one should change rods 
when simply changing from “plugs” to live 
bait, so I recommend the casting rod for 
live-bait casting. The rod can be used for 
still-fishing also, tho it is hardly long 
enough and actionable enough for that 
tvpe of angling to enable the angler to sap 
the utmost joy from the sport. 

To my mind the best rod for live-bait 
fishing, other than casting, is the old-fash- 
ioned type with reel seat above the hand, 
and one that is 9 or 10 feet long. Fact of 
the matter is, one can attach reel bands and 
line guides to a bamboo “pole” and have 
wonderful sport. I have built a number of 
live-bait rods of the type, 9% to 12 feet 
long, in three and four joints, always em- 
ploying split bamboo, which have been all 
that the heart could desire. They should 
be rather heavy, with plenty of lifting pow- 
er. The reader understands such rods are 
not built with the thought of casting from 
the reel, or throwing the minnow or frog 
any great distance; rather they are for 
boat fishing, when the angler is out from 
shore. As I said in the preceding para- 


graph, the fly rod can be used to good ad- 
vantage, but do not subject a light fly rod 
to such heavy work. 

Perhaps one of the best general purpose 
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live-bait rods is the 
6% or 7-foot caster, 
built on the lines of a 
regular casting rod, 
but somewhat long. 
With such a rod one 
can throw a live bait 
very well indeed, and 
when it comes to still- 
fishing it islong enough 
to keep the line away 
from the side of the 
boat. Of course, such a 
rod gives the maxi- 
mum of action in a 
caster, and is therefore 
enjoyed by some for 
all casting; and by 
the way, it will handle 
the bass bug and feath- 
er minnow fairly 
well. If it is somewhat 
light, very well indeed. 
It is a splendid tool to 
have in your battery. 

So I have discussed 
the large subject of 
rods, compressing a 
vast amount of infor- 
mation into a single 
chapter. I know its 
limitations—none bet- 
ter; but if the reader 
wishes more complete 
information he will 
have to go to some of 
my other works. 


(To be continued) 

















Trying out a fly rod; note the bend—even from hand-grasp to tip-top 





The Milk River Squaretails 


N 1911 I was looking up a lot of outdoor things in the country now known as 

Glacier Park. The park was to be opened and the Great Northern Railroad 
was going to exploit it and- wanted accurate, first-hand information for its adver- 
tising department to work with. 

Guesswork would not do, so Louis Hill sent for me and I went into the wilder- 
ness for him, to be gone all summer. The result was an armload of reports on 
everything from trees to trading posts, and early Blackfoot names for rivers, moun- 
tains and everything else. 

One trip I made away to the north along the east side of the range, nosing into 


oe 
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every hole and valley from the Swift Current River, south to the Two-Medicine, 
following along the old Travois Trail (the oldest road on the continent), which 
runs along the east base of the Rockies from Alaska to Patagonia, the longest, 
oldest road ever made by man. 

There are ghosts aplenty along that road, brother, I can tell you! Ghosts and 
dead men’s bones, so old that they crumble like rotten wood when you touch them 
—but that’s another story. 

In August I was working south from St. Mary’s Lake, along this trail, with a 
Blackfoot Indian. 

We crossed Hudson’s Bay Divide, leaving the waters flowing to the Arctic 
behind us, and picking up gulf water in the brooks flowing down from the foothills 
of Tripple Divide Mountain. 

To the west the waters from this mountain flow into the Pacific, for this is 
the top of the world in America, and the waters flow from here into three oceans. 

On top of the divide a snow storm whirled down and caught the outfit in shirt 
sleeves, for the day had been hot. 

We nearly froze for an hour in a summer blizzard, and were mighty glad to 
reach a Blackfoot hay corral on one of the headwaters of Milk River, a fine, clear 
creek, about 6 to 10 feet wide, and running over a rocky bottom. 

It was already sundown east of the range, and we were chilled thru, so we 
made camp here, built a big fire to get warm by, and called it a day’s travel. 

About that time the sun came out again, west of the range, and summer was 
back on the job. 

While my Blackfoot companion made camp I dug a line and some flies out of 
my outfit, rigged a willow pole, and went to the creek to prospect for trout. 

In ten minutes I had six of the prettiest pound-and-a-half squaretails I ever 
saw! 

The creek was alive with them, and likely it is yet, for it is a mountain creek 
clear down to some old beaver ponds in a swamp two or three miles below, and 
beyond there it runs out into the alkali country and becomes just a muddy creek, 
flowing into Milk River and on to the Missouri—but those trout surely did taste 
good there in that midsummer snow camp! Et CoMANCHO. 
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@e ANGLERS’ FIRESIDE 








The wind is blowing pretty cold tonight, fel- 
lows, so draw close to the fire, and wrap your 
blankets around your shoulders. “Fellows,” did 
I say? I beg your pardon; there is a lady among 
us. Move over there, Montana, and give her 
room. ‘“What’s it she’s goin’ to talk on?” “The 
barbless hook?” Ohmigosh! An’ we thought 
that subject was exhausted; but come on, Madam, 
we are all ears. 


Letter No. 1115—More on the Barbless 

Editor Angling Department :—Won’t you please 
tell L. M. B., (who writes regarding barbless 
hooks) that the worst has come to worst, and 
that the ladies are already ‘‘wearing the things 
in their hats?’ Do tell him for me, that when 
so worn the hackles dry and fluff beautifully, the 
hump prevents loss, and the hook may be re- 
moved without the slightest trace of injury to the 
aforesaid hat. I agree that to all of us, sports- 
manship is a sacred thing, not to be exploited for 
personal gain. But I would no sooner suspect one 
tackle maker of doing that, than I would a com- 
petitor of his of letting envy and jealousy tempt 
him to discredit a thing that promises to save the 
fishing for all of us, rather than see his rival reap 
some financial gain in return for his happy 
thought. And when one comes down to it, I am 
not so sure that the barbless is not ‘“‘the emblem 
of sportsmanship.” If it can be proven that 
undersized fish are saved by its use, surely and 
undoubtedly it is that very thing! I have the 
scantest patience with the oft-repeated statement 
that one can be a sportsman regardless of the 
tackle he uses. It is nothing but an evasion. If 
we are to save the fishing, we fisher-folk must 
first cast the mote out of our own eye, whether 
the harm it is doing is little or great. If our 
method hooks unwanted fish in the gullet, or im- 
pales them on a half-dozen hooks, it cannot be 
sportsmanlike, for it destroys wantonly. And if 
our barbed fly penetrates a bony plate in the 
mouth of our trout or bass, and we must squeeze 
and twist and work and pull for an interminable 
time before our hope-of-future-fishing can feebly 
wiggle off with a bloody trail behind him, surely 
we should be able to see that our method is not 
quite what it might be, to say the least! There is 
no question as to the holding powers of the new 
hook. Everyone who tries them con- 





Now wouldn’t that ross you? I am not going 
to make any comment; no I’m not, tho I never 
could agree that tackle makes the sportsman. 
Now, to my way of thinkin’—but I'll shut up. 
Who’s next? Come on in Idaho; the water’s fine. 
Letter No. 1116—An All-Aluminum Fish Basket 

Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
who makes, or where I can get, an all alumi- 
num fish basket?—W. R. D., Ida. 

Answer.—I do not know who makes such a 
basket, and have run thru my catalog file in vain. 
I remember seeing a basket with a metal cover, 
but I have never seen one all metal. Indeed, I 
doubt very much that such a basket would be at 
all practical. Metal of any sort ‘“‘draws’’ the 
sun’s rays, and fish woud spoil more quickly un- 
less protected with ice. Perhaps when your let- 
ter is published more information will be forth- 
coming. A fish basket should be open so that 
air can find its way in and out.—O. W. S. 

Now, having disposed o’ that matter, look 
around the circle and say who you want to hear 
from next. Pennsylvania? All right; suits me 
down to the ground, for he wants to build a rod 
for fly-fishin’ ’n everythin’. 





Letter No. 1117—Wants to Build a Combination 
Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—I wish to build 
a two-in-one or a three-in-one rod; using reversi- 
ble butt-piece, utilizing intermediate piece if pos- 
sible, and have properly placed tips. My idea is 
an 8 or 8'%-foot, very light fly rod, a 9% or 10- 
foot fly rod, and a 5 or 6-foot fly. Would surely 
appreciate your assistance here.—W. H. W., Pa. 

Answer.—Of course, I have no means of know- 
ing how expert you are in rod building, but per- 
sonally, and I have been trying my hand at the 
task lo, these many years, I would hesitate to 
build a “two-in-one” or a “three-in-one.” I have 
tried out several such rods, built my profession- 
als, and I have never had one in my hands that 
was right. Using the same butt joint you can 
make a fairly actionable “twe-in-one,” tho even 
so, somehow you do not get the proper feel. In 
that case you, of course, practically build two 
rods. From my experience I am forced to say 
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that the combination rod is never highly satis- 
factory in any combination. I am going in for 
the “one-in-one”’ exclusively. Still, you may be 
able to produce a rod that you will like, and if 
you do we of the Outdoor Life family shall be 
very glad indeed to hear about it.—O. W. S. 


I don’t know whether I helped him out or not, 
but I tried to. You remember that inscription on 
the headstone in the cattle country? “Here lies 
Bill. He done his damnedest; angels could do no 
more.”’ Well, that’s me. But who’s next? Idaho, 
we'll hear from you. Stand right up an’ talk it 
out. 


Letter No. 1118—He’s a Both-Hander, Too 

Editor Angling Department:—I was wonder- 
fully interested in Jack Maxwell's article upon 
casting with either hand, and can agree with 
everything he says regarding its value. Now, I 
was unfortunate enough to get what is known as 
barber’s paralysis years ago, when only a worm 
and minnow fisherman. Of course, when I took 
up casting I soon found my right arm would tire 
easily, and I could not always turn my line prop 
erly. I tried my left hand, and now while I cast 
both ways very well, I can do the best work with 
the old left hook, for distance, accuracy and en- 
durance. I can do almost as well with the fly 
rod, too. Nowadays all depends upon which di 
rection I wish to cast as to which hand I use. It 
seems to me when bait casting my left has all the 
advantage, for when my lure strikes the water, 
my right hand is free to turn the reel and handle 
the net. A fellow can learn anything he has to.- 
W.R. C., Idaho. 

Answer.—One can well understand how con- 
venient it would be to be able to send a lure in 
either direction, from either hand, obviating to 
a great extent the necessity for the underhand 
cast, which is dangerous where two are in the 
boat, and always somewhat difficult to make. 
What you say about the convenience of having 
the right hand free to crank the reel, is striking. 
Most of us change from right to left hand in or 
der to free the old handy paw. Perhaps we could 
become as expert with the left as with the right, 
if we had to, but we don’t; so we don’t.—O. W.S. 


An’ that’s that! I’ve got a sore finger; 
scratched it yesterday; maybe I'll lose my arm, 
then I'll sure be glad to reread this letter. If a 
fellow will, he can. But the hour grows late, and 
there are a lot o’ fellows just anxious to make 
their spiel. Let’s see; which one o° the bunch 
shall it be? I’d like to hear from all, but that 
can’t be done tonight. Well, we heard from Mon- 
tana in ’nickers, and it’s only fair to let the other 

persuasion speak. You, Montana, in 








cedes that. Last year I tried them 
for a month on the rainbow in Wyo- 
ming, and this season for «a like 
time on northern Minnesota bass. 
We released hundreds of fish, and 
not once did we need to touch one 
with our hands. If the soft part of 
the mouth is penetrated, the barb- 
less is superior mainly because it 
holds better. In ‘such cases the 
barbed will enlarge the cut enough 
to release the fish without handling 
(and as, alas, it often does the big 
ones!) It is when one penetrates 
the bony plates that the value of the 
barbless, from a conservation stand- 
point, is apparent. It may take 
some manipulating, but by keeping 
in mind the construction of the hook, 
one can always work it out without 
handling or in any way injuring the 
fish. And oh, it is such a satisfaction! 
It makes the greatest difference in 
the world in the lightness of one’s 
heart, when the day is over. We 
have been taking fishing trips for a 
number of years. Every year we 
must go farther into the wilds be- 
cause of the swarming hordes—just 
like ourselves—and their ravages. 
Everyone who thinks at all knows 
how the sport is threatened. Some 
years back I read some little verses 
that I think gave me my first con- 
ception of the tragedy of old age. It 
was a most appealing little supplica- 
tion, and the theme was “Lord, don’t 
let me grow too old to fish!’’ Many 
a time my heart eachoed it. But now 
I do not say it quite that way; more 
like this: ‘‘Lord, first let me grow 
too old to fish.” My only hope lies 
‘in the universal use of the barbless. 


—L. G. G., Mo. 





long ones; what’s on your mind? 








Leter No. 1119—Brown Trout Again 

Editor Angling Department :—I 
note that W. E. C. of Wyoming— 
July, 1925, Fireside—wants to know 
the difference between brown and 
loch leven trout. The loch leven here 
in the Madison River are different 
from the browns. The mouth is 
more like that of the brook trout. 
They are of a golden color and have 
large square spots along the sides, of 
a lighter color than the body. They 
gow large; have been caught up to 
23 pounds.—C. M. T., Mont 

Answer.—One must “go slow”’ al- 
ways when dealing with fish names, 
for sometimes one name refers to two 
or three varieties. There are at least” 
three “brown” trouts; tho, of course, 
just one is a true brown. Both the 
brown and the loch leven are intro- 
duced fish; the one from Germany, 
the other from Scotland, tho it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if there is any ana- 
tomical difference between the 
Scotch, German and English trout. 
The brown is the brook trout of Eng- 
land and the Continent, where they 
do not have our rainbow and cut- 
throat, and where the eastern brook 
trout, “speckled’”’ trout, is always 
known as char, its proper name. I 
am greatly interested in your de- 
scription of the fish, and perhaps will 
bring out some further discussion.— 
Oo. W. S. 

Time to go home, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen; sorry, but it is—you see, I 
am married too. Oh, I am a Caesar 








BEAUTIES 


After two hours on the Frying Pan River, Colorado 


in my own household, but my wife 
says it’s time Caesar was in bed., 
Good-night ! 
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The Sawfish 

That a sawfish does not need its saw to 
remain alive was proved by an occurrence 
witnessed by me one time at New Smyrna, 
Fla. Our guide had a cast net, which is a 
small net that will catch almost anything. 
The lower ends are weighted with leads, 
and in casting it the man usually holds the 
net in his teeth, releasing it as the throw is 
made. If he forgets to open his mouth, it is 
just too bad, because the net might jerk his 
front teeth out. However, it is much easier 
to handle when so held. 

A small 4-foot sawfish, with about an 8- 
inch saw, came swimming along the beach 
where we were fishing for channel bass from 














Very large sawfish (in foreground) and a shark 


shore, and was caught in the net. I re- 
marked to the guide that I wanted that 
saw, and he took out his knife and easily 
cut thru the cartilaginous nose, severing the 
saw therefrom. Then he pitched the sawfish 
back into the ocean and it swam away. I 
had not dreamed he would release the fish 
alive. 

Several years later an article in a New 
Smyrna paper came to my attention, telling 
of a sawless sawfish. It was a bit larger 
than the one I have mentioned, and just 
about as large as the despoiled sawfish 
would have grown in that time. Who 
knows? It may have been the same one. 

So I have been wondering what the saw 
is for. The fish is a vegetarian, I am ad- 
vised, and the saw cannot possibly be used 
to gather food. 

Big sawfish are common in the ocean be- 
low Miami, and on the lower West Coast. 
They sometimes attain a length of 15 feet, 
or even longer, and usually are taken by a 
harpoon in shallow water, where they fre- 
quently are found. They are of a different 
family from the swordfish, which is usually 
seen in the blue water, far from land. 

A friend of mine once had one pick up a 
mullet bait when he was still-fishing for 


tarpon on the west coast of Florida. He 
held the big fish for two hours, and finally 
broke the line. He was all alone in the lit- 
tle launch, and said that the sight of that 
sawfish threshing the water and swinging 
his big sword when he made for deep water, 
sent cold chills thru him, for the saw could 
have cut off an end of the boat, with the 
power of the big fish back of it. 

These are said to be of the shark family, 
and do not strike a trolling line. They are 
not considered to be one of the game fish 
of Florida waters. 

Wendell Endicott sent us the picture of 
a very large sawfish, which is shown here, in 


company with a shark.—W. B. H. 
On Deep Waters 


The law of the water wherever I have 
been is this: “Stay by and help the man 
who is in trouble, at the risk, if necessary, 
of your own boat and life.” 

This law is understood and followed by 
the men who take their livelihood from the 
water. 

Now a gas engine is to me only so much 
twisted iron, so far as knowing what makes 
it go is concerned. I know, only, that I do 
certain things and it goes—usually. The 
wonder to me is that, of all the boats that 
leave port for the fishing grounds, so few 
have had trouble. 

This is probably true because the won- 
derfully versatile men who run them keep 
them in good condition because they own 
them. 

It is much safer to be out on the sea 
than to be in Miami where you can be run 
over very easily. Perusal of the daily pa- 
pers will show this to be a fact. One must 
remember that he is fishing about five 
miles off shore over 100 feet of water, 
where the big waves can make even the 
large steamers roll. 

No boatman cares to be too much alone 
on a rough day, when his boat is not acting 
right. 

I remember once when I was fishing off 
the Palm Beach inlet for king mackerel. 
We had a plan that saved much gasoline 
and running around. When we located the 
kings, we would often anchor among them. 
The Gulf Stream runs close to shore there 
and would take our line out to the north. 
We would not get our cut mullet bait out 
100 feet from the boat, until one of the 
great, silvery king mackerel would have it. 

Every 5-pound fish meant a quarter in 
those days, to the man who ran the fish- 
ing boat. It would mean much more now. 
In those days I fished with those market 
fishermen. I got the sport and they got the 
fish. Many times I came in the inlet with 
market fishermen who carried 500 to 1,000 
pounds of king mackerel that we had 
caught. 

The day in question we had a school of 
fish going good. The fish box overflowed 
with king mackerel and we threw them 
forward. The pile grew fast, for the fish 
were large and you could catch them by 
letting the bait run out with the current. 
The kingfish fleet of possibly forty boats 
was circling just to the south of us. Some- 
body evidently located another school of 
fish off to the south, for the boats moved 
that way. 

Soon we were all alone on the sea, as the 
fleet had moved so far to the south that 
they were three miles away. We tried to 








start the engine. No answering snort an- 
swered the turn of the wheel. This was 
different. We were at least anchored, but 
in an onen boat well out to sea. The fisher- 
man was a Bahama “Conch,” and he 
scratched his head and whirled the wheel 
over again and again to no avail. 

It was now late afternoon, as the sun 
was racing down into the red west. “I guess 
the gasoline pipe is plugged up,” said the 
Bahama man. He took a monkey wrench 
and unscrewed the pipe, which he slashed 
around in the sea alongside the boat. When 
he blew into it, a loathsome collection of 
stuff ran out with the sea water. Then he 
poured a pint of gasoline into the pipe. 
Quickly screwing back the pipe, he again 
started the engine, altho the fumes rose 
strongly from the bottom of the craft. 
Away we went toward Palm Beach and 
safety. 

I guess that is the closest I have been so 
far to staying out all night on the ocean 
against my will, altho I have done it twice 
purposely. 

Florida is a long state and Miami is far 
to the south end of it. Once a kingfish 
boat was blown out to sea by a west wind 
after it broke down off Miami. The Gulf 
Stream took her north at the rate of some 
four miles an hour. The men had some 
water and plenty of kingfish which they 
ate raw. After they got the boat to run 
they headed for the coast. They could not 
reach it, for they had been blown out so 
far from land. 

The last gallon of gasoline they saved 
when out of sight of land. All this time the 
Gulf Stream was working. It took’ them 














A 25-pound king mackerel 


north swiftly. After a while a northeast 
breeze sprang up, as northeast winds will in 
a section where this is the prevailing wind. 
Finally it blew them close to land. Then 
they put in the last gallon of gasoline and 
ran for it. It got them safely in; and where 
did they make land? You’d never guess, so 
I will tell you. It was at Brunswick, Ga. 
They had been swept north almost the 
entire length of the long state of Florida. 

Then there were three negro kingfishermen 
who were blown out and were picked up 
out of sight of land, by a Dutch steamer. 
They were landed at the steamer’s next 
port, which was Corunna, Spain. Still this 














only happens once in a long time. Once in 
a very long time some fisherman does not 
come back at all. 

The last time this happened, a power 
boat tried to come in the Government cut 
on a strong ebb tide, while » strong north- 
east wind blew in from the sea. It is said 
that the ebb tide caught the nose of the 
boat while the following sea rolled it over 
and over. Needless to say, nobody would 
come back from a boat that was caused to 
act thus —W. B. H. 





Photographing at Sea 

If you can go out on the sea, and, from 
the cramped cockpit of a fishing launch, 
make a good picture, you have much to 
overcome. You have little space to work 
in. Worst of all you have the sea for a 
background. 

Take a look at the illustration and see 
what can happen. Notice the picture of the 
big barracuda. See how the fish shows as a 
phantom when photographed against the 














A “spooky” looking barracuda 


water. This is due probably to the burn- 
ing sun that bites into the film so strongly 
as its glare comes back from the water. 

On inland waters you should always get 
your fish against a water background, so it 
will stand out in contrast. This is fatal on 
a bright day at sea. You must here hold the 
fish against a background of a human fig- 
ure to get the best results, if the sun is shin- 
ing fiercely. The cramped cockpit of a fish- 
ing yacht admits of very little poetic li- 
cense or variety. About the best you can 
do is to have your guide hold up the fish 
and snap. 

There are three essentials to a kodak pic- 
ture that is intended to interest sportsmen. 
It should have in it a human figure, both to 
give it life and for purposes of comparison 
of size. The human figure should not stare 
solemnly at the camera. He should regard 
the game or fish he is holding un, in the 
natural pose of admiration. 

The setting of the picture must be attrac- 
tive and true to the haunts the game or fish 
shown. For instance, a wild goose picture 
taken out back of the barn or the hog pen 
is sure to be a failure. Carry your dead 
geese or ducks to some marsh and there, in 
the natural setting, you may make a good 
picture. Half close your eyes when you 
look in the finder. See if you still can make 
out the outline. If so, you may have the 
poster type of picture that wins in its sim- 
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ple strength. And out at sea you have a 
background that does not help—that don’t 
look rough when it is rough. 

If you try to photograph a jumping sail- 
fish, tarpon, or dolphin, just disregard the 
finder except to locate the horizon thru the 
center, and snap when the fish is clear of 
the water. 

Once in a while you may get a good 
picture. In proof of all the above, I ask you 
if you have ever seen many ocean fishing 
pictures that were really good?—W. B. H. 





Brakes on Ocean Reels 

It is generally conceded by guides that 
the cleverest man who fishes out of Miami 
does not use a brake on his reel. This gen- 
tleman, being modest, does not work out 
into print. He is a real sportsman. I know 
this, for he does not use a drag on his 
ocean reel. 

A drag works in this fashion: You keep 
reeling toward you, and when the fish pulls 
too hard, the drag slips and the line is 
pulled out by the fish, even as it is reeled 
toward you. It is hard to see how the fish 
can get a slack line, unless he is very fast, 
and comes toward you faster than the reel 
can be worked. 

I have never seen this man operate, altho 
I expect to see him handle a fish soon. He 
uses no drag on the reel, and that is my 
idea of giving the fish a chance. When the 
fish runs, he brakes the reel with his thumb 
and fingers, which he protects with a cot- 
ton stall. 

It is said that when a sailfish gets after 
his bait, he takes the bait away from him, 
letting him almost get it. When he works 
the sailfish into a frenzy, he is close to the 
boat, and is usually hooked near the boat 
in plain sight. 

All this is by way of suggestion to those 
who think they are good. If you use a 
drag on your reel, you are using a fool- 
proof device that is not fair to the fish. 
Use a free-running reel without a drag, and 
you may not consider yourself so expert 
after you hook into a 
few fish. It is done; 
this man does it. 

I expect to watch 
him in action soon, 
for he and I have a 
trip framed up, and I 
expect to see some- 
thing very good when 
he hooks a fish. 

His name is Ashby 
Jones, and he hails 
from Virginia, which 
state produces a 
bumper crop of gen- 
tlemen and-> sports- 
men.—W. B. H. 








Those Large 
Tarpon 
Editor Outdoor Life: 
—Just finished read- 
ing the story of the 
supposed largest tar- 
pon for 1925, on page 
132 of the August 
number, and will say 
this is far short of the 
one that was caught 
in June shortly after I 
left Florida (Saraso- 
ta). The fish weighed 
194 pounds. I spent 
two weeks there and 
went out after tarpon 
twice. I hooked eight 
of them; landed two 
—four threw the hook 
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down, and landed two, one weighing 129 
pounds and the other 45 pounds. Also got 
a large kingfish weighing 22 pounds. 

B.C. M. H. LocKeMaANn. 


Note.—One hundred ninety-four pounds would 
be the biggest yet for Florida—W. B. H. 





New Jersey Tuna 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Tuna along the 
New Jersey Coast are caught 5 to 6 miles 
from shore. One member of our club— 
“The Asbury Tuna Club”—caught with rod 
and reel a tuna weighing 225 pounds, which 
is mounted in our club. They have been 
caught in the pound nets along our coast as 
large as 800 pounds. They are very plenti- 
ful. I have seen schools of tuna off shore 
take lead guide after lead guide away from 
the market fisherman, while they were fish- 
ing for bluefish. I saw one tuna hit a guide 
attached to a 3-inch oak oar which was 
used as an outlooker on the side of the 
boat, and the oar was broken off short just 
like a match stick. 

Most of our members are surf fishermen, 
fishing from the surf for bluefish, flake, 
striped bass for which this coast is noted 
from Maine to California, and also for 
weakfish and kingfish, which run small. 

I will give some weights, as I know them, 
of the different types of fish caught: Blue- 
fish, 2 to 13 pounds; striped bass, 2 to 48 
pounds; weakfish, 1 to 13 pounds; kingfish, 
8 ounces to 2 pounds; flake, 1 to 8 pounds. 

Our club gives prizes for all fish caught 
during the club season. Three different 
prizes for each kind, and about six to seven 
prizes on striped bass. 

N. J. Harry SIMPSON. 

Note.—Someone tried to tell me last winter 
about a big yellow-finned tuna that is caught on 
the Jersey Coast that is just like the Allison’s 
tuna that are occasionally taken at Miami. If this 
yellow tuna is common in Jersey, it is strange 
that they regarded the Allison’s tuna as a curi- 
osity, when one was caught at Miami in 1920, 
and could not be identified or named. Let’s see a 
picture of a long-finned yellow Jersey tuna. Don’t 
forget that this department welcomes pictures and 
articles of interest from its readers.—Editor 





—two I tore loose be- Tarpon caught at Sarasota, Fla., the latter part of May, 1925, by M. H. 


cause I was _ seasick 
and wanted to lie 


Lockeman. Weight, left to right: 129 pounds, 45 pounds, 98 pounds. 


The 129-pound fish was 6 feet 2 inches long and 37 inches in circum- 
ference. The fish on the right was taken by another party 
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Conducted by CiaupE P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 








The Most Picturesque Stretch of 
the Atlantic-Yellowstone-Pacific Highway 


FTER leaving the oil city of Casper, 

Wvyo., where the immense oil refineries 
are located, we find many very interesting 
things of scenic beauty, even before get- 
ting into the profound, awe-inspiring 
grandeur of the Rockies. For instance, 45 
miles west of Casper we come upon Hell’s 
Half Acre, a huge basin caused by a gas 
blowout centuries back, but only a few 
years ago this basin was used by the plains 
Indians as a buffalo trap, as it has only 
one ingress and egress, and the buffalo were 
driven down into it and there dispatched. 

Years of climatic erosion have left the 
basin a pit of fantastic and grotesque fig- 
ures. A few minutes of the tourist’s time 
here will be well spent, a few exposures 
with the camera and there will be the staid 
remembrance to be recounted years later. 

We travel on the vast, rolling 
plains, once the feeding ground of thou- 
sands of buffalo, now the grazing range of 
beef stock and numerous bands of domestic 
sheep. As we speed on westward toward 
the mighty range of the Rockies, we come 
to the beautiful Riverton Valley along 
the Big Wind River. 

Here farming and stock raising are the 
important industries. Above Riverton, 
about 30 miles, is the huge diversion dam 
of the Riverton Irrigation Project. The 
immense dam diverts an abundant flow of 
water into the big, serpentine ditch that 
twists and winds its way snakily over the 


across 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl 


arid desert, to water approximately two 
hundred thousand acres of waste land. 

In following the tortuous route of the 
river into the foothills and on toward the 
backbone of the mighty Rockies, beautiful 
camping spots are numerous and trout fish- 
ing becomes the main recreation; a truly 
sportive pastime. There are many gurgling 
creeks and tributaries to the river, which 
head at lakes farther back in the moun- 
tains. These lakes are within easy reach 
of the tourist and afford unexcelled oppor- 
tunities to the camper who wishes to 
spend a few days with Dame Nature away 
from the beaten paths of civilization. 


Bolt 


cut 


LAKE, with its straight, square- 
falls, its lawn-like shores studded 
with spruce and pine, is a spot of rare 
beauty. And in the quietude of the sur- 
rounding forests one can find much pleas- 
ure and study to occupy the mind. 
Farther up along the highway is Din- 
woodie Creek, heading at the largest gla- 
cier in the United States, a wholly unex- 
plored region, where not even a pack horse 
trail has so far been blazed into this re- 
mote territory. The Dinwoodie lakes offer 
stimulating recreation in the way of boat- 
ing and rafting. For others who may crave 
the more strenuous exercise of hiking, there 
are many mountains and cliffs to be sealed, 








The Pinnacles, from end of 








Brooks Lake—in the heart of the Rockies 


and above the lakes a natural bridge where 
the icy waters disappear at its upper end, to 
again reappear in a boiling, tumultuous 
spray below. 

Here the roadbed of the highway is a 
winding ribbon, hard and smooth as the 
floor of a temple, over the large mesa of 
decomposed granite. This rotten granite, 
as it is called in mountain parlance, makes 
the best roads of anything yet discovered 
for road building. Truly it is an unrivaled 
speedway, extending for miles across the 
flats. 

Still farther up along this highway, and 
upon the left-hand side of the river, are the 
Blue Holes; there are two of these—old 
geysers, now filled with cold water and 
abounding in large trout, and tho these 
are not to be caught, for they will strike 
at no lure, one can stand at the edge of the 
holes and gaze down upon them. 

Blue tinted, like the dome of a clear sky, 
are these holes, the walls perpendicular and 
rough, with shelving rocks jutting out, and 
below these are caves and large caverns 
leading back into the bowels of the moun- 
tains. And upon these mountains are 
small, green parks studded with stately 
pines, whose incense perfumes the air and 
invites the weary tourist to rest and com- 
posure upon the grass-carpeted turf at their 
base. 

There are numerous ranches along the 
river where one may obtain fresh eggs, but- 
ter, cream and milk, vegetables and poul- 
try, bread and other such edibles quite 
reasonable. Camping along this river is a 
real pleasure and a rare treat to the seeker 
of life in the great outdoors. And as there 
is an abundance of good firewood, and 
water of the purest kind from the melting 
snows in the mountain ranges, one may 
choose a spot to suit his own moods and 
fancies. The opportunities for this are plen- 
tiful indeed. 

At Dubois are two general stores, three 
gasoline filling stations, two commodious 
hotels, a bakery, a garage, and other ac- 
commodations for tourists, including two 
‘ampgrounds with fresh, running water, and 
wood furnished for fuel. 


N OUR way to Brooks Lake we may 

stop at the Rocky Mountain Lodge, a 
dude ranch, or tourists’ pleasure resort. And 
here gasoline, oils and food supplies may 
be purchased, furnished cabins rented, and 
saddle horses hired for a nominal sum. 
From the lodge it is 10 miles to Brooks 
Lake, and once there we are in the very 
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There’s always a chance for Kodak 


Good luck with your gun sometimes, 
good luck with your Kodak akvays. ‘There 
never was a hunting trip that didn’t offer 
picture chances galore. 







— Autographic Kodaks, $5 up. All of them conveniently 


sized and some so small that you can wear them. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., ric kodakcity 
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Sleep War 


When Cold Winds Blow 


Because of Airubber Conveniences, people have found | 
new comfort on the sleeping porch. You will find nightly | 
use for each of these articles; 


Restesy Mattress | 


fits the 
Always odorless, 





This mattress, illustrated above, body and | 
protects it from cold and dampness. | 
clean and sanitary. Many sizes and styles for cot, sleep 
ing bag, etc. Special lengths for canoe or car. Priced | 
from $15.00 to $42.50. If your dealer hasn't Airubber 
Products, write us giving his name and we'll advise vou | 
as to the style and size that will best suit your bia 
ments 

| 


Sleepesy Pillow 


Supports the head in a natural position that makes for | 
sound sleep. Ventilated. Pocket size when deflated. In 
Khaki at $3.00. | 


All Night Warmth 


| 
| 
Use an Airubber Combination Air and Hot Water| 
Cushion on cold nights. It is large enough to cover chest, | 
back or limbs. It is soft and flexible 
hours because greater hot water capacity. 
rubberized fabric with seams that cannot leak. 
inlets for air and water. Size 16‘) by 20 inches. Khaki 
at $4.00. Or Corduroy in Gray, Golden Brown, Dark | 
Blue and Chestnut at $5.00. If your dealer hasn't thes« 
three necessities, order direct and send us his name 
Enclose check or M.O | 
Hundreds of fresh air enthusiasts now use Airubber 
products on the sleeping porch, winter and summer. They 
take Airubber products on camping trips. And use| 
Airubber Products in shop and office. Write for our new | 
free catalog. You will find many other useful accessories 


Retains heat for} 
Made of | 
Separate | 


illustrated in it. 





TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 


474 West Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


67 N. Moore St., New York 
70 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 


Dealers Please Write for Proposition 








| When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 








dit 


Protected “Against Cold 





Comfortably 











For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 


Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 
they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 
ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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heart of the Rockies. On the way to the 
lake, Brooks Creek offers recreation and 
sport to the trout fisherman and a bounte- 
ous supply of the scintillating beauties for 
a never-to-be-forgotten supper, cooked over 
the coals of a camp fire beside the swirl- 
ing, murmuring brook among the whisper- 
ing pines. 

Brooks Lake, or rather Brooks Lakes, for 
there are two of them, tho the highway 
passes only one, are surrounded by high, 
perpendicular mountains—a serrated ridge 
of high, broken crags reaching far up above 
the fringing green of the pines along their 
base—the Pinnacles, a fin of the backbone 
of the Rockies. 

The lower lake is about a mile and one- 
half in length and about a mile in width. 
A tourist camp is established at the lower 
end, and one may hire rowboats for pleas- 
ure rides or for fishing purposes. 

From this lake we go over Two-Gwo-Tee 


| Pass, nearly 10,000 feet above sea level. 


village of Moran, where the huge Snake 
River dam is set at the outlet of Jackson 
Lake. The Teton Mountains are one of 
the world’s greatest scenic spots, truly rival- 
ing the Swiss Alps in height and harsh 
ruggedness. 


UNDREDS of tourists camp at Moran 

each week to rest, fish and feast their 
eyes upon the awesome, brooding grayness 
of the sublime Tetons. The protographer, 
the artist of oil colors, and the poet, have 
alike been inspired by the imposing majesty 
of this range of peaks so sharply contrast- 
ing against the blue of the sky, their sharp, 
white tins reflecting so clearly in the placid 
waters of the broad lake. These mountains 
are soon to be included into Yellowstone 
Park territory. 

Trolling for lake trout is one of the main 
pastimes at Moran, and fish weighing as 
much as 40 pounds have been taken from 
the lake after a strenuous battle lasting a 
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The Grand Tetons, Montana; world-famous in their scenic grandeur 


| This high ridge is the backbone of the 


Rockies. The roadbed is wide, hard and 
smooth; the climb is gradual but almost 
constant from the lake until the summit is 
reached, a distance of something like three 
miles. There are numerous stopping places 
along the way for those who desire to stop 


| and view the never-ending scenic beauty 
' which unfolds in an endless panorama be- 


fore the eye. To the lover of the scenic 
out-of-doors the camera will be worked 
very much overtime. 

Wave after wave of pine-clad ridges un- 
fold to the eye in ever-ascending undula- 
tions, each higher than the preceding, un- 
til the folds terminate in the high, broken 


| and snow-covered ridges of the Wind River 


Range of mountains. The crags of solid 


| granite, the spires and columns of splin- 
| tered rock-walled canyons and gorges, the 
| smooth strips upon the face of mountains 


where an avalanche had swept everything 
clean before it, leaving only broken debris 
and destruction in its wake, is, to say the 


| least, awesome. 


We go on along this mountain boulevard 


| and cross the Buffalo Fork of the Snake 


River, then follow the Snake River up to- 
ward the world-famous Grand Tetons, a 
range of mountains which rise serenely 
from the level of Jackson Lake at their 
very base, to a sheer height of 13,000 feet, 
in snow-clad and _ glacier- 
striped points. 

Awe-inspiring is the grandeur of this 


| majestic scene unfolding to our gaze as we 


drop down into the big-game countrv of 
Jackson Hole. Then we continue down a 


gradual declivity and find ourselves at the 


half hour or more, testing the skill and 
strength of both the angler and the fishing 
tackle. 

Jackson Hole is situated almost in the 
verv heart of the Jackson Hole country, 
the only place now left in the United 
States where a variety of big game is still 
plentifully existent. | Moose, elk, bears, 
deer and mountain sheep, are still to be 
found in abundance, especially so the elk, 
which are fed during the severity of winter 
months at the Leek Ranch near the base 
of the Tetons. There the elk gather by the 
hundreds from every quarter, to eat of the 
haw provided for them. 

From Moran the distance to the park en- 
trance is about 26 miles. Here you pay the 
sum of $7.50 per vehicle for passage thru 
the park, regardless of the number of oc- 
cupants it contains. Your guns are sealed 
(if you have any along) and instructions 
are given you for your guidance and obser- 
vation of park rules. This formality over 
with, you are off, pleasure-bent to delve 
among the wonders of Nature in the great- 
est tourist playground of the whole world, 

There are camping spots and there are 
the finest of hotels, the best of beds and 
the finest of food, and all at more reason- 
able rates than at many places away from 
the park. There are horses to be hired for 
riding over the mountain trails and passes, 
there are rowboats to be had, and rides in 
the big power-driven boats out over the 
broad expanse of the Yellowstone Lake. 
Then there is mountain hiking galore for 
those who like this most strenuous of all 
out-of-doors exercise. 

The good condition of the road, the com-~ 
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fort of travel over it, the many and varied 
accommodations along the routes, the 
gradual ascent to the park, and the scenic 
marvels for the sightseer, are only a few of 
the great advantages of this new highway. 
Also the highway has shortened the dis- 


mileage. 

More and more the pubic at large is tak- 
ing to the great open spaces of the out-of- 
doors during the summer months, purely 
for the invigorating effect of fresh air and 
the exercise involved. And we wish every 
last one of you who may be so fortunate 
as to travel over the new and commodious 
Atlantic-Yellowstone-Pacific Highway, to 
enjoy all of its many pleasures to the ut- 
most. 


Denver Gateway 


Sights 


Warren E. Boyer 





OR every vacation fancy a scenic thrill! 

That’s Denver’s invitation to those who 
travel. It matters not if it be an entire sum- 
mer, a2 month or a day. The Rocky Moun- 
tains make an ideal playground. Fishing, 
hiking, roughing it in camp life, or idling 
away the hours on the veranda of an up-to- 
date resort hotel nestling in pine-clad 
heights, are within easy reach and realiza- 
tion of the sightseeing motorist. Colorado’s 
capital stands in the shadow of these snow- 
capped sentinels and boasts of short scenic 
trips almost without number. 

And here, in the midst of cosmopolitan 
Denver, there is a touch of romance and 
history of the cowboy with his woolly 
“chaps,” the Indian chanting his incanta- 
tions to the sun, and the pioneer with his 
overland schooner—a means of early day 
transportation that has since been replaced 
in part by the automobile over transconti- 
nental highways. Fancy and inspiration lead 
the way to Indian trails in Denver’s Moun- 
tain Parks, now widened into comfortable 
automobile roads, or to the ruins of a min- 
ing town where prospectors became rich 
over night when the sunset’s gold was re- 
flected in the precious ore they took from 
the earth. 

Clear Creek, Bear Creek -and South 
Platte River have delightful scenic attrac- 
tions. Idaho Springs, the famous George- 
town rail loop, and Silver Plume are 













Wolf Creek Pass, near Pagosa Springs, on the 
Park-to-Park Highway. (Courtesy Denver Tour- 
ist Bureau.) 


tance from coast to coast by considerable | 
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CAMP 
TENT 


HIT 


for 
the 


*COTACU 


TRADE MARK REG 





Sleeping room for 6 to 8 persons. 
Green, water and mildew-proof Drill—Excellent Ventilation—Well 
Screened—Roomy—Strong—Light— Durable. 

AUGER (screw) Stakes—Adjustable Center Pole and Eave-rods 
—All Poles and Rods made of Telescopic Steel Tubing—AUTO 
LOCK CLASPS used on Door and Wings. 


One Tent 


Easiest to put up and take down. 
Lightest in total weight. 
We Challenge the World for Competitive Value from any Viewpoint. 


Whole Family 


AWNING AND WINGS MAKE A TWO-ROOM TENT 





DUPLEX 
AUTO 








COTACO DUPLEX 
With Wings Attached 


Perfection at — in an Auto Home 


Made of cool, dark, Verdure 


Strongest and most serviceable. 
Packsin smallest space. 








SOLD THROUGH , , SAME PRICE ALL 

DEALERS ee beers OVER U. S—SAVE 

or Shipped to Consumer of $0 lee. “00 FREIGHT by buying 
(freight added) only 7x9 53 Ibs. 9.00 on _. dealer. ‘ 

9x9 58 lbs. 45.00 rite for name of near- 

where we have no dealer. Oxil 64 Ibs. 51.00 pas ng ot: obra fl 7 

WRITE FOR DEAL- Side or front wing for all sizes catalog if no dealer in 

ERS PROPOSITION (4 Ibs. net) $5.10 each. your vicinity. 




















1640 Lawrence Street 


All necessary stakes, etc., supplied with each tent at quoted price. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


ROBT. S.GUTSHALL, President 


COTACO DUPLEX 
—Without Wings 





PRICE 


DENVER, COLORADO 











ACKED 12 in a handy bag for 
easy carrying. Light as wood, 


in one piece. No loose hooks to 
to break off or become misplaced 
Three lengths-9, 12, and 15 inches. 


Order direct if Dealer can't supply you 
Sample Folder Free 


Niagara Metal Stamping Corp. 
Devt. 900 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





easily packed, strong and made ‘)3,°" “** Baty 
17s 


- 1* 












| FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 
You Can Sleep Outdoors in Perfect Comfort 


Scientifically Correct 
Made like the fur of an animal— 
retains the heat, but not the 
moisture. Has no dead air 
spaces to become moisture- 
soaked and foul, as in a 
closely - woven or filled fabric. 


Every part can be sunned or 
washed. Weighs about 5 lbs. 


Also “‘Sleeping Bags” 
fits for the Winter Camper. 


Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; 
genuine Jena; Explor- 







and out- 








Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
stood. $1.10 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 





| _ for 
Folder 


~ $22.50 


ers 5 oz. with _case 


Imported and Domestic Shotguns and 
Rifles; Camping, Hunting, Touring, 
Enginee ring & Exploring Ki quipment. 
Write Let us furnish estimates. 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 






E-25 Warren St. New York 
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IN ONE MINUTE 


A Complete 
Five-room 
Home on 
Wheels 


Kar opened up ready for use. 
Top automatically raises 


ean view shows Kamper: | 





reached in a one-day return trip out of 
Denver. Nature has sculptured South Platte 
Canyon in a water-worn ravine until the 
visitor gasps in wonderment at the succes- 
sion of scenic thrills in the one-day return 
trip to its headwaters, by rail or automo- 


| bile. 


Bear Creek is included in a part of the 


| 65-mile circle trip by automobile thru Den- 


when berths are thrownopen | 












| KAMPER-KAR f 


A completely equipped, rigid frame, canvas cov- 
ered camping body with every convenience for | 
deluxe accommodations. Easily and _ quickly | 
mounted on any Ford chassis lother sizes built 
to order). Same weight, same height as Ford | 
Sedan when closed. Opens in 10 seconds to 6’2” 
standing room. Perfect balance and light weight 
permits usual driving speed. 
chairs. Windows right height for clear vision. 





| ver’s Mountain Parks, 


touching Golden, 
once a territorial capitol and the seat of 
the Colorado School of Mines; the grave 
of Col. William F. Cody, better known as 
Suffalo Bill, on Lookout Mountain; mu- 
nicipal golf course at Evergreen, at an alti- 


| tude of 7,000 feet, and the Park of the Red 


Passengers ride in | 


Contains two double spring beds, built-in kitchen- | 


ette, cook galley, cupboards, ice box, food com- | 
partment, wardrobe, electric lights. Properly 
ventilated. Storm proof and vermin proof. Ut- 
most comfort in any weather. Amazingly low 
price. Write for literature and full informatior. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 

415 South Henry Street. Bay City, Mich. 
= See cur exhibit 
at the Outdoor 
Show, Chicago, 
May 10-16 












This view with canvas cut away shows 
comfortable interior arrangement. 


Folds in 
30 seconds 


Now you'll enjoy the utmost 
restfulness on your trip. You can 
relish every minute as you eat, 
sleep or sit on LINCOLN ta- 
bles, beds or chairs. Open or fold 
in 30 one Fit snugly on run- 
ning board of any car. Remark- 
ably strong. Nothing detachable 
to lose. Can't wobble, sag or 
break. Besure to seethem at your 
dealer's or send to us for big new 
FREE catalog. 

Write TODAY 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 
22nd & Y Sts. Lincoln, Nebr. 


JNCOLN 


The Tourists Favorite 






Send for the 
LINCOLN 
Catalog 






FOLDING FURNITURE 














Al. Toss Pork Rind Minnows 
Guieutal Logier 19° 
himmy Wi agale: +» $]O0O 

a Wiodl er: --75¢ 












Bass, elrer od 
Por k Rind Strips-454 Jar. 











ACME FOLDING BOATS & CANOES 


Dependable boats for more than 35 years. Ideal 
for hunting—fishing— ‘camping. Meet every need. 
Light and easily carried. Write for free folder. 


Acme Folding Boat Co., 52 Boat Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 














Estes Park Village, 75 miles to the north, 
is the eastern entrance to Rocky Mountain 
National Park. There is a rail connection 
to. Boulder, Lyons, Longmont, Loveland 
and Fort Collins, and from there by auto- 
mobile, or one may arrange thru the Rocky 
Mountain Parks Transportation Company 
in Denver for the two or three-day auto 
circle trip of 236 miles. This circle trip out 
of Denver is by way of Big Thompson Can- 
yon, Estes Park, the Fall River road, cross- 
ing the Continental Divide in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Grand Lake, the 
western entrance to the park, and Idaho 
Springs and the Denver Mountain Parks. 

Prospectors with pack horses marched 
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Tug of war among motorists in Bergen Park, municipal camp grounds in Denver's mountain parks. 


(Courtesy of Denver 


Rocks, gigantic sandstone formations near 
Morrison. This trip requires four hours. 
There is a return trip of 105 miles to Echo 
Lake by automobile that takes the trav- 
eler from an altitude of 5,280 feet in Den- 
ver to 10,000 feet, unsurpassed in that more 
peaks over 13,000 feet may be seen here 
than at any other spot in America. It is 
completed in eight and one-half hours. 
Thousands make this trip every year in 
their own automobiles, and camp at Fillius 
1 Bergen Park camp grounds in the system 


| of mountain parks, 


There are four living glaciers in the 
Boulder region, 55 miles from Denver, one- 
day return trips to which are made by rail 
and auto. Two or three days are bette 
than one in taking this side trip. Arapahoe 
Glacier moves about 27% feet a year. The 
ride is thru Boulder Canyon, a picturesque 
water course, and forests to timberline. 


Tourist Bureau.) 


for days at a time thru the heights of the 
Rockies in the 60s. These winding trails 
have been widened into automobile roads, 
one of the most unusual of which is the 
scenic Peak-to-Peak Highway. This is a 
great loop flung carelessly across the foot- 
hills, and is the means of an interesting 
and spectacular trip by automobile from 
Denver to Rocky Mountain National Park, 
to Colorado Springs and back to Denver. 
From Estes Park village to Manitou, just 
west of Colorado Springs, the way wends 
for 150 miles thru mountain valleys and 
across the shoulders of high mountains, 
along trout streams and thru wooded 
stretches that retain sheltered patches of 
wnter snows. It is unusual, in that nearly 
three days of the four required to make the 
trip are experienced in the fastness of the 
heights, just as the adventurer and prospec- 
tor experienced, but in the comfort of in- 








When a face wash is "most a swim, in Overland Park camp grounds. 





(Courtesy of Denver Tourist 


Bureau.) 
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viting resort hotels, good meals and a con- 
venient means of travel. 

Nederland, Central City, Idaho Springs 
and other historic mining camps are visited 
on this ride atop the ridges of the firsv 
range of mountains, acording a splendid 
view of the peaks of the Continental Di- 
vide, as well as the Denver Mountain Parks 
and delightful stretches in Bear Creek and 
South Platte Canyons to the foot of Pikes 
Peak, 75 miles south of Denver. Camps 
and cottages are available for those who 
want to live in the open, as it were, and 
who want to break the humdrum of civili- 
zation’s trend of routine life indoors. Of 
course, there is every conceivable kind of 
accommodation, including formal dinner 
dances and receptions for the élite, and 
where the daily tariff compares favorably 
with the first class metropolitan hotels. 

Denver shows every courtesy to travel- 
ers. The City of Denver, and the business 
interests, thru the Civic and Commercial 
Association, maintain two free information 
bureaus—an uptown office of the Denver 
Tourist Bureau at 505 Seventeenth Street, 
and the Union Station Branch. Hotels and 


rooming houses are listed. Travelers are | 
directed from the uptown branch to Over- | 


land Park camp grounds or to hotels, thru 
an impartial system based altogether on 
their preferences and expressed needs. 
Colorado literature is distributed. Foreign 
hotel literature finds a place in the racks. 


Other free information- offices of the Den- | 
ver Tourist Bureau are maintained in Chi- | 


cago, Kansas City, St. Louis and Colorado 
Springs. 

Denver has many points of interest, 
many of which are included in sightseeing 
trips of two or three hours or more. The 
Capitol has a gold-encrusted dome as a 
tribute to the prospectors who were lured 
to the Rockies in the quest for the precious 
metal. The Colorado State Museum, 
across the street from the Capitol, con- 
tains relics of Indian Cliff Dwellers from 
their ruins in Mesa Verde National Park 
in Southwestern Colorado, while in the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History in 
City Park are skeletons of prehistoric mon- 


sters and wonderful displays of bird life | 
and wild animal groups. And from Chees- | 


man Park there is an inspiring view of 200 
miles of snow-capped Rockies, from Pikes 
Peak to Mount Evans and Longs Peak and 
northward into Wyoming. 

There are nearly a hundred one-day 
scenic trips out of Denver by rail, auto or 
interurban, while many delightful street 
car rides give a diversion to sightseeing, 


Arrowhead Lake, 


California 
Dr. Ralph L. Power 


AKE ARROWHEAD is located just a 


mile high, in the San Bernardino moun- 
tains of southern California, with 5,000 
acres of Arrowhead Woods within the con- 
fines of the fish and game and forest re- 
serves. 

Several routes lead from Los Angeles, 
only 85 miles away, and Lake Arrowhead 
is a region of the four seasons, altho it is 
within an hour’s ride of the land of per- 
petual summertime. 

The lake is an artificial body of water 
with an area of 775 acres, and its shore 
line of 14 miles houses many little hidden 
nooks and retreats. 

Every year the waters are restocked to 
the extent of a quarter million rainbow 
trout, and there are also perch and catfish 
in the lake. The largest fish of a year ago 
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The New “ARAB” Tent 


A real Umbrella Tent, with adjustable black enameled hollow metal umbrella ribs com- 
pletein one unit. Tent made of durable khaki material, water-proofed. No ropes. 6-ft. awn- 
ing above door, 7 ft. wide at end. Height of tent at eaves,6 4°—two sizes, 8 x8 and 10 x10’. 
Complete with jointed center pole, steel stakes and carrying bag. Very light and compact. 


Motor Tents, including the famous 7 50 65 00 
“‘Mile-High” and the popular “Arab” . to . 


Write for complete catalog describing all tents and camp equipment. DEALERS in many 
localities, but we will make special proposition where we have no dealer. 


















The New “ARAB” Tent is pictured above—the ideal tent home at a popular price. It is 
cozy and comfortable even in winter with snow on the ground. 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
In Business 36 Years 


1625 Arapahoe Street 








Denver, Colorado 


ZIP-ZIP. 


} THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
/ py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
er, something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
scientifically and practically made; boys, 
if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 
shooter complete 35c or 

3 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO, 
db hent.99 Columbin. 8, ¢, Saipan 


Alfred S. Procter, President 
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New Hunter Model | 


10-inch Barrel 

| Latest improved, with gold front sight; 

blued steel; accurate as rifle. Large 

— = erip. — —— 
le action, 7-shot. For Hunters, Trap- 
ers, Rangers and Target Practice. Plus 25¢ Postage 

Bhoots .22 short, long and long-rifle cartridges. Perfect bal- 

ance; greatest value. Fine Cowhide Leather Holster, $1.60 


FRANKLIN SPTG. GOODS CO., 47 W. 63rd St.. N.Y. City_ 














Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes 





PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1!2 inches in Athol 


LeatherCase. Weighs 20ozs. Stormproof end Bugproot 


Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 


Pocket 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 





Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 
Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 


asec 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Go., 
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Feed the Baby a Cheaper 
Grade of Milk if You Must 


—but havea 
FILSON 
HUNTING COAT 

This Spring! 







The Filson Cata- 
log ‘*D”’ shows 
the Filson super- 
line of Outdoor 
Clothes. Send 
for it. It’s free. 


This wonderful Filson Coat is double 
throughout—jammed full of pockets and 
comfort. The price $10. Might as well 
have the best. Chest measure only. 

C. C. FILSON COMPANY 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows’”’ 














“Gop MEDAL” 


Solding Furniture 
THE 
RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD 





Send for your copy of new 32-page 
book giving useful and practical infor- 
mation on folding furniture for camp- 
ing and touring. Learn how to enjoy 
Home Comfort in Camp or on Tour. 
This book will help you plan your 
trip. It’s Free. 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 

1739 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


FREE BOOK gfe 








“Comfort 
for 
Home and 
Camp 


v3 
. 








Successful Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 
dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.35 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 





NATURE’S SILENT CALL 


By WILBORN J. DEASON 
A Real Book for Sportsmen 


Moose Hunting Canoe Cruising 
Deer Hunting Pack Train Cruising 
Wolf Hunting Automobile Cruising 
Camp Fire Stories .50 


THE BUNTING PUBLICATIONS, Waukegan, Ill.: 


Enclosed find $3.50, for which send me “Nature’s 
Silent Call.”’ 
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weighed 12% pounds, and rivalry is always 
| keen for the first catch and the largest fish 


of the summer. 

From the first of October to the middle 
of January there is open season on ducks 
three days a week, with a limit of twenty- 
five. 

Lake Arrowhead is so called from the 
famous arrow on the side of the mountain 
enroute to the lake. The vegetation is rel- 
atively thick to the water’s edge, with a 
score of varieties of trees and perhaps as 
many kinds of wild flowers. 

There are several miniature lighthouses 
around the shores, but these are for use 
only a few winter mornings when the fog is 
dense. There are some 250 boats in the 
water, and the regatta and boat pageant, 
as well as the model yacht race, is one of 
the events of the summer months. 

There is also the annual “mile high” div- 
ing meet, which attracts swimmers from 
the entire Pacific Coast, the golf and tennis 


| finals, handball and archery tournaments, 


the trap shoot, track and other athletic 
meets. 


N THE winter season the sports of the 
outdoors are at their best, and hundreds 
motor up to the lake each week to indulge 
in ski jumping, snowshoeing, tobogganing 


| and ice skating. 


The quaint village of Lake Arrowhead 
has its own fire and police departments, 
hospital, school, telephone system and oth- 
er accoutrements of a modern town. Yet 
it is a mile high in the mountains, fash- 


ioned in the picturesque Norman-English 


style of architecture. 

There is every conceivable style of ac- 
commodations for visitors—the country 
club for members, a tent city for travelers, 


| the lodge for those who desire more sump- 


tuous surroundings, and the public auto- 
camp grounds, as well as hundreds of pri- 
vately-owned cabins. 

Best of all, there is a reserve strip, about 
60 feet wide, around the lake’s edge, on 
which no building may be erected, thus 
preserving for all time the natural lines of 
one of California’s finest playgrounds. 








Pure Water in Camp 


One cannot depend upon the water from 
the average lake or stream, and we look 
upon the average farm or home pumping 
supply with suspicion. Equip your car 
with the half-moon metal cans carried on 
the running board, or the desert water bag 
which is best carried suspended from a 
special frame on the running board where 
a breeze will strike it. Municipal water 
supplies are safe, and if making a loug run 
each day, one can fill from county seat 
supplies. If you are driven to use ques- 
tionable water, you can render it safe for 
drinking by boiling it furiously for 20 min- 
utes, then it can be cooled by pouring in the 
desert water bag, which, by evaporation 
from its wet surface, rapidly chills the 
water. To purify water by chemical means, 
use the chlorinating method now in use in 
the army and by all city water supplies. It 
is done by adding a Halozone tablet to a 
quart of water and letting stand for 20 min- 
utes, when the gas will have-killed all germ 
life and then passed out into the air; or a 
stock chlorinating solution is made by add- 
ing three teaspoonfuls of chloride of lime 
(calcium hypo-chlorite) to one quart of 
water. This will keep for ten days. In use 
take a teaspoonful of this to a 2-gallon 
pail of water, stir well and let stand for 15 
minutes. It is then safe to drink. The value 


| of anti-typhoid inoculation has been proved 


beyond a doubt in the army, and I would 
not think of going on a wilderness tour 
without having a physician to give me 
this serum. 
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The Camp Ax 

No matter what kind of an outdoor trip 
one indulges in, the camp ax is indispensa- 
ble. The usage it is to be put to naturally 
determines the type to be used. One make 
has been in popular use among forest 
rangers, campers, prospectors, guides and 
mountaineers for years. It features the 
best of steel, and so compactly made that 
they are hardly noticed in any outfit until 
they come into use, and then they are 
worth their weight in gold. We come to 
look upon an efficient camp ax as neces- 
sary as any article of equipment, and at 
times it plays the role of emergency equip- 
ment. The feature of the ax with the safety 
sheath of metal, and small enough to fit 





into the pocket, should be in every camp- 
er’s kit, no matter what type of outing he 
is to take. The writer used one of the 
safety pocket axes with folding pick on a 
mountain-climbing trip, for the pick and 
blade were both used in cutting steps in 
the glacier ice. On one occasion when we 
lost footing, the pick of the ax was driven 
into the ice and saved the user from possi- 
ble danger in a deep crevasse. Around 
camp the head was used as a hammer and 
the ax blade in cutting tent pegs and fire- 
wood. The handle of metal eliminates the 
need of a new handle any time, and the ax 
is always carried, if on a hike trip or moun- 
tain climbing trip, in the pocket. On a 
canoe trip it is all that is needed. On a 
motorcamping trip it was used every day, 
and the safety metal sheath protected the 
outfit from cutting. There are other styles 
to choose from—the metal-handled ax with 
steel guard can be secured with a folding 
nail claw instead of the folding pick. You 
can get the safety ax with wooden handes 
with steel guard or not. The main thing is 
to get one of these dependable axes and 
have it with you always. 


The Auto Siphon 
No automobile owner, and certainly no 
motor tourist, should be without the auto 
siphon. It enables the motorist to secure 
gasoline quickly and conveniently in an 
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emergency, from any passing car, saving 
time and often considerable expense. It is 
the only practical way for filling the auto- 
mobile vacuum tank. With it one can fill 
his gasoline pressure stove tank directly 
from the auto tank, and operates as well for 
gasoline pressure lanterns, thus doing away 
with carrying an extra tank of gas in the 
car for the purpose of filling the stove tank. 
In operation the 30-inch gasoline hose is 
inserted in the tank from which the gaso- 
line is to be drawn. The siphon pump is 
held in one hand and the spout grasped 
with the other hand, one finger being held 
over the end of the spout to shut off the air. 
When the spout is pulled out the gasoline 
begins to flow. The siphon is made of 
brass and polished nickel plated, is very 
compact, and we consider an indispensable 
item in the outfit. Try the expedient of 
trying to draw gas out of a tank with a 
rubber tube, using suction with your mouth | | 
to start the flow, and you will get a real | 
auto siphon made for the purpose, other- | 
wise the aroma of gasoline will be with 
you for hours, besides the danger of a 
“hack-fire” if you attempt to smoke a pipe. 

—_—___ | 





A New Big Twin Outboard Motor 
Motor boat enthusiasts will be interested 
in the new Big Twin outboard motor of six 
full brake horsepower, which has just re- 
cently been announced. 
This new motor has been built to meet | 
an insistent public demand for an outboard 

















motor of its particular type that would give 
greater speed for sport and speed purposes 
and greater power for larger craft and work 
boats. It is substantially an oversize edi- 
tion of the original twin, with such engi- 
neering changes and additions necessary to 
take care of the additional power and at- 
tendant weight. Despite its remarkable full 
six brake horsepower, the weight of the 
motor has been kept down to 85 pounds, 
due to several exclusive features of design, 
as well as the use of the finest materials 
and extreme accuracy in workmanship. | 

During its trial period the motor set a | 
new world’s record of 16.68 miles per hour 
for outboard motors. This record was es- 
tablished July 4, 1925, at White Lake, | 
Mich., by the official timing of the Missis- | 
sipp1 Valley Power Boating Association, 
and official tests have shown that this mo- 
tor has actually developed better than 18 
miles per hour. 

This motor is a marvel in marine engi- 
neering. Sturdily built, it will send a large 


Write for free copy of 
‘“‘Kampkookery,”’ 
on motor camping, 


a valuable handbook 
Address nearest office, Dept. 30. 


1926 





Kampkook—The Safest Camp Fire! 


NDOORS or out, in camp or 
when you stop to cook along 
the way—there is no fire danger 

when you Kampkook. A child 
can operate this safety camp stove 
even tothe filling. The detachable, 
easy-fill tank is not only a great 
convenience, but it’s safe—can’t 
be filled while stove is burning. 
p Kampkook 
is handy to 
carry, easy 






Kamphkook No. 8 with buili-in oven and 
heater. America’s finest camp stove. 
Bakes, broils, boils, fries, roasts, toasts; 
in short, does anything you can do with 
your kitchen range at home. In strong 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., 


to operate and the fire is always 
under control. 


Kampkook is the original folding 
camp stove, built to meet the ex- 
acting demands of folks who know 
the joy of good eats when they 
camp. It has a host of friends be- 
cause it has so many good features 
only Kampkook can give them. 
Be sure your stove is the genuine 
American Kampkook; it’s easily 
identified by the name plate. 
Name of nearest dealer on request 
if yours cannot supply you. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
New York City 





wind oven protects utensils on all sides 
and top. Unequalled for heating the tent 
or cottage. Has @0\4 x 19 inch cooking 
surface. Two-quart tank holds six hours’ 
fuel supbly. Folds to 5 x 10% x 19 inches 
with everything inside. Price in the U. 
S. $11.00, other models at $7.00, $9.00 
and $14.50. 


AMERICAN 
AM PKOO 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 
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Decide NOW 


to Enjoy the Many Usesand Advantages 
of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars and let 
the West’s Largest Distributor— 


HAANSTAD pexver 


help you select 
the best model 
for your needs. 








22 models 
$50 and up. 


Write for 
my catalog. 


402 16th St., 
Denver, Colo. 














boat thru swift streams, rough water or 


- HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using | 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook and 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
everissued—not a dry linein it. Free 
o you—tell us where to send it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 626 High St., Logansport, Ind. 













Out in Oregon where win- 
ters are wet, Bergmann de- 
veloped this wonderful oil 
that keeps feet dry and pro- 
longs the life of your shoes. 


{ Send 35¢ and name of your shoe 
yj j dealer for full-size 8 oz. can post- 
, paid ‘or send $1 for three cans). 

Z / Address Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 


694 Upshur Street, Portland, = 
Highest quality oil made. Dealers 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


Ss d 
WHY NOT friranhering batteries, 


insects? I buy hundreds of kinds f 





s for collec- 

tions, some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Illus- 
trated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 























Box 1424, San Diego, California. 
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From Coast to Sout 
In Every State— 


Thousands of Satisfied Users Find 
the Utmost Comfort, Protection 
and Compactness in— 


| 





TRADE MARK REG/U.S. PAT OFF Te i t 


New pleasures on motor tours and 
vacations for those who carry a 
BROOKS Tent onthe running board. 


Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, 
Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. 


BROOKS TENT & AWNING CoO. 
1661 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 
BEEN CSS a ST LS Ra 


THRILLING 
MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING 


Suitable for Fishing and Hunting Clubs, 
Conservation Organizations, etc. For din- 
ners and meetings. Full of fish. Full of 
action. 


BILL JAMISON’S BARBLESS 
HOOK FISHING PICTURES 


Two-reel pictures 


Release No. 1—Muskellunge, Trout and Bass. 
Release No. 2—Trout and Atlantic Salmon. 
Release No. 3—Bass and Rainbow Trout. 


e ‘The Barbless Hook Girl’’ 
Styles of fishing shown. Bait casting, fly fishing 
and live minnow fishing. 


No nets or gaffs are used. All fish taken on 
Barbless Hooks and landed with the hand. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED POSTERS 
for advertising the pictures and your af- 
fair will be furnished. These posters are 
17 x 25 inches, are very attractive, and 
will largely increase your attendance if 
displayed in store windows. 

Write at once for full details 
and datings 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept.D, 739 S. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Back to Nature.” 
Colo. 


~ Send $1.10 for “ OUTDOOR 
LIFE, Denver, 


ONLY $7. SO C. O. D. 
A Bargain! 4 


Brand new. Long 
Range Binoculars hav- 
ing large field of vision 
and extraordinary 
strong lenses, giving a 
remarkably clear defi- { 
nition. Hinged body, 
universal focusing. 
Ideal for Game Shoot- 
ing, Hunting, Touring, 
ete. A Beautiful In- 
strument. French 
make. Well built, ser- 
viceable and will easily 
last a lifetime. Case and Shoulder Straps included. 
—— promptly returned if not satisfactory. Order 
today. 


BENNER & CO. 











D-14 Trenton, N. J. 











| boating enthusiasts the 
| full pivot steering, 


| other 


| sirable 


| and ideally the luggage 
| enough 


| stove, 
| If you have a lid to this box, so arranged 


strong tides at a speed that surprises even 
the most experienced boatmen. 

It provides efficient power for 
craft, such as family pleasure boats, com- 
mercial fishing boats, and auxiliary power 
and sail boats. To speed boats of the V- 
bottom or hydroplane type, it offers a flash 
of speed with thrills aplenty at better than 
16 miles per hour. 

It is built with the same mechanical fine- 
ness which characterizes the light single 
and light twin, popular with spertsmen and 
world over. It has 
automatic tilting, quick 
magneto, float-feed carburetor and 
valuable features, that will make 1 
an outstanding outboard motor for heavy 
duty or 

The public will have an opportunity to 
inspect the motor at the New York Motor 
Boat Show, and at motor boat and outdoor 
exhibitions thruout the country. 


larger 


action 


spe ed boat use. 


Running Board Carry-All Table Box 

In packing the car it is in every way de- 
that everything that can be carried 
outside the tonneau be so done. The run- 
ning boards suggest the first consideration, 
will not extend high 
to prevent opening all the car 
doors. On one running board I would place 
the tent and its poles, rolled in a long pack- 
and lashed fast by straps running thru 
footman’s loops or held with one of the 
luggage carriers. On the other 
running board an elongated box will hold a 


age 








surprising amount of camp equipment—gas 
mess kit, food, and other miscellany. 


as to open with two or three sections into 
a table, you kill two birds with one stone, 
and when you make camp and pitch the 
tent over this side of the car, you will 
economize space and add greater efficiency 
to the outfit. The recently perfected car- 
ry-all table box is made to bolt on the run- 
ning board of any ear, and is so designed 
as to be useful as a carry-all and a table. 
The door of the car is giyen free passage 
over the box. It is made for hard use and is 
as near dust and water proof as can be 
made. Dimensions: 8 inches by 9 inches on 
end by 3 feet 9 inches long, with ornamen- 
tal brass trimmings, and includes step 
plate, special lock, and hold-down bolts. 


The table is large and rigid, consisting of 
two flat leaves hinged together, and when 
not in use are folded together and placed 
within the top of the lid, and measures, 
open, 25 inches by 3 feet 9 inches, and is 
about 25 inches above the ground. It is 
supported by two iron leg supports, which 
are out of the way altogether. 


Carry a Flashlight 

Immediate popularity has been the por- 
tion of a new two-cell focusing spotlight 
with a 200-foot range, which has just been 
placed upon the market. It is one of an 
entirely new line of flashlights, which, to 
quote from the advertising, “is way ahead 
of anything you ever saw or dreamed of.” 

A glance at the accompanying photo- 
graph will show at once wherein it stands 

















at the head of the list. The case is made 
to endure. The ribbon-patterned _ fiber 
gives confidence to the hand holding it. It 
rests firm in the palm. Moisture on the 
hand will not cause it to slip. The new 
safety-locking switch remains under the 
thumb while. the flashlight is being held. 
The fiber case is water-proof and warp re- 
sisting. 

Another asset is the octagonal lens ring. 
When the flashlight is laid upon a table, or 
any flat surface, it stays where it is put. It 
does not roll. The octagonal lens ring has 
also an asset in the ease with which it un- 
screws. The octagonal segments give a pur- 
chase to the hand. 


But, of course, the chief attribute of the 
flashlight is its focusing feature. When 


properly focused it will concentrate the 
light in a long, brilliant shaft which will 
shoot 200 feet thru the darkness. Naturally, 
it is ideal for outdoor use. 

It is ideal for canoe, camping or hiking 
trips during the summer. It is a bright, 
convenient light that splits the night wide 
open. It will prove useful for finding fire- 
wood after dark, for exploring the woods, 
for signalling, for dependable light that 
defies wind and rain. 
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Rear Trunk Rack to Fit Any Car 

Any car can have the utility and touch 
of refinement of the sport model car by 
adding the trunk rack which sets in be- 
tween the rear extra tire carrier and the 
tank. This is a rigid connection and the 











rack is high enough above the filler cap of 
the gasoline tank to allow easy filling. 
Motorcampers will find many uses for this 


rack, which will hold camp furniture, the | 


tent, the cupboard or suit-cases, which can 
be lashed securely so there will be no loss. 
A Water-Proof Fishing Shirt 

This is a most desirable rainy day coat 
for fishing and all outdoor occupations and 
recreations. It is cut 50 inches long with a 
sweep of 78 inches, assuring the utmost 
freedom of movement. It is made of single 
texture bombazine treated with a neutral 
shade rubberized surface. This makes it 














very light in weight and really. water re- 
pellent. There is ventilation. under the 
arms, sleeves are elastic at the wrist, and 
there are no buttons at the opening. Patent 
hookless fasteners open and close the front 
in a jiffy by pulling a slide. The coat comes 
in a bag of the same material and is small 
enough to be carried in a coat pocket. The 
weight is 21 ounces. Color dark tan, and 
is supplied small, medium or large sizes. 





















FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


p 


is His Favorite — 


R. C. COLEMAN, prominent Attorney and well- 
known angler of Rogersville, Tenn., writes:— 


Says His GRANGER 
| 
| 


iJ] 
“I have a number of the best make of fly 1ty 
rods, but my Granger, in its performance, | 
eclipses them all, and is decidedly my | 
favorite,”’ 1 
1] 
Fishermen everywhere have proved that GRANGER Rods J 
meet the most exacting tests and can be relied on to give I 
complete satisfaction on every fishing trip. if 
Perfect action and balance. Marvelous power id 
per ounce. Fine finish. Built to give long serv- q 
ice. Fly and Bait Rods in various lengths and i: 
weights at $20 to $50. Send for 1926 Catalog. 1, 


} 
Leading Dealers will show you GRANGER Rods. } 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your Dealer cannot supply you—we will. 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. {jij 
1253 East Ninth Ave. Denver, Colorado © 


Granger é Granger 
Bait Rod Look for the name ‘‘Goodwin’’ or ‘‘Granger’’ on the Reel Seat Fly Rod 
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Stoll’s 1 926 Clear Space Tent 


This new 1926 Model Stoll tent shows the greatest improvements and most pronounced 
changes yet conceived. Its wider hips and no center pole give you more room; it folds 
up more compactly; it sets up easier and quicker; it is water and mildew-proof; only 
three parts to main tent; new patented steel arch with spreader arms eliminates jointed eave sup- 
ports and center pole; peaked awning prevents water pockets. In all a great innovation and the best 
tent ever offered camping fans. Write for catalog of complete line of Stoll Tents and Camp Equipment. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 3272 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 














CAMPING IN COMFORT—By John A. Donovan, M. D., F. A.C. S. Every phase of the camping 
game is covered in this book, including suggestions for clothing, footwear, camera, glasses, w aterproot- 
ing, fireproofing, cooking utensils, sleeping bags, foods, etc. 70c postpaid. Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
















FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
E. H.STEUCK wikis sateateing 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








Shotgun Loads Based on Powder Flexibility 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


WE HAVE read something of powder 

tolerances, and flexibility is closely 
related. The flexibility of a powder limits 
the variety of loads that can be properly 
charged with it. Keep that properly in 
mind, for we have cartridges that are not 
properly based on the powder. We are hand- 
ling here the three shotgun powders—dense, 
bulk, and progressive, each different in 
type from the others. 

Ballistite and Infallible are dense, nitro- 
glycerin powders, and the bulk powders are 
E. C., Du Pont, and Schultz. Du Pont is 
a nitrocellulose compound, harder in grain 
than other bulk powders, but otherwise not 
differing greatly. The third type is both 
nitrocellulose and _ progressive burning, 
represented at present only by Du Pont 
Oval and Du Pont No. 93. 

The rule is that a nitroglycerin powder 
has less flexibility than a nitrocellulose, 
and a nitrocellulose, progressive powder 
would have the greatest flexibility. 

As previously mentioned, flexibility is 
read in terms of breech pressure, for the 
heat which accompanies pressure is what 
controls the burning rate. We have seen 
under pressure curves that dense powders 
are very quick under heavy loads, bulk 
powders slower, and progressive powder 
slowest. Loads being equal, in 1 inch of 
shot travel, pressures mount as high with 
Ballistite as they do in 3 inches with Oval. 
Yet it is possible to so load Ballistite that 
it will be as slow as Oval is now, and it is 
possible to so load Oval that it will be as 
fast as Ballistite is normally. The object of 
this paper is to point out a few loads that 
are best 4ttapted to one powder or another. 

Tho the dense powders are fast, yet they 
are a little more difficult to ignite than are 
the nitrocellulose. This being true, it is 
best not to load these powders where 
charges of either powder or shot are too 
light. Perhaps a dense powder should not 
be used where the pressure drops much un- 
der 3 tons, nor where it exceeds 4% tons. 
The balance-point of these powders might 
be considered as around 3% tons. A bal- 
anced load with either Ballistite or Infalli- 
ble is 26 grains of powder and 14% ounces 
of shot. With this load I doubt if results 
are to be bettered with any other powder 
made. With more than 14% ounces of shot, 
dense powders will never show to advan- 
tage as compared with some of the other 
powders, neither in my opinion should the 
charge be less than 24 grains. I am giving 
a few loads, all of which come well within 
the working range of dense powders; 3-1%, 
3%-1%, 3%4-1%, 3%-1. Drams are used 
here merely as the equivalent of so many 
grains. 


~ 


ble than the dense powders. Either 
will do nicely under a pressure of as low as 
2% tons and as high as 4% tons. Loads 
would be the same as for dense, except 
shells might be 2%4 drams of powder and 
still show clean burning, and 144 ounces of 
shot backed by 3% drams of powder be- 
haves very well. Du Pont is a very flexible 
powder, in practice perhaps the most flexi- 
ble of all we are considering. It will handle 
a load at 2% tons pressure, and is very uni- 
form at 4% tons. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the three powders mentioned above 
may be classed together. Loads will be 2% 
drams, 1% ounces; 3-1\%, 3%-1%, 34-1, 
34-1), 3-144, 3%4-1%4. 

All such loads as the equivalent of 3% 
drams and 1% ounces of shot had better 
be left to Du Pont Oval powder. 

Du Pont Oval is a fairly flexible powder, 
and could perhaps be used with loads as 
light as 14% ounces of shot, in heavy powder 
charges. However, the real mission of this 
powder is to start in where the bulk pow- 
ders leave off. At present it is loaded in 
12-bore with 1%, 1s and 1% ounces of 
shot—all 12-gauge. In 16-gauge, loads are 
either 17s or 14% ounces of shot. In 20- 
gauge, the one load that I know contains 
1 ounce. Ten-bore shells are loaded with 
either 144 ounces of shot or with 1% 
ounces. teenie 


E C. and Schultz are slightly more flexi- 
* 








Guns and Game Shooting 

Editor Outdoor Life :—Here is a print of 
my 1924 big-game hunt in Saskatchewan, 
Can. I have hunted just south of Meadow 
Lake, about 120 miles north of North Bat- 
tleford. I saw more deer up there last year 
than ever before, as I had been up in that 
country years ago. Moose are not so plen- 
tiful as they were. I used the Remington 


Springfield rifle, shooting the .30-’06 cart- 
ridge, and liked that gun, except that the 
peep sight on the bridge is too roughly 
made. It also would not stay in place. I 
mean the elevation would change while I 
walked in the woods. I was shooting the 
Remington 180-grain bronze-pointed bul- 
let, and it surely does the work. 

My .22 is a Savage Sporter, bolt action, 
and I surely like the gun. I was shooting 
Western .22 N. R. A. cartridges, and have 
shot hundreds of snowshoe rabbits, as there 
are so many they are a pest. About half of 
the rabbits are diseased. I found on a lot 
of them large blisters, containing water, and 
others had large boils in their hams which 
contained five white seeds, looking some- 
thing like Cream of Wheat. I have shot 
both of my rifles at 45 below zero, and they 
worked fine. 

I see a lot in Outdoor Life about the 
Ross rifle, so I thought I might say a word 
about it. I have owned a .280 Ross sport- 
ing rifle, model 10, and shot that gun for six 
years. I never had any trouble with it, 
and for long range shooting it was the best 
gun I have ever owned. I do remember 
shooting a large bull moose at 523 paces, 
and I step a yard when stepping a given 
distance. I am planning to have a rifle 
built to shoot that .280 Ross shell. 

Ill. J. E. JAEGER. 





Anticoro Steel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in a 
late issue of Outdoor Life that you advised 
E. C. Knopf of California, that if he could 
get “anticoro” steel for the barrel of his .22- 
caliber rifle it would be the very thing to 
use. You, and many others, seem to be un- 
der the impression that Poldi’s anticoro 
can not be obtained any more. However, if 
you will get in touch with The Poldi Steel 
Corporation, 151 Bank Street, New York 
City, I am sure they can supply you with 
all you may desire. 

N.Y. Harry A. CUMMINGs. 
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Mr. Jaeger and trophies taken in Saskatchewan 
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The Ballard 


Hervey Lovell 


ROTHER HAINES is, as always, an in- 

teresting writer in the July issue. He 
never acts as a press agent to boost Some | 
untried gun for factories unless he has ac- 
tually used the thing on game enough to 
be sure, and he has used those single shots 
enough in past years to know. He got sev- 
eral years start on me. I was born in ’86, 
and the last Ballard catalog came that year. 
It was several moons before I could read a 
catalog. Mother actually taught me the al- 
phabet and I learned to read Montgomery 
Ward’s gun department in this catalog. It 
was full of good guns at that time. In later | 
vears teachers failed to drive regular school | 
books into my thick head, tho I had aad 
years start of other kids my age. 

I can tell Mr. Haines how a Ballard | 
breaks up from actual experience with Du | 
Pont Schuetzen (.25-25 cartridge). The | 
breech block being halved and lock laid in- | 
side same as a clam shell, or bacon laid in| 
a biscuit, all case hardened and held to-| 











{ 





An early type of Ballard. Note odd lever and | 

hammer spur. This was the cheapest model made | 

at the Marlin factory. The inscription on the | 

left side of the arm reads: ‘Marlin Firearms Co., 

New Haven, Ct., U. S. A. Patented February 9, 
1875. Ballard’s patent, Nov. 5, 1861” 


gether, dust and oil tight, by several hard 
screws, when a case lets go primers or | 
blows the head off it, causes the upper end | 
of the breech block to split open till it} 
wedges against the sides of the receiver. 
The firing pin sometimes jammed back, the | 
hammer came back full cock and my right 
eye and ear were nearly a wreck. 

I have had several shells let go since 
then in various makes of single shots. Even 
a bursted primer lifts my hat up now and | 
then when I am using this one brand of 
powder, which is the most dangerous pow- 
der of all. Dealers keep it dry in a hot 
room and it becomes very erratic one day 
and the first damp weather weakens it down 
till velocity is low and accuracy poor. The | 
next week you might get a piece of iron 
driven into the face with the same load rec- 
ommended by factory. No. 1 and No. 80 
are similar, but can be handled, as they re- 
main the same color and size grains year 
after year, while Scheutzen has been 
changed several times lately, with no im- 
provement over the original type. Riflemen 
should pass it up for safer brands. You will 
notice the small hardened link connection 
between the lever and block which shoves 
block up as lever is closed. The shoulder 
behind the block is at an angle, so that 
raising the block against this shoulder 
shoves it forward against the barrel and 
base of cartridge. This one feature makes 
the Ballard so valuable to riflemen using 
low powers, especially the pesky but lova- 


ble .22 long rifle. 


NE. man especially, A. W. Peterson, 
takes advantage of this feature and 
turns out barrels on this action that are 
capable of excelling any other make, bar 
none, and his .25-20 and .28-30 rifles are win- 
ning all the rest matches around here for 








“Something better” 


“LET ME SEE something better,” says the 
customer—very frequently indeed. That 
something better in an automobile may 
cost several hundred or perhaps even 
several thousand dollars more; but in 


a Cigarette it costs just three cents more 


Fs MA 





‘What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 








LIGGETT & Myers TOBACCO Co. 























Don’t Take Chances on Rent. 
ing a Boat—carry your own! 


No disappointments—no spoiled trips—when 
you own a new, improved King Folding Boat. 
You can carry it with you on auto, train or pack 
horse. Quickly set up or dismantled. 

And what a boat! Fast in the water, easily 


handled, substantially built to last many 
years. Safe, non-sinkable. Ask your dealer 
or write for folder. 


Look for the regis- | | KING FOLDING BOAT CoO. 
teredname‘‘King” ¥ P 60th & Lowell Sts., Dept. C, GARLAND, CALIF. 


inside the boat. (Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich 


KING jo BOATS 

















“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts 
332 pages; illustrated; $4.25 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 











CHAS, NEWTON RIFLES 
in .256 Caliber—Also Newton Sporting Cartridges in 
Caliber .256,— .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Circular. 
Address CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M, 950 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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A Real Moccasin 
Ski Shoe 


OMFORT, long-life and gen- 
uine moccasin construction 
(not imitation) have made RUS- 
SELL’S SKI SHOES the favorite 
of those who know most about 
ski-ing and ski equipment. 





Made in chocolate colored, 
chrome tanned, water-proofed 
Paris Veals; patented Never-rip 
seam on toe piece; box toes; ex- 
tra firm double oak soles. Soles 
properly tapered to fit the har- 
ness. Heels grooved to hold 
strap in place. Sheepskin 
, “weather strip” around tops. 


The W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


912 Capron St., Berlin, Wisconsin 


? Pussells 


Ski Shoes 


If your dealer 
hasn’t them, 
write us for de- 
scriptive litera- 
ture, pricesand 
handy meas- 
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New Same 
Size Old | 
Can Price 
6 oz. 50c 
WATERPROOFS SOFTENS || 
PRESERVES PREVENTS 
LEATHER CRACKING || 











Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 
and easy — thoroughly waterproof — takes 
and holds brilliant shine—not oily nor 
greasy. SEK penetrates leather instantly, 
will not dry out; is permanent. New style 
gan treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid 50c. 





Sport-SEK for Clothing Per Ot. $1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots Per Pt. $1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops Per Ot. $2.00 
Can-Va-SEK for Tents Per Gal. $2.50 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. 


Covington, 
Kentucky 















Brand New (Guaranteed) Reming- 
ton Automatic Shotguns. |2-ga. only. Stand- | 
ard length, 28 in. Plain barrel, $59.32. With raised | 
solid matted rib, $67.95. Expressed, C. O. D. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 
122 N. Adams St. Peoria, Illinois | 






U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
Ill, Catalog 25c in Stamps 
A. F. STOEGER, /ne. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 
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hog and beef prizes when his his .22-cali- 
ber doesn’t get the prize. 

The Winchester action isn’t quite as ac- 
curate, same make barrel in center-fire, and 
never comes near it in .22 rim-fires, as this 
action slides up and down and must be free 
to operate at all. If the cartridge varies in 
taper or size it won’t seat a uniform depth, 
and the firing pin hits higher or lower on 
the rim of the cartridge or primer. This 
will throw the best pet, hand-weighted 
loads, wilder than a smooth-bore musket 
should shoot. I have seen Niedner fight a 
Winchester action, fitted with his tight 
chamber, heavy-barreled  .25-caliber, for 
hours and get nothing but 4 to 5-inch 
groups at 50 vards. 

Kvery case would have to be turned 
exactly the same length and thickness of 
rim to give results in a Winchester action, 
and the only method to do this is to use 
one carefully-made case, hand finished, in a 
lathe. Reaming the necks as Mann-Neid- 
ner type doesn’t help a particle. I have 
owned ten Mann tvne rifles. One made of 
Winchester nickel barrel on a Stevens ac- 
tion was accurate; the others were not, and 


owned had less than a quarter-inch fall, yet 
there are no miss-fires on our hardest brass 
primers. They all use the modern small fir- 
ing pin such as Mausers and Springfields 
use. Most types of blocks rise and wedge 
forward similar to the Ballard. Most 
American single shots were invented during 
Civil War days. Fifty-seven inventors had 
fond hopes for their inventions, many so 
complicated they were never tried, and oth- 
ers too costly to machine. Some, like the 
Borchord adaption on Sharps blocks, were 
never perfected, tho manufactured. 

The German takes half the number of 
pieces and perfects an action that is a 
dream to operate with any high-power or 
rim-fire. Their Bach, Tanner, Adyt andStahl 
are representative types used by their free 
rifle shooters. All have the triple spring 
hair triggers set on a lower tang that snaps 
into place and off easily. Just turn the 
small lock lever and you have the whole 
works in hand for examination. No screw 
driver is needed to dismantle the whole ac- 
tion in a minute to clean. 

Our fine Springfield is the only one of 
their excellent actions we ever had adapted 











An and lever made 


Rigby 


odd type action 


with added defects of tight chambers spoil 
the day’s sport with costly rifles. 

We can now have rifles that shoot into 
one minute of angle at 50 yards (44-inch), 
and with iron or scope sights, but riflemen 
must select by trial; certain lots or makes 


| of ammunition in .22 long rifle or hand- 


load the center-fires except few calibers, 
such as .25-35 and .30-’06 Springfield match 
loads. 

Funny how our eyes just about equal a 
good load. We can’t see or hold closer on 
an average than %-inch at 50 yards, and I 
saw Fisher make two 3%-inch groups at 328 


| yards at Camp Perry, so distance has little 


io do with accuracy of eyes or sights if the 
le ad Is correct. 

The barrel remains the same every shot 
in group shooting, therefore it isn’t the es- 
sential part of accuracy at all. Lots of 
money is spent by riflemen—may I say 
foolish beginners?—who think size of bore 
and number ~ of certain men’s 
names make a barrel. accurate. His fitting 
of the breech block against the base of the 
cartridge is the important part. 


grooves or 


NOTHER 


helps accuracy 1s 


feature of the Ballard that 
the side extractor 
ear of firing pin. If the extractor gives 
under a blow of the hammer or firing pin, 
the hght gives and ignition isn’t 
uniform, neither is the group on the target. 

A light, fast hammer driven by a real 
main spring Is another feature of Ballard aec- 
tions not found on other makes of single- 
shot rifles made here in America. The Ger- 
nans have perfected at least fifty single 
shot actions with all these good features 
and gone one better on each. They put 
their hammers inside the breech block 
always and on all makes. They all use side 
extractors of about twice:the size and lever- 
age of ours. 

Seldom does a German put a long ham- 
mer throw on the market. Seven makes I 


1 
ci 


22 case 





before Milton Farrow perfected the Ballard of 
Note his lugs at breech and engraved muzzle. 
He always made his barrels round and engraved this way 


of England made Marlin’s best grade barrels 








Marlin plant. 


in America. and that was due to government 
arsenal and war department. Every eart- 
ridge and powder we ever had was origi- 
nated in type in Germany, but called by its 
metric measurement name there. A few 
instances out of hundreds, their short 6.6 
mm. Mauser is our .250-3000; their 9.3x72 
is our old 38-72. We just changed design 
enough to make their cartridges unsalable 
here to fit our guns. Some were shortened 
to cheapen manufacturing of the rifle here 
(the 9 mm. was shortened to 35 Reming- 
ton). 


FEW American designs have been de- 
veloped by Europeans; they can ap- 
preciate good things as well as ourselves. 
The Martini action is one, used a short 
time here in Creedmoor match rifles, and 
was made by the Providence Tool Com- 
pany. It was a very fine action. I have one 
in .40-70 fitted up to N. R. A. rules of that 
period. It has the Henry patent rifling, and 
a finer example of finish and material was 
never made later. Our Winchester 
cartridge is as popular in Europe as the 
30-30 is here. Their big hares and giant 
black grouse called for a real .22-caliber, 
sc they took our .22-13-45 (.22 W. C. F.) 
and perfected it. All of the hundreds of 
small gun shops make all type actions fitted 
with this excellent small-game load. My 
most prized rifle is a highly engraved Stahl- 
Martini for this load, and I use their hol- 
low point gilding metal jacket bullets in 
Winchester cases. The shell full of No. 89 
Du Pont gives it about 2,200 foot-seconds 
velocity and finest accuracy, and the Win- 
chester factory lead bullet load is equally 
aecurate in it. I shoot first with factory 
loads, then reload with German bullets. I 
had a couple of Niedner barrels on Win- 
chester and Ballard actions, too, but got 
erratic results with the Winchester action. 
Take the nickel steel barrel B.S. A. tar- 
get rifle, have Koshollek or Peterson re- 
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chamber for the 22 W. C. F. to use E. J. 
Koshollek metal case .223-caliber bullets in 
his necked-down .22 W.C. F. or 32-20 W. 
C. F. cases, and you have a real 22 game 
rifle with 49-grains bullet. Winchester 
cases will last the rest of your life in this 
rifle. You get a wonderful set of sights on 
this B. S. A., and the best job of rifling 
known. The firing pin doesn’t have to be 
changed; just adjust lift of block to hit cen- 
ter instead of rim as in .22 rim-fire. 

I don’t want to throw cold water on Cap- 
tain Askins’ .22 magnum, but if ever mar- 
keted for a short time it will cost too much 
at dealers. The rifle may be made, but I 
doubt this very much. It costs $400 per 
month wages and expenses for traveling 
men now, and about another hundred to 
back him with advertising. It will cost | 
about $100,000 to tool up and perfect a| 
rifle and cartridge which for the first few 
years will be undeveloped and need changes 
as all others did in the past, and meantime 
money is going out in gobs. Factories now 
give the big sporting goods dealer 35 per 
cent discount on guns. This is 50 per cent | 
on investment to dealer alone. We begin to | 
see why ammunition costs money, as the 
dealer is only a cog in the whele. wheel of | 


expense. be - ie. ' 
ry ’ — aN 
ia A thing is good it costs too myeh to} 
make at a profit. The better gradés De 
Luxe finish Stevens, Ballard and W inchester $300.00 in gold is awarded this photograph as Grand Prize Winner in 7° 
single shots were taken away from us for | ga maa a oe nag: kepeee 00 Fish Photo Contest. Entered by -” 
this reason, not because people didn’t want L. Brown, St. Paul, Minn. Bait used was South Bend WIZ-ORENO. 


these fine rifles. Cartridges were made as | 
long as dealer would stock them. Dies wore | 
out, a few thousand of each caliber were | j ] / eC 1 i } I } e I hy 
put in the warehouse for future calls, and | 
tools were scrapped. All calibers will auto- | i 
matically eliminate themselves if we neve r | In the South Bend Bait $2000.00 
knock or say another word, when their time | 9 ° h y} 
| ish Photo Contest for 1925 
If Brother Haines wants to try his idea of 











































































comes to die. 
a single shot action, he can see it right in | F . 
. IGHT first prizes of $75.00 each 
the flesh. Milton Farrow, one time master | ; e rme n 
were awarded in each of the 1S 


mechanic at the Marlin plant, developed 

the fine specimens of Ballards. Slant he | eight fish classes as follows: Bass— You need this hook / 
M. J. Burellback, Chattanooga, ‘ 

| Tenn.; Muskellunge— N. S. Smith, 

Ogema, Wis.; Pike and Pickerel— — Contains fishing hints 
S.W.Swenson,Cumberland, Wis.; and data compiled by 
Trout — B. L. Brown, St. Paul, authors. A book every 
Minn.; Perch, Crappies, etc.—A.C. §nemep ghould have 
Smith, St. Paul, Minn.; Salmon and Mail Coupon 
Striped Bass—Perc Meakin, 
Modesta, Calif.; Small Saltwater— 
Al. P. Burgert, Tampa, Fla.; Large 
Saltwater —D. D. Engle, Beach 
Haven, N. J. 




































A 1 Ballard made for Creedmoor shooting in mid- | In all 273 priz es totaling $2, O00. 00 
range model and long range. This one has Pope | d b } | 
micrometer peep. This type shooting calls for | were awar ed y the judges: - 
low comb as rifleman shot from prone and at | Sidney Smith the cartoonist: ——— eee ee ee ee 
longest range laid on back with peep on heel of | : jl 
stock. The .40-70 was the favorite, called .40-63 C.B.Kaufman,president Kaufman SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

ma everigeting: shells, which held less: powder | and Fabry, photographers, 9203 High Street, South Bend, Ind. 

na, Chicago; E. H. Ross, editor Send me free my copy of “Fishing — What 
built an improvement on the same princi- Outdoor Americe Baits and When : 
ple as Haines wishes, and kept changing its P . 
design. I will donate a Farrow action and | 1926 Contest On! Name — 
peep sight if Brother Haines will have it | Write for details 4 
remodeled with new stock and light hunt- | Send coupon for our book “Fishing— Address i 
ing barrel to suit his ideas. It has a block What Baits and When.” Gives ‘ 
exactly as in his sketch, with hammer | rules on 1926 Fish Photo Contest. City State ‘ 
nearly the same, and finest set trigger de- : 


sign of all. I am not sure that the extrae- 
tor will suit, but doubt the efficiency of | 
Haines’ ejector. 

I might mention the fact that Farrow | 
failed twice in his enterprise, and few Far- 


row rifles exist. He made a very fine four- | 
teen-groove barrel. I had them in .22, 32-49 Ss OU j H B I ¥ ND BAIT C 
and .38-55 calibers on Ballard actions. 9203 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


The excellent Ballard types were ea | 
the crank’s idea of perfection—handsome | 


dependable tackle 
by all Anglers 


The trade-mark 
known for 
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A pipe smoker 
apologizes for 
years of hate 
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in lines, stocked nearly to dimensions of 


| the Kentucky, that years of experience had 
| shown correct and reliable in any climate, 
| cold or hot. They were really best as tar- 


get and non-dangerous game rifles. The 
calibers were adapted to all forms of game 
then easily approached to a point where a 
rifleman could be sure to kill with one shot 
well placed. 


HE Winchester single was best as a 
hunting rifle only, tho made up in fin- 
est target grades. From 1870 to 1890 was 


| the period when real cranks tried to place 


Reading, Pa., 

August 29, 1925. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 
For years I have read your advertisements 
and testimonials and laughed at them— | 
until last month. I am now writing this | 
letter as an apology to Larus & Brother Co. 

Prejudiced many years ago when I first | 
started to smoke a pipe against Edgeworth 
because a hated enemy of mine was a con- 
stant smoker of it, I refused to fill any pipe 
of mine with this tobacco. 

I smoked almost every kind of tobacco I 
could buy but your brand. I was what I 
call a “gypsy smoker.” Sometimes I would 
find satisfaction for a while, but always the | 
tastes of tobaccos would give me repulsive | 
mouth odors. With some, my mouth would 
have the feeling that it was the uncleanest 
thing on earth. Some tobaccos even blis- 
tered my tongue. 

Price was no object. I had paid as much 
as eight dollars a pound for my smoking 
mixtures, but I could find no contentment. 

Some time ago I was without my pouch 
and borrowed a pipe-load from an acquaint- 
ance, not asking what kind he smoked. We 
parted and I lit up. I enjoyed it so much I 
could not wait until I could ask him what 
kind it was. It was Edgeworth. I was dis- 
appointed, but not too narrow-minded to 
try a can for myself. For a month now, I 
have hesitated in writing you, in hopes 
(again I apologize) that I could find fault 
with it. But I can’t. 

At last I am satisfied and I am willing to 
forget that feeling of animosity towards | 
the man who first prejudiced me against | 
your peerless smoke, for I see now that he | 
had more common sense than I. 








So I apologize and thank you for doing 
something I thought could not be done— 
giving me a smoke I could really enjoy at 
all times. We are friends for life. 


Sincerely vours, 
H. Roth Newphe r 


ten shots in a circle less than 2 inches, at 
the 200-yard rest shooting game. It was 
dene often enough to keep them all trying 
on the 1.4-inch and 1.5-inch twelve and 
twenty-five-ring targets. A few riflemen 
actually made possibles on this difficult 
target. Harry Pope showed me twenty 
shots, all in, made with his barrel Schoyen- 
Peterson and Lischang rebarreled Ballards 


adding a little power to a rim-fire which 
cannot stand pressures to get up velocity 
and be fired by priming in folded rim. If 
it goes up to 1,500 foot-seconds it won’t 
help much. 

I shoot ’chucks and crows every week, and 
experiments with fifty rifles have shown me 
that no lead bullet less than .32 Ideal cali- 
ber is effective on old ’chucks. I cannot hit 
in that vital place during spring months 
when no cover allows me to approach the 
wild old ’chuck closer than from 50 to 200 
yards. In July young ones can be killed 
by sitting over their dens with a .22 pistol; 
that isn’t sport. A .22 Hi-Power is the least 
power that will do real ’chuck and crow kill- 
ing. A .30-’06 sporter Springfield light Hi- 
Velocity is a real ’chuck and coyote rifle. I 
try to make smaller calibers do it, and have 
had about a thousand dollars’ worth of spe- 
cial .25 and .22 center-fires one time and 
another. 

For a squirrel and dove rifle give me a 
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No. 6 Ballard called the Schuetzen rifle. The catalog said it was for German riflemen and heavier than 
the No. 6%, which had same action but with pistol grip, lighter stock, always of finest imported wal- 


nut. 


Most No. 6% are single trigger with tapered Rigby barrel, and .382-40 was more popular than 


.88-55 in this one model 


that stayed in the small bull at 200 yards 
often. 

Boost free rifle shooting hard enough and 
again we will have men and even girls do- 
ing this same class shooting. All Europe is 
pecking away at their 175-meter target, 
nearly the same distance as our 200 yards. 
The 300-meter range requires a metal case 
expensive load to reach perfection, tho it 
develops different positions of aiming 
which the old range never did develop. Pre- 
sent each shooter with a turkey for every 
hit on the old twelve-ring at 200 yards off 
hand and see how quick club membership 
grows and rifles develop accuracy. A silver 
spoon, or bar to hang on the watch fob, will 
do the same. Pay the premium for the 
good center shots instead of a cheap medal 
for four hundred points score system as at 
present. The latter game develops a few 
who have endurance to stay the limit, while 
the chance of hitting center or charmed 
circle brings out the crowd and develops a 
nation of riflemen. 

A few hundred expert belly shooters 
failed to turn a million clerks, farmers and 
factory hands into riflemen in the late war. 
Shooting at centers for prizes turned the 
backwoods riflemen into experts at the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, and ended the war in a 
few minutes of actual firing. 


O ONE should expect a .22 long rifle 
cartridge to kill chucks, crows, coyotes 


| and jack rabbits at usual ranges they are 


found, and a .25-20 Hi-Velocity is the least 


| that will do the job right. There is no use 


| 

Let us send you free samples of Edgeworth so | 
that you may put it to the pipe test. If you like | 
the samples, you'll like Edgeworth wherever and | 
whenever you buy it, for it never changes in | 
quality. Write your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 12-N South 21st Street, Rich- | 
mond, Va. | 


52 Winchester .22 long rifle. and sporter 
Springfield .30-caliber for anything the .22 
won’t kill. These calibers get the money 
spent on their development and other cali- 
bers pay the profits to factories. 

The one-gun man or boy is yet the most 
efficient one. Last summer I met an old 
schoolmate in thick woods. We were after 
squirrels and it was twenty years since we 
played and fought over the little school- 
yard. His son, nearly grown, was carrying 
five red squirrels and four fox squirrels— 
all shot thru their heads. He was using 
smokeless .22 shorts in a Remington re- 
peater fitted with a silencer and ivory bead 
sight. The rifle was chambered for long 
rifle cartridges. 

My partner, Doc, came to us, and after 
introduction, said: “You should use a peep 
sight,” and then “razzed” the farmer for 
using shorts, and almost choked when told 
they were smokeless. Doc told him they 
were not accurate and would ruin the little 
rifle in a week. My farmer friend said he 
received the rifle for Christmas eleven 
years before and had always used shorts, 
smokeless to get silencer to silence and stay 
clean. 

The bore was almost perfect yet and 
good for many years. Doc got a good look 
at nine head-shot squirrels and told him 
that this and that famous rifle authority 
said they were no good in various maga- 
zines he read. My brother told me this 
farmer was hated by all the neighbors, as 
he was able to kill quails flying and rabbits 
running with this silent rifle. and cleaned 




















he Union Hill Ballard offhand type, single trigger, was standard, as rules were similar to present 


T 
nN. RR: 


A. rules, 3-pound pull, rifle under 10 pounds weight, iron sights; calibers .32-40 and .38-55 were 


favorites in this and better grades of Ballards 
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many coveys of quail out, while farmers 
were in near-by fields, and kept his family 
in meat by this litle rifle most of the year. 
We see a real rifleman once in a while in 
the country, tho he may be a game butcher. 


EARN to shoot your .22 long rifle cart- 

ridge at rabbits, doves and squirrels 
and appreciate its qualities of accuracy and 
cheapness. Place a 2%x or 34%x scope, not 
5x, on for slow, deliberate head shots. Re- 
move it and use good hunting peep sights 
for quick shots at running game. Select 
the most accurate brand of ammunition for 
your riffe, and pay no attention to what 
others say is accurate in their rifle. Se- 
lect vours by rest shooting at targets, then 
throw away the sling strap and rest. Fire 
a few thousand shots offhand and sitting to 
learn your load and sights. You cannot, at 
least I can’t, learn to shoot playing with 
several rifles. I never knew a target shot 
champion or near-champion, that was 
equally good with .22 and .30-calibers. He 
fails on one or the other. To add shotguns 
and pistols is the height of folly for a tar- 
get shooter. 

Between the Kentucky rifles and Bal- 
lards I will have two distinct generations 
or types to admire, each ideal for its type of 
hunting and target shooting. With wild 
men and tame game and scarcity of supplies, 
the beautiful Kentucky was a perfect rifle. 
I have one Ballard which was made to ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, with gold inlaid 
muzzle to action, real hand-engraved like 
the No. 6%, two barrels, one by Rigby of 
London, a light 32-20, the other .25-caliber 
Lischang, stocked with a beautiful and 
gaudy piece of Circassion, and set triggers 
tuned like violin strings. This outfit, with 
its various extras, is a real pride, but I nev- 
er used it in hunting for fear I might mar 
its pretty face. It reminds me of pretty 
flappers some folks admire, who are not al- 
lowed to cook or wash, to preserve the rose 
pink fingers. 

Like Brother Haines, I am a great ad- 
mirer of best grade Ballards. The low 
grades up to No. 3% were cast action frame 
and should be confined to rim-fire cart- 
ridges. Look inside the frame and sand 
marks will show. 

The accompanying views show a few of 





the Ballard types. I will make more prints 
and show all Ballards, No. 1 to No. 10 
model, if the editor wants to publish them, | 
also drawings and photos of several best | 
European single shots, their special target 
bullets and cartridges. 


Note.—The best rifle we ever owned was a 
Ballard action and stock, engraved about like 
the one you show in photo, with a Pope .28- 
caliber barrel; bullet weighed 140 grains, our re- 
membrance. No better shooting rifle can be 
bought today, if anything so good. Our rifle 
weighed 15 pounds, with a heavier butt plate than 
the factory made, the lower prong running up be- 
neath the shoulder and supporting it. We per- 
sonally thought the shooting game of that day, 
200-yard sharpshooting, better sport than prone 
shooting, but fashion changed and dropped us old- 
timers by the wayside. Modern free rifle shoot- | 
ing is the same thing over again, except that we 
do not like the rifles half as well. It will demand | 
a lot more training to become a good shot with 
our remodeled Springfield than it did with the 
old Ballard. We owned a Farrow rifle also, and 
didn’t think much of it as compared with the | 
Ballard. Our Farrow rifle shot well, using a 230- 
grain patched bullet, but that was about all that 
could be said for it. The set triggers were worth- 
less—never could make them hold a pull or yield 
to the same pull. We managed to tie Pope on a} 
re-entry target with this gun, tho, score 96 as 
well as we remember, German 25-ring target, 1%4- 
inch center, four shots, all going inside the 23- 
ring. These photos you send are fine. Come} 
again with further descriptions of old-time rifles | 
when you feel like it, and try to get hold of some 
of the targets made by the guns of that day.— | 
Editor. | 











PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 


oday is the time 
to select 
Areal holiday gift 












in beauty and brilliancy. 





mS 525 Fourteenth Street DENVER : 


QCA MECCA 


These pictures are from our process of Facsimile 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
Price, $2. 
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paintings 
They rival the originals 
00. Plain in colors, $1.00. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONI.Y $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. & 
Navy. Well finished 
considering; the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use es the most 

expensive gun. 
Most durable 

lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


























Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26 in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


















Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to repair 

and renovate furs; also to make up all 
kinds of fur garments. We teach by 
mail fur making, cleaning, repair- 
ing, renewing, glazing, Ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 
men and women. Big profits await you. 


$390 an Hour 


Greates all s time employments. 
Fascinating work. Highly leasant and prof- 
itable, no ing. ngs n within 









urcraft Service 

right now in your community. 

Earn while you learn. Gen cpene te ctep 
or store. in business for yourself. - 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independence and 

a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 


nity. Investigate this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


EE BOOK 


Jello you of shout this test of all Spare 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows you 
how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
itable field, where big profits await tS) 
ou. Opportunities in every neigh- 
borhood. Be first. Write i 
todav for illustrated ' : 
ook and get complete details. Book 
is free. No obligation. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1642 Sunderland Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 















Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 








improve your shooting. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 





Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 and 16 Gauge 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


THE Browning Automatic is the much discussed “all-around” shotgun, 
equally effective in the field, on the marsh or at the traps. It will 
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<i, 
BEATS 


the World 





Outboard Motors 


Andacomplete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 
Canoes “ wf N 


Five models and four lengths tochoose from, Inclu- 
ing non-sinkable sponson canoes, 
Ye 
iid t Tihs Cj 
SVESKREN OPER gO Vinee wR eaAEs 












Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 
There LL 


> 
Ge Tit 


Motor Boats 















The most complete line offered by any builder, in- 
cluding the winner of the 1925 Gold Cup race. 


Ne 









 ———— | 
With or without engine. 18 to 26 ft. long. For lakes, | 
rivers, shallow water and weeds. | 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL | 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (15) 


—_—_—_—--—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——_—_—_——- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


406 Ellis Ave. ( Write to 126 Elim Street | 
PESHTIGO,WIS. \Zither Place} CORTLAND, N.Y. | 


SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Closing Out New Genuine 
German Lugers and Mausers 















World Famous hte ‘ 
.30-Cal. German ate 
LUGER 

‘in Bart 9 


Extra Luger Magazines $1.50 
Detachable LugerStock 1.50 
Special Luger Holster. 1.50 


.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots____-- $10.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots_____-- 12.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots___-__- 8.50 
.880-cal. Ortgies, 8 shots..........-.------ 10.00 


AMMUNITION SPECIALS 


.30-cal. Luger, per hundred____--_---- _.-$3.00 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred _--_------ _.. 4.00 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred -------_--- 2.50 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to your 
examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver.Colorado 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
—- pon wed the nroken pore. No 
salves or plasters. urable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C.E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait | 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Ap- 
pliance. None other genuine. Full information and booklet 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 145-B State St, Marshall, Mich. 
Thousands 


; cs AGENT Sold Weekly 


D AY Taking orders 
$ 10 A for this new 

vf / kind of Fire Extinguisher--approved by 
: i (Fire) Underwriters’ Laboratories and big 




















Insurance Companies. Sells to Farmers, 
Stores, Garages, Homes, Schools, Facto- 

ries, Warehouses, Mills, Auto and Truck 
Owners, ete. We doall delivering and ccllect- 

7/ ing. Your pay starts at once. No experience 
\ necessary. We furnish full size samples--filled 
and complete. Write quick for free out{t offer. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 7 75 Fyr-Fyter Bldg, Dayton, Ohio 








An Inexpensive Free Pistol 
Harold B. Polkinghorn 


N THE article on “The Free Pistol,” a 

description of what the free pistol 
should be,and why it should be so, was care- 
fully given. This decision was reached aft- 
er handling practically every form of tar- 
get hand gun ever used by the American 
shooter, and a few of the foreign ones, not 
forgetting the Adolph Webber, a_ pistol 
manufactured in the United States on the 
design of Casimir Webber of Zurich, 
Switzerland—a gun maker of note. 

England does not offer us anything new 
in the line of target pistols, practically the 
only target pistols made in that country 
being those of the firm of Web'ey «& Scott 
of Birmingham. The less expensive of the 
two models offered is rather a poor imita- 
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23. 
“ese 
Wane od 


or 
THREE -OLO POSITIONS OF TRIGGER 


says (Mr. Fry probably knowing more 
about guns when I was in short pants than 
I will ever know) I must beg to differ with 
him to the extent of saying that rather 
than limit our pistols to those that can be 
used in competition under the present 
rules of the game, we add to the present 
class and permit a pistol, as specified by 
the National Rifle Association, in match 
No. 31, and keep the ball rolling. Then if 
any one prefers the long barrel and set 
triggers, let him use them. Those that 
think that they can do as good work with- 
out these added advantages may try, and 
perhaps they will prove their point. 

As the pocketbook is not any too well 
padded, and nearly all of these foreign- 
















Showing the parts of the pistol ready for assembling, and (below) the parts assembled. The draw- 

ings show (1) trigger guard side view, (2) trigger guard bottom view, (3) side view floor plate, (4) 

top floor plate, (5) front spring, (6) back spring, (7) back spring screw, (8) front spring screw, (9) 

left side and back of front trigger, (10) left side and back of rear trigger, (11) trigger pin (make 
two), (12) parts assembled 


tion of our own Stevens No. 35 or off hand 
model, while their best is ‘a semi-automatic, 
meaning that it ejects the empty shells but 
does not have a magazine and has to be 
loaded by hand for every shot. Why they 
did not go one step farther and make it a 
real automatic Is hard to say. As it is, they 
have all the faults of the automatic .22 


| and none of its virtues. 


France is still more conservative, and 
their target pistols are merely their .22 
rifle actions, bolt, or what might be called 
semi-bolt, in one model, with target sight 
and the single trigger. 

Germany is the most productive of all 
countries in pistol design. There are no 
less than seventeen different types, not to 
speak of the different models of these 
tvnes, to chose from. Of the seventeen 
models, eleven have double set triggers, 
while two have the single trigger with an 
adjusting screw for regulating the trigger 
pull. Two are bolt action, seven are tip 
up, somewhat like the Smith & Wesson 
and Stevens, except for the frames, four are 
the Martini, or a modified Martini tyne of 
action, while the Remington rolling block 
and the falling block actions complete the 
list. 

One thing is noticeable, and that is the 
grips. All have some form or forms of 
thumb and palm rests, or support for the 
hand, not found on any of the pistols made 
in this country, or for that matter, even 
adantable to American actions. 

The number of those equipped with set 
triggers is also noticeable, and in spite 
of what Henry Walter Fry of New York 


made arms are quite expensive, compared 
to what we are in the habit of considering 
a good price for American-made guns, we 
scouted around with the idea of improvis- 
ing one without too much outlay of cash 
(time is of no value at present, so that did 
not count), and wound up by making, con- 
cocting or improvising, whichever you wish 
to call it, a pistol with which better work 
was done the first time it was tried than 
ever was done by the same hand and eye 
before, with any of the existing forms of 
American-made target arms. That means all 
of them, too, excepting the old Smith & 
Wesson Russian model and its variations. 

The pistol is made from the small Sav- 
age boys’ rifle, and whether they are all as 
accurate, or whether I was merely lucky 
in obtaining a good one, I do not know. 

If a lathe had been handy, the barrel of 
this pistol would have been 14% inches 
long, that being the limit in Europe. As it 
is, 14% inches was too long, in that too 
much weight was contained in the muzzle, 
so it was cut with the idea of seeing what 
an evasion of the new California law 
would shoot like. 


HE California state law regarding fire 

arms classes any pistol with a barrel of 
over 12 inches as being too long to be con- 
cealed on the person, and it is, conven- 
iently. 

This barrel was cut to 12% inches and 
the muzzle refinished in a lathe by a friend 
in a neighboring city. Then the front sight 
that came on the rifle was reset at a point 
\4-inch from the muzzle. A rear sight leaf, 
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from a Remington No. 4 rifle, was screwed 
to the receiver at a point between the load- 
ing opening and the bolt handle slot. This 
sight, with a little dressing down in length, 
just fit this space. 

Next the trigger was ground completely 
off the combination sear and ejector and 
a piece of 7s-inch key steel slotted to fit 
over the sear. This was riveted with two 
small rivets so as to protrude to the rear 
at an angle of almost 90 degrees from the 
old trigger. In this case two of the coils 
were removed from the sear and ejector 
spring, leaving enough tension to insure 
the ejecting and no more. 

The set triggers used are a copy of the 
triggers that at one time were used on the 
Winchester Schuetzen rifle, altho the Stev- 
ens type of triggers are easier to make. 
Great care was used in assembling these 
triggers to insure the action of the rifle 
functioning as it was intended to. One 
feature had to be sacrificed—either the 
ejecting of the empty shell or the ability 
to use the front trigger as a single trigger. 
Considering the fact that the pistol was 
designed to try out the set trigger idea, 

















The gun as it appeared after it was finished 


the single trigger was sacrificed, and is not 
an avparent drawback. 

The trigger guard was cast out of brass 
and the pattern was furnished by a guard 
removed from one of the cheap German 
pistols that were sold in this country a few 
years ago. However, the pattern could be 
whittled out of soft wood and then cast at 
very little expense or trouble. 


(THE trigger plate,-holding the triggers 

and springs, was the hardest part of the 
gun to make, and consumed two whole aft- 
ernoons, one of which was spent in finish- 
ing and adjusting an apparently finished 
piece. It was then blued in the gas and 
reassembled. The pins for the triggers 
were made from 3-inch drill rod and the 
set adjusting screw was 4-32, a size that any 
radio shop can furnish.- The rear set spring 
is held in place by a 10-32 screw, while the 
tiny front spring is held in place with a 7- 
inch rivet made from a small brad. 

The trigger guard was screwed to the 
trigger plate at a point sufficiently far from 
the front trigger to insure room for the fin- 
ger in front and still room for the rear 
trigger to be pulled back to set it. One of 
the screws from the rifle guard was used 
at the front of the trigger plate and one at 
the bottom of the tang, which in integral 
with the trigger guard. This is sufficient, 

















Top—A .22-caliber long rifle with 34-inch barrel, 
rotating one-half pin to lock. Left—Plain .32 
Smith & Wesson long with 6%-inch barrel and 
Ww inchester type bolt with modifications. Right— 
A .22-caliber with 8-inch old Stevens barrel, Krag 
type bolt with two firing pins, wedge sear re- 
lease and adjustable rear sight 












Francotte has made to our 

specifications a single barrel 

trap gun, with ventilated rib. 

Straight or pistol grip and 
our own stock dimensions. 
rices are American. 

Full details in our ‘new’ ‘‘Gun Book”’ ‘ 


and complete trap shooters require- 
ments; send for it, 


Sole American agents for 
Francotte Guns 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


‘ ' EH SCHAUFFLER , President. 
Te 349 MADISON AVENUE, Dept. E 























ITHACA WINS 


LADIES HIGH GUN 
Mee 





Mrs. Gus KNIGHT won high ladies’ 
gun at the Grand American Handicap. 
‘This event was won by Elmer Starner. 
Both shoot Ithacas because Ithaca lock 
speed improves anyones shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. Single Barrel trap 
guns $100 to $700. Send for free Catalog. 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N.Y. Box10 


Two Gun 
—in One 
At last, the ali-purpose gun—something 
yo ‘a , you’ve always wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
j j , under your coat, put itin your automobile, suitcase 
ty) 34 a* or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
- ary Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
s .44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’ s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog 
Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with Prem tcnn me holster... $25.50 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels,complete with fineleather holster.... 27.00 
f.o.b. factory. No.M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster.... 28.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


MARBLE'S GAME GETTER 




































ar, poh og paar PROF. STAINSK Y ae, for Atahest art in 
orld Fairs. Formerly Chicago’s Foremost Taxidermist Taxidermy 
of N 





His creations in plastie art, hentea the natural life-like 
reproductions of your valued trophies, is the work of a 
master and deep student of natare, As the originator 
of the plastic art in taxidermy he has discovered the 
only perfect way of preserving trophies true to life. 
We have namerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters, expressing appreciation for the perfect work 
he has done for them. We save you money. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Oreates Ladies’ Furs, Scarfs, Coats, ete., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, 
Beavers—in fact, from any skins. We also remodel 
furs you already have. Our work is done according 
to the dictates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and 
every garment created represents the highest type of 





























Anadis Cileaie Minctiion ag tem Hi Staite aia Awarded Columbian Erposition 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Send for Prices 
TAXIDERMIST 

Ral, OClold 9 Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 

JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD Rugs 
here. 

Sy trams Sesion or divest, (4.35. Band fercireuier. | | rr eaeronadp ee 
JOSTAM MFG.0O.  5252BROADWAY  OHT0AGO, ILE. | | San Francisco, California 
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YourValuableFurTrophies | 
Deserve FineWorkmanship | 


IF you are successful this year in 

getting a fine specimen you 
would like mounted or made un, 
send it to Willard’s. 

Here you get the benefit of long 
experience in tanning and making 
hides into rugs, robes, mounted 
heads also men’s and women’s 
fur garments. Over 60 years | 
standing in the furtrade assures | 
you of our reliability and best 
workmanship. 

Get our FREE CATALOG 
giving fullinformation. It shows 
how you save 30% to 50% by fur- 
nishing the raw hides and having 
them made into all kinds of fur 
articles. Write TODAY for 


your copy. 


H.Willard Son & Company 
28 South FirstStreet Marshalltown vet 






































Learnt to o MOUNT 





Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Great sport} and lots of 
fun. Intensely interesting. Earn money in your spare 
time to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, athletic goods. 
Mount your own specimens and sell them. Do the work 
for others at taxidermists’ regular charges. Thousands 
of boys and young men have learned to be expert taxi- 
dermists through our lessons. You can do the same. 


e Roost illustrated book — 
Ga 


tty ' it your hobby. 


FREE iow to Mount me’’, con- 
na dozens of photos of 
mounted specimens. Tells how 


be can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all 
inds of game, birds, animals, fish — tan furs, make 
rugs, robes, etc. Just send your name and address on 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


uw» Free Book Coupon! 


e — 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-P Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
Sena me your free illustrated book **How to Mount 
Game’’ . Also tell me how I may learn this fascinating 
art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. 
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“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and 
appreciate the best. Correct 
models for every kind of shoot- 
ing, in 12-, 16-, and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the 
original long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


4648 N. 18th Street 
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as all of the strain is straight down or back. 
The take-down screw and take-down screw 
escutcheon from the rifle were used, so that 
the stock, butt plate, trigger guard and 
rear sight of the rifle were the only things 
disearded. 

The stock itself, altho not difficult, took 
the longest time. A sheet of drawing paper 
was pinned to an improvised board and the 
lines of the barrel and action were drawn 
on it. Next the general lines of the fore- 
end, that would be pleasing to the eye and 
also practicable, were sketched, and then 
the set-trigger assembly was sketched in 
the position that it would have to occupy 
This is regulated by the rear trigger and the 
knock-off, which we have fastened to the 
sear. Then the general lines of the grip 
were traced, leaving plenty of room for 
such minor changes as might come up. 

This sketch was transferred to a piece 
of walnut with the aid of a piece of carbon 
paper and some thumb tacks, and the out- 
line was sawed into shape on a band saw. 
Then the barrel was let into the top cen- 
ter, leaving a shoulder for the rear of the 
receiver to rest against, and dressing out a 
slot for the bolt to slide in slightly larger 


| than the inside diameter of the receiver. 


| angle with the line of the grip. 


| the 


HE next step was to put the take-down 

screw and escutcheon into place and 
inlet the trigger assembly. After that the 
fore-end was formed and the grip itself 
began to take shape. 

The form and the dimensions of the grip 
depend so much on the size, shape and 
preference of the shooter that only fairly 
general directions can be given. 

To begin with, it should comfortably fit 
the hand and afford all the support con- 
sistent with a one-hand gun. For set trig- 
gers a groove for the first or trigger finger 
is a great advantage, so as we have the 
trigger in place we can start there (work- 
ing with the idea that the most comfortable 
grip for a long barrel is that of about 45 
degrees from the liné of sight), therefore, 
the finger groove will be almost at right 
Start and 
dress the wood out in such a way as to al- 
low only the tip of the trigger finger to 
move, and work from there back toward 
crotch of the hand between the thumb 
and first finger. Be sure to make this 
groove with a radius that will completely 
fill the finger and with sides high enough 
to insure the finger not slipping. 

After the finger groove is nearly cut out, 
and before the rest of the grip is reduced 
from the square-sawed blank, place the 
thumb down on the left-hand side of the 


| blank, with the trigger finger in position, 


and draw a line under the thumb while the 
joint is flexed. Then cut the wood away to 
conform with the lines of the fore-end, at a 
point %-inch above and in front of this 
line. That will allow for the finishing 
touches and a slightly concave thumb rest 
to be formed. 

The position of the palm rest, a projec- 
tion on the right-hand side of the butt of 
the grip, is determined from this finger 
groove and thumb rest. It should be close 
enough to the hand to allow about one-halt 
of the weight of the gun being supported 
by the palm of the hand, while the re- 
mainder is held by the thumb and spur 
on the trigger guard. 

Considering this you may then start to 
reduce the grip itself ‘until a point 
reached where you feel that the finishing 
and convexing of the palm rest will make 
the pistol hand comfortable. This fit of 
thumb, trigger finger and palm rest is all 
important, as on being able to comfortably 
relax while shooting, the value of this type 
of pistol is found. As no pull is necessary 
to discharge the gun, only a touch of less 


1s 








1.—Five shots offhand at 42 feet with a_hand- 

made pistol. 2.—Five shots a la Chauncey Thom- 

as, from a knee rest reclining with back against 

post. 3.—Same gun and distance offhand, ten 

shots, three evidently passing thru same hole as 
others. All targets original size 


than %4-pound, this gun is held and shot 
with no muscular strain. 


T THAT, it is heavy, and balances at a 

point about *%4-inch in front of the 
take-down screw. As this screw is 4% 
inches in front of the trigger, some may say 
there is too much weight forward. In de- 
signing or making this type of pistol, one 
should remember the 12 to 14-pound free 
rifles, and do not forget the old-time 
Schuetzen rifles of a few years back. 

A .32-40 Stevens Pope, before me as I 
write, has the center of balance 11% inches 
in front of the front trigger and it only has 
a No. 3 barrel. Almost any factor that 
would add to the ease of accuracy with a 
rifle, could be added to a pistol, excepting 
peep. and glass sights, so why not go the 
limit? If accuracy is what we are after, 
why handicap ourselves? 

The accompanying targets will show what 
one of these pistols will do, if carefully 
made and handled. Group 1 of five shots 
was made offhand, and as it was slightly to 
the left, group 2 was shot a la Chauncey 
Thomas, or from a knee rest while in a re- 
clining position against a post. As will be 
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FU Rugs,Robes® 
StylishWraps 


MADE FROM YOUR OWN SKINS 


You save 35% to 50% on fur coats, 
wraps, chokers—stylish garments 
of all kinds—by sending raw furs of 
fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., 
to Jonas Bros. to be tanned, dressed 
and custom-made into the articles 
you want. 

A big saving also on beautiful rugs 
made from coyote, mountainlion,bear, 

etc., whether you get the skins yourself § 

or buy them from hunters, trappers or \ ; 


raw fur dealers, * 
FREE . 


Write for 
Catalog 
Our beautiful catalog giving all details 
will charm and convince you! Write 
today—IT IS FREE! 
( 














e and Furriers i, 
* 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo, 4 e é 











NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


isa monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and. pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and = 
game, etc. Biggest value ever 
offered in a sporting magazine. 


And Here’s the Right Knife for Trappers 


A Remington knife oupenelly designed to meet the ex- 
acting uirements of the = of small fur-bearin: 
animals. The slender blades of Remington superior qual- 
ity steel have strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The 
sharp points are shaped just right for slitting and trim- 
ming around the legs, assuring a good clean job. 


Stag handle; two long slender Both for 


JONAS BROS, Txidermiss 
SARITA 























blades. Steel lining and bolsters. 
: Length—3% in. 
closed. Z 









“*Remington”’ 


° « We will send this knife and National ts- 
Special Offer: man for a whole year on receipt ot Se08. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 














Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 





| made accurate shooting impossible. Surely | 


seen, the five shots could well be within | 


the ten-ring of this 25-yard rifle target, the 


only ones available at the time the targets | 


were made. Group 8 is ten shots offhand, 
but I can count only seven. Judging by the 
seven, the other three must be thru the 
same holes as some of the seven, altho 
where, no one can tell. The ammunition 
used for this was 22 short N. R. A., and 
the distance was 42 feet. 

The shooting of one man can only be 
compared to his own average, and while I 
have seen groups as good as No. 2 made 
with a Colt and Reising pistol, it does not 
happen often by any means. When I say 
that on the same day that these targets 
were made, I was barely able to keep my 
shots with the Reising within a 6-inch cir- 


cle, comparative accuracy is illustrated. | 


And when I say that from the knee rest, 
exactly as the new pistol was shot, we 


could not compare the best target of the | 
Reising with the poorest of the three, the | 
advantage of light pull and long barrel is at | 


once apparent. 
The effort of trying to hold and squeeze 
the Reising caused a palsied wiggle that 


there are many would-be pistol shots in the 

same boat, so to speak. 
Various Pistols 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The Arms and 

Ammunition Queries are always read with 

great interest by me and I believe the great 

majority of gun lovers read that section 


about first of all. I am greatly interested | 
in revolvers and pistols but have also a | 
Springfield 06 Sporter, Savage .22 and Sav- | 


age 12-gauge pump, 26-inch full choke. 
Among my revolvers are the following: 
A5 auto; .45 single action Colt; .380 Colt 
auto; 44 Smith & Wesson special target 
6%4-inch; .38 Smith & Wesson special target 
6-inch; 32 Smith & Wesson regulation po- 
lice 4%4-inch; 32 Smith & Wesson ham- 
merless 3-inch; .22-32 Smith & Wesson tar- 
get 6-inch, and 22 Smith & Wesson single 
shot pistol 10-inch. I also have owned and 
shot nearly every make and model made in 


| this country and a few foreign guns; but 


wish to confirm Captain Askins as to ad- 


| vising the medium calibers and fairly long 


barrels as against the heavy calibers, which 


| most of us cannot handle consistently, and 


short barels, which are hard to align quick- 
ly and accurately. 
I have never done good shooting with 


| anything above .38 special, and it wasn’t 


because of lack of practice either. I can 
do my best with the .22-32 and .22 pistol, 
usually averaging about 90 per cent on 
standard target at 50 yards. My average 


| with the .38 special is about 6 points lower, 
| and the heavier guns about 16 to 20 points 
| lower. Altho I have made scores as high as 


| 98 per cent with the 


pistol and 92 with the 


| 38 special, I cannot do it right along, but 


| seldom fall below 85 


You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.10 Postpaid. | 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 








The Choice of Expert 
and Beginner 

is the ski with the 

deer-head trade mark. 

Made by skilled crafts- 

men from carefully 

selected woods, 


Y 
NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


are noted for speed, dura- 
bility and ease of handling. 


Write for interesting free 
booklet on ‘How to Ski’’ 















SS NORTHLAND 
——- SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Pauli, Minn. 















or go above 95. 
I also read with pleasure Captain Ask- 


| ins’ view sometime ago concerning hunters 
| carrying a revolver for big game. I believe 
| as he does that any revolver would be very 








little protection against dangerous game 
that a hunter had failed to stop with his 
rifle. It is only logic of simplest kind. But 
on the other hand I have killed nearly all 


kinds of game from rabbits to deer with a | 


.388 special, and quite considerable of them. 
They are not dangerous, however; not even 
a black bear is dangerous, and altho I 


sometimes carry a revolver when hunting, it | 


is usually a 22 and more for pleasure of 
shooting than anything else, and believe 
that if I had’ missed or failed to kill some 
dangerous animal with my 
wouldn’t waste time trying to use my re- 
volver but might shin up a tree. 

NN. Ezra S. CARPENTER. 


30-06 I) 
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IS YOUR GUN 
- WORTH $1.00? 


Chloroil Solvent is the only solvent 
which dissolves the primer salts, neu- 
tralizes the acid residues and pre- 
vents rust—all in one cleaning- 

| with no “sweating out.” It is official- 
| ly endorsed by the National Rifie 
Association of America. 


Chloroil Solvent comes packaged in the 
| attractive Stazon Gun Kit with its com- 
| panion items—Stazon Gun Oil, Stazon 
Gun Grease and Stazon Rustoff. The Staz- 
| on Gun Kit, containing everything neces 

sary for the complete care and preserva 

tion of your gun, will be mailed to you on 
receipt of $1.00 and your dealer’s name. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
348 Brown St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer 





































HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
) white light, carbide gas. 
7 Double Lens with Dark 
ening Door. Shines wher 
ever you look. . 
Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Is Small-Bore Shooting Popular? 


Frank J. Kahrs 


ECAUSE the only requirements are a 

good rifle, good ammunition and good 
fellows, and speaking of good fellows re- 
minds me of what Confucius said, or at 
least what he is reported to have said, 
2.500 years ago. Just keep that 2,500 years 
in mind when you consider the wisdom and 
truth of the thought expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The true gentleman is never contentious. If a 
spirit of rivalry is anywhere unavoidable it is at a 
shooting-match. Yet even here he courteously 
salutes his opponents before taking up his position, 
and again when, having lost, he retires to drink the 
forfeit-cup. So that even when competing he re- 
mains a true gentleman. 

Even if Confucius didn’t say that, it 
makes no difference, because with very rare 
exception we have never met a contentious 
rifleman. 

The man who becomés interested in any 
form of rifle shooting usually does so from 
a genuine interest in firearms and a desire 
to measure his skill on equal terms with 
those other good fellows who compose the 
larger membership in the fraternity of rifle- 
men. 

Specifically, however, small-bore rifle 
shooting means that kind of shooting with 
a .22-caliber rifle and, of course, means of 
the rim-fire type. In schools and colleges 
thru the land there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of school boy and school girl clubs 
and most of these shoot indoors during the 
school season, at a distance of 50 feet, and 
in all standard positions of standing, sit- 
ting, kneeling, and prone. All of this shoot- 
ing is done with iron sights, that is, with 
the sights which come with the rifle from 
the factory, and most of the rifles used are 
chambered for the .22 short cartridge, be- 
cause this cartridge is very accurate at 50 
feet and does everything that the 22 long 
rifle cartridge does, besides having the add- 
ed virtue that it is cheaper, which usually 
wins the argument for the fellow who takes 
that side of the question. 

Public schools, high schools, colleges, 
military and preparatory schools have for 
some years now recognized the value of 
rifle shooting as a sport, and so with very 
little expense, or the use of very much 
space for the range, clubs are readily estab- 
lished and shooting enthusiastically carried 
out. 


The average civilian rifle club organized’ 


in various cities and towns is composed of 
men unattached and who just drift togeth- 
er for the companionship and competition 
which results therefrom. These clubs shoot 
indoors at 75 feet, and for this purpose they 
use single shot rifles chambered for the .22 
long rim-fire cartridge. At this distance the 
long rifle cartridge excels the .22 short in 
accuracy. 

Rifle clubs of this type have been formed, 
and are being formed, in many large indus- 
trial centers by industrial organizations, in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
fraternal organizations, in the athletic divi- 
sions of the big railroads, ete. Specifically, 
we know that there are between thirty and 
forty rifle clubs operating officially in the 
Pennsylvania System under the direction 
of the Athletic Director, John T. Coleman. 
The Union Pacific System is interested in 
what the Pennsylvania System has accom- 
plished along these lines, and is now look- 
ing into the question. 

All of this indicates that small-bore rifle 
shooting is popular wherever it is intro- 
duced, and for the long winter months pro- 
vides a form of recreation and amusement 
for those who are imbued with the spirit of 
competition and rivalry for leadership in 
the sport. There is not much variety to in- 


door shooting, but nevertheless it is in- 
teresting, especially in the case of college 
teams, school teams, and rifle club league 
competitions, which are carried on either 
under the direction of the National Rifle 
Association, or among the organizations 
themselves. So much for the indoor phase 
of small-bore shooting! 

It is outdoors, however, where the real 
fun in rifle shooting begins. The rules and 
conditions of shooting have been standard- 
ized, so that with the exception of weather 
conditions, proper comparisons of the shoot- 
ing may be made anywhere. In other 
words, if a club in New York, for instance, 
engages in a shooting match with a club in 
California, each shooting on his home 
range, the conditions in each case, except- 
ing the weather, are identical. The dis- 
tance shot at, the target, the arms used, 
and the ammunition, are all the same, and 
so when the scores are exchanged by mail 
or telegraph it is thus possible to determine 
which club is entitled to be known as the 
better shooting club. 

Generally speaking, there are three dis- 
tances recognized as standard for outdoor 
shooting, namely: 50, 100, and 200 yards, 
altho shooting is done also at 150 and 175 
yards, but this we will treat of a little 
later. 


OR the moment we’ll speak of the lay- 

out of a regular small-bore rifle club 
outdoor range. As in everything else, safe- 
ty in laying out the range is the first con- 
sideration. This means that if possible the 
targets should be set against a hillside high 
enough to prevent stray bullets from going 
over and perhaps doing some harm on the 
other side of the hill. There is very little 
danger of this, however, because the .22 
long rifle cartridge has a comparatively low 
velocity of but 1,040 foot-seconds, and a 
bullet weighing only 40 grains and with 
soft lead, so that it is obvious the bullet 
will not proceed any great distance unless 
the rifle is elevated considerably to throw 
the bullet at a high angle. 

If a hillside is not available, then proper 
backstops must be constructed, and _ this 
means a good-sized mound of earth must 
be thrown up in back of the targets. It is 
not necessary to dig pits for either the 50 
or 100-yard distances, but at 200 either a 
pit or a heavy backstop to protect the 
markers must be provided. However, we 
will begin at the short distance. 

In laying out a range, the measurement 
must be from the muzzle of the rifle to the 
target, and so when the 50-yard distance is 
measured, provision must be made for the 
number of shooters that the club expects 
to use the range. If, for instance, it is ex- 
pected that ten men will fire at one time at 
50 yards, then two frames to hold the tar- 
gets must be provided. Each of these 
should measure 9 feet wide and _ high 
enough so that the target, which measures 
16 inches high, may be fastened to the 
frame. These frames are usually construct- 
ed out of 3-inch white pine lumber about 
an inch in thickness. 

There are various methods of fastening 
the targets to the frames. Some use a 
clip; some drive four nails from the back 
of the frame on which the targets are held, 
and then to hold the target more securely, 
a grooved strip running the length of the 
frame and hinged to the frame is fastened 
down with a little knob or turn bolt. When 
the targets are in place, the frame is hung 
on 2x4 posts. A large nail in each post is 
sufficient “support for the frame. 

At the firing point it is customary to ele- 





vate the ground a trifle and sod it. This 
keeps the firing point always dry. It is a 
good plan to slope the firing point rear- 
ward to permit proper drainage, and. this 
will be found to be quite convenient, espe- 
ciallv in damp weather. 

One frame is sufficient for five shooters. 
It is customary to put up. two targets for 
ach shooter, so that the frame should be 
wide enough to hold ten targets. The 9- 
foot frame will hold eight targets com- 
fortably. 

The 100-yard frames should be hung to 
the right or left of the 50-yard targets; this 
will permit firing at both 50 and 100 yards 
from a common firing point. The same 
frames for the 50-yard targets may be used 
at 100 yards, because the size of these tar- 
gets is approximately the same, only the 
size of the bull’s-eye and the rings differ. 

For the 200-yard shooting, if a pit is not 
used, it is a good plan to first build a heavy 
frame-work, and if railroad ties are availa- 
ble, place these one on another to a height 
of about 8 feet and then throw earth 
against these, sufficiently thick to stop all 
bullets. It is a good plan to sod all of this 
to prevent the earth washing down. If the 
regulation frames, as used on a military 
range, which raise the targets above the 
bank, are used, so much the better, but if 
these are not available and a club wishes 
to provide its own method of holding the 
target in place and make it, then a simple 
way is to build a gate on which the target 
is swung out. It is a very simple matter to 
operate this target by attaching a rope or 
wire to the framework and after each shot 
pull the gate in behind the butts so that 
the location of the shot may be fixed and 
the previous. shot hole pasted up; then the 
gate can be swung out again and is ready 
for the next shot. One such gate may be 
operated from each end of the pit, and two 
targets may be hung on each gate, so that 
two shooters may fire on each end. There- 
fore, an arrangement such as the one de- 
scribed, and which may measure about 5 
yards across, will enable four shooters to 
fire at 200 yards at one time. 


HE target used at this distance is a re- 

duction of the thousand-yard target 
used on the military range, and the bull’s- 
eye measured about 7% inches. At 100 
yards the bull’s-eye over all measures 4 
inches but the center, or ten-ring, measures 
2 inches; the rings or count run out to five, 
and each ring is an inch in diameter. At 
50 yards the bull’s-eye measures 2 inches 
over all and the ten-ring, or center, 1 inch 
in diameter; the rings here run out to five 
and are %-inch in diameter. 

The regular practice at 50 and 100 yards 
is to have each man fire ten shots and then 
the target is brought in and scored. The 
reason for this is that the rifleman can spot 
the bullet holes at 50 and 100 yards, and is 
thus able to do his own doping and make 
changes from shot to shot as may be neces- 
sary, but at 200 yards the average telescope 
will not spot the bullet hole, so that it is 
necessary to provide means that mark each 
shot and, as stated before, this is done by 
locating the shot, placing a spotter, which 
is a l-inch disc of bright color, in the hole 
just made by the bullet, and then when the 
next shot comes down the block is taken 
out of the bullet hole, the shot pasted up, 
and the block inserted in the hole which is 
made; and this procedure continues for ten 
shots. 

In this case, a scorer must be placed at 
the firing point to keep a record of the 
shooting, or the firer must do this himself. 

The rifles used outdoors are the same as 
those used indoors, excepting that all the 
rifles are for the .22 long rifle cartridges. 
The .22 short cartridges are of no use out- 
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Team-work 


Will Win! 


SOLATION and individual effort indepen- 

dently applied accomplish little in a great 
movement. Disagreement and discord delay 
culmination of great conservation projects. 


Harmony and co-operation and co-ordination 
of effort by national, state and local organiza- 
tions and individuals will achieve complete 
success for the preservation of wild life. 


Don’t play a “lone hand” and delay 


the game. Write for explanation of 
our Club Affiiliation Plan. 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


su 





American Game Protective Association, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
Woolworth Building. New York City ( Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
. Never in sport endanger human life. 
. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
anand Pelee . Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
One Year’s = Wemipershiy ip hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Publication ME \ ae the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
eelings. 
Field and Stream . . Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Outdoor Life . . Never be a fish-hog. 
Outdoor Recreatio . . Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
Sportsmen’s noviow (Wkly) ieunneemnacmedl j fusing to purchase trophies. 
Sportsman’s Digest... .........--------eee-+- - . Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 

Draw circle around publication wanted. of science. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and . Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subccription to “AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $ to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. 
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Daringly 
MEN’ Different 





from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazine is 
strictly for men! Can't be de- 
scribed—must be seen! No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, no 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 
original, courageous, and 100% 
valuable to men. Devoted ser- 

iously to intimate subects in 
which NORMAL MEN every- 
where are individually inter- 
ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- 





{ Saret has been Drscovered 








Like a Mani- 


kin, it turns 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhood, Mas- the huma 
culinity, Social and Married Life, etc. Thous- peey inside 

ou an 


ands of men would not seH their copies for 
money. You will know WHY when you see ee = a 
it. If you are = or ever expect to be, 
you" and will benefit—for 
OE. NOT ‘DUPLICATE ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not generally dis- 
cussed in print. Endorsed by men's physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 


No book can possibly be 
Are You 


as satisfactory. 
CUT THIS OUT, send with 
Normal 
if so, our bi 
Bs, ure 


$1 now for 5 mo. trial sub. 
— 







































with 5 big back numbers be- 
sides. (10 copies in Caos 
SAMPLE COPY 25C. (Non 
free.) Satisfaction guaran ates 
or money promptly refunded. 
No chance to lose! 


Locoma Pub. Co. 
Dept.41 Battle Creek, Mich. 










RHEUMATISM 


NEVER CAUSED BY URIC ACID 
that 
NECESSARY 


that it is found in the body of every 


Uric Acid is a 
constituent of 


Furthermore, I claim 
NATURAL and 
the biood-— 
new-born babe—that without it we could 
Strange statements? Yes—to you perhaps, 
because you have always been told differently. 
Sut my book, THE INNER MYSTERIES 
OF RHEUMATISM, just published, tells 
the real truth about Rheumatism. Tells 
actually DOES cause it and how it is now being 
successfully treated in all different 
entirely scientific 


not 


live! 


you 
what 
its forms 
and stages by new, advanced 
methods. 

The writing of this unusual book is the 
of my twenty study, experience and re 
search in this disease and I want every sufferer 
of RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, etc., matter in what form or 
how chronic, to read it. Therefore, although val- 
uable, I will gladly send one complete copy only 
of the book absolutely free if you will send your 
address or that of any sufferer you may know, to 
H. P. CLEARWATER, Ph.D., 1187-J Street, 
Hallowell, Maine. A postal card will bring it. 


HOFFMAN 


O Minute 
“GUN BLUEIN 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms. 
Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and eve ry 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disappointment with a worthless “‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint”’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 


result 


years 


no 





Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6 


guns. Money back ¢f not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. | 
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‘6 CRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. | 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters | 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York | 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 








New yIverJohnson Trapperand Tanget Model 









Shoots .22 short, long and long ( 
rifle cartridges. Pay postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO 


122 K. Adams St. 


Peorla, Ill. 


| perhaps you might be interested. 


| gether account for. 


doors. A great many shooters use tele- 
scope sights altogether for outdoor shoot- 
ing, but, of course, there are many clubs 
which still cling to the regular iron sights. 

From the size of the bull’s-eye it will be 
noted that in order to make a possible score 
of 100 for ten shots it is necessary for the 
ammunition to group in a 1-inch center; 
and this most of the ammunition will do if 
the rifle is a good one and is properly held. 


T 100 yards it is necessary for the am- 

munition to group in the 2-inch center 
in order to make the possible score. With 
a good rifle, with a good telescope in the 
hands of a good rifleman, and with good 
ammunition, it can be done and it is done, 
but not so frequently that it becomes a 
matter of indifference with the shooter 
whether he makes the possible or not. The 
possible at 100 yards is the rifleman’s pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow, and the 
achievement of the possible by any rifle- 
man is something worth talking about. 

At 200 yards it is necessary for the am- 
munition to group in about a 7-inch diame- 
ter in order to achieve the possible at that 
range. Here it is mostly a proposition of 
the effect of the wind on the bullet, because 
under ideal conditions it is possible to place 
many shots in the bull’s-eye at this range. 
The record is 125 consecutive bull’s-eyes, 
made by R. H. McGarity of Washington, 
D. C., at the National Rifle Matches at 
Camp Perry in September, 1924. Incident- 
ally, the record for 100 yards is also held 
by Mr. McGarity, who made three con- 
secutive possibles at 100 yards at Sea Girt 
in 1923, and during this shooting Mr. Mc- 
Garity used the bolt-action type of rifle 
and telescope sight. 

There is no doubt that the outdoor style 
of small-bore shooting is the most popular, 
and thousands of rifle teams will be found 
on the outdoor ranges this summer, repre- 
senting every type of social, educational, 
and industrial activity. Girls’ rifle clubs 
have been organized in recent years, and 
some of the most prominent of our col- 
leges and universities have organized rifle 
clubs and rifle teams, and there are inter- 
collegiate contests both indoors and out- 
doors. 

If there is no rifle club in your commu- 
nity, get in touch with the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Kiwanis Club, or some oth- 
er civic organization, and ask why one has 
not been organized. And if it is desired to 
go into the subject, a letter to the Secretary 


| of the National Rifle Association, Wash- 
| ington, 
| mation. 


D. C., will bring the desired infor- 


The .256 
Editor Outdoor Life :—I have lately been 


| playing around with a new load for the .256 


Newton, and as you have a .256 Newton of 
which you think rather highly, I thought 
Also 


would like to get your opinion on one or 


| two points. 


I used a Western 160-grain Lubaloy 
Mannlicher bullet with 42 grains of Du 
Pont No. 15, and as far as I have tried it 
out it seems to be a very satisfactory load; 
in fact, to me it seems to shoot nicer than 
the present Western load with the 129- 
grain bullet, tho it does scem to have a 
rather loud report, which I can not alto- 
In writing to Mr. Riggs 
of the Western Company, he thought that 
the loud report was due to high pressure; 
but from all indications the pressures are 
not any higher, if as high, as with the 130- 
grain Western load. 

I have loaded and fired about 100 cases, 
and there hasn’t been a single instance of 
a bursted primer or a split case or even a 
swelled or sticky case; in fact, the cases 


extract as easily after they are fired as they 
do before, and I have had a few cracked 
cases at the neck with some of the other 
loads with a lighter bullet. Another thing— 
in writing to the Western Copper Works 
for a 160-grain bullet the same type as the 
Western, but with a heavier copper jacket, 
they said that the 160-grain Mannlicher 
bullet was a little too small in diameter to 
properly fit the bore of the 256 Newton, 
and therefore permitted more or less gas 
erosion. I was wondering if that possibly 
had something to do with the loud report. 

However, in trying a Western 130-grain 
Newton bullet and a Western 160-grain 
Mannlicher bullet in the neck of a moder- 
ately tight shell, or just tight enough so 
that the bullet can be shoved in part way 
with the fingers, I can find no difference 
in the feeling of the fit of either bullet in 
partly inserting it in the neck of a shell; 
and it seems to me that even tho the 
Mannlicher bullet should be a trifle smaller 
in diameter, its long heavy proportion 
ought to have a tendency to upset it suffi- 
ciently to seal the bore, inasmuch as I 
loaded it so that it engages the lands the 
moment it moves forward in the shell, 
which may possibly run up the pressures a 
little higher than would be the case if the 
throat of the barrel had a little bigger 
tolerance to accommodate this long bullet. 
However, I simply set it back far enough 
in the shell until it just clears the lands and 
the jacket projects about .66 of an inch be- 
yond the end of the case. 

If you can give me your opinion as to 
what may cause the loud report, and also 
whether you think there is enough differ- 
ence in the diameter of the 160-grain 
Mannlicher bullet and the 130-grain New- 
ton bullet to cause gas erosion, I shall ap- 
preciate it very much. 

I am shortly going to send a box of cart- 
ridges to Western to test for velocities and 
pressures, but I think I am getting about 
2,500 feet in the .256 Newton with a 24- 
inch barrel and 42 grains of No. 15. This 
estimate is based on figures given by the 
Du Pont Powder Company, which are: 
2.475 feet with 40 grains of No. 15 in a 28- 
inch barrel in the .256 Mannlicher. 

Idaho. A. TIGGELBECK. 


Note.—I tried the .256 Newton with No. 15 
powder and the 160-grain Western Cartridge 
Company Mannlicher bullet. However, I was 
afraid to use more than the 40 grains. What I 
thought about the load, while it seemed to be be- 
having normally in all respects, yet I thought my 
pressures too low and my velocities a little too 
low for that bullet. The trouble I found or 
thought I found was in the vertical dispersion— 
thought my gun was not maintaining an even 
elevation. My idea was that the powder had not 
been brought up to pressure where it would do its 
best work. My verticals was not so very bad, 
about 3 inches, but I thought that too much for 
the gun at 100 yards. I think that your load 
was the better of the two, and I rather think that 
the gun would do still better with about 45 grains 
of the powder, tho I would not advise you to use 
that charge until the Western Cartridge Company 
has taken the pressures with your present load. 
It is always possible for me to be mistaken, you 
see. I did better work with this 160 grain bullet 
with 40 grains of No. 16 powder, report a bit 
sharper, and elevations more even, the gun shoot- 
ing into a 2%-inch bull’e-eye. However, I got 
still closer groups with the 140-grain Western 
bullet, which is probably-heavy enough for a gun 
having a 10-inch twist. The two bullets; 140 and 
160-grain look very much alike except for length. 
I used the 140-grain bullet with precisely the 
same powder charge as the 160-grain, 40 grains 
of Du Pont No. 16. 

I can’t understand why the extra loud report 
unless you were getting a muzzle flash, which 
would indicate that the powder had not burned 
clean before reaching the muzzle. If that is the 
case you merely need to add another grain or 
two to the powder charge and the load will be 
burnt all right. On the other hand, if Mr. Riggs 
is right and the loud report is due to an extreme 
pressure, then adding to the charge would make 
the matter worse, which brings us back to the 
conclusion that you had better await the report 
of the Western Cartridge Company on your pres- 
ent load.—Editor. 
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Jesselrench 
Pianos 


YOU'VE HEARD THE NAME SINCE 
1675 


“GIVE MORE 
THOUGHT 
TO MUSIC” 


It makes the home happy. Jesse 
French & Sons Pianos are what 
you want, as they bear a name 
“Well known since 1875.” 


Convenient Terms 


Catalogs Free 









E @ DEREN(T] 


New Castle. Indiana 














| The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 








California 
By-Products Co. 


2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on 
Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

















The Man Who Knows Oil Uses 


It is made by the refiners of 
the world’s best watch and 
chronometer oil and the same 
exacting care is used in pro- 
ducing it. Only the best is 
good enough for fine guns, reels, 
and casting lines. It is as essential 
to their well-being as the oil in a 
watch. If unable to obtain Nyoil 
from your dealer, sendto us direct. 
35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 





Barrel, Choke and 
Shot Sizes 


P. A. Brick 


N ANOTHER sporting publication I saw 
the following quotations from . Mr. 

Housman of England, who conducted: ex- 
tensive experiments on shot deformation: 

Deformation is much more marked with "1%- 
ounce than with 1l-ounée and the proportion of 
badly deformed shot is much greater in a ‘choke 
than in a cylinder barrel. At short ranges, ve- 
locity of choke is imcreased, but at longer ranges 
the striking velocity of a cylinder barrel is some- 
times higher than that of a choke barrel. Beyond 30 
yards the striking velocity depends on shot re- 
taining its spherical shape, and it is much more 
likely to do-so in loads of 1ys-ounce from a cylin- 
der-bored barrel than it is in a load of 1% or 1%- 
ounce in choke barrels. 

There are 12s and 10s built to order right 

now, and users of same complain that mod- 
ified and full choke both throw the same 
patterns at 60 yards. Much trial shooting 
and justifiable cussing is going on, and all 
on account of too much choke constriction. 
This article will endeavor to prove that 
.045, or even .04, constriction is too much in 
our scatterguns. 
_ Following Mr. Sweeley’s excellent result 
in overbored 12-gauge with .05 constriction, 
the tendency at present is for greater 
choke. If Mr. Sweeley’s .05 gave good re- 
sults, bear in mind that a shot mold was 
used which reduced the effective diameter 
of the barrel by two times the thickness of 
the wall of the mold, thereby releasing the 
shot column of reduced diameter into the 
choke so that very little constriction really 
took place. Likewise, it’s well to remember 
that Fred Kimble intended to take out all 
the choke from his 6-gauge, but left a mere 
trace of constriction, and that his muzzle- 
loader so bored has not yet been equaled 
in performance at long range by any gun 
bored since. 

A well-bored gun should throw a good 
pattern of undeformed shot at long range 


sensitive to certain shot sizes. With pro- 
gressive powder such an arm should average 
at 70 yards as good as old powders with 
best load at 60, and penetration should be 
good 10 yards farther than before. 


HEORETICALLY, it is possible to de- 
termine the relation between choke 
and barrel diameters. Let us take a choke 
of .695, common in 12-bores, and large No. 
3 shot of diameter .143. When crowded in 
the choke without deforming, the shot will 
arrange themselves into most dense for- 
mation 1+6+12, or 19 pellets per layer, as 
shown in the right-hand drawing. No more 
pellets of this size can be crowded into this 
choke without excessive deformation, which 
we are striving to avoid. Moreover, any 
peculiarity of pattern resulting has its ex- 
planation in that possible formation, and, 
other things being equal, no other factor 
need be considered. It is the germ from 
which our pattern springs. 
The barrel of our choke gun will take 


number has to be such as to enable easy 
change to 19 in the choke. If the barrel is 
749, 1+7+13, or 21 pellets per layer, will 
be the densest formation. Here the outer 
row of 13 are touching each other, and 
this row is also tight against the row of 7. 
Such density cannot make easy change 
from 21 to 19 without straining the barrel 
at the choke, and deforming the pellets in 
the two outer rows. Such boring, then, 
will not be a success. 





Oil refiners for nearly @ century 








with factory loads, and should not be too | 





more than 19 pellets per layer, and this | 


| so fast. Play Jazz in a week, tantalizing music that 


instrument. No obligation. If you like it pay a little 


Suppose only 20 pellets of the size given | 
can be crowded into one layer without | 
mutilation. The bore will be 5.12 times | 









Flight marks: — Slim body, 
broad white crescent before eye, 
under parts black-spotted buff; 

wing coverts blue, speculum green. 
Flies from Septembér to April, along 
fresh water marshes. Drakes 
make whistling peep, ducks a 
low quack. ‘ 
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Get’em with an 
L.C. Smith Long RangeGun 


NE hundred and thirty miles an 

hour—twice as fast as the crack 
limited trains. That’s the streak you 
have to stop when you're gunning 
for teal. 


You can stop ’em though, and 
cleanly, too, with the L. C. Smith 
Long Range Gun, for it’s chambered 
for the high-power 3-inch shell, and 
makes clean kills consistently at 80 
yards. 


Before you buy any gun—examine 
this L. C. Smith model at your deal- 
er’s, and write us for Catalog B44. 


HUNTER ARMS COM PAN% 


FuUuULTFrONn vn & w by 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 

















LEWIS 
MAGNUM 12 BORE 
WILDFOWL GUNS 
Outshoot All 

Others 


Effective range, 80 


to 100 yards. 
(3" shell,1%40zs. shot) 


Send for Illustrated Catalog giving full par- 

ticulars. Testimonials from all over the 

world. 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gan and Rifle Works 
Established 1850 Birmingham, England 


Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, lnc., New York, 













Test your talent Free on a 


BUESCHER SAXOPHONE 


See what you cando. We know you can play it. 
That’s why we want you totry. 3 free lessons 
with each new instrument give you a quick, < 
easy start. Practicing is fun because you learn 


sets them going. Be the life of the party, always wel- 
come. Get into the big fun. 6 days’ free trial, any 


each month. Send now for beautiful free literature. 
Get out liberal proposition. Send postal today. Address 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. @) 


1195 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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De Luxe Auto Camp Trailers 





Once you know the comforts and conveniences of 
a Zagelmeyer Camp Trailer you will regard tents 
and all other similar outfits as makeshifts. At- 
tached or detached in one second without tools. 
Weighs only 550 Ibs. Trails perfectly behind any 
car at any speed, on any road, without drag, wob- 
ble or sway; 36 cu. feet of packing space between 
berths accommodates all luggage. railer opens 
up ready for use in 60 seconds. Contains two 
double spring beds, soft mattresses, built-in 
kitchenette, two folding tables, ice box, electric 
lights. Storm proof, insect proof, trouble proof. 

o poles, stakes, ropes or snaps required. Com- 
pletely self-contained. Lightest, most practical, 
most convenient, most comfortable and most 
deluxe camp trailer ever conceived. 





Opens or Takes the 
closes in work out of 
one minute. camping. 





Write for literature and prices. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP COMPANY 
414 South Henry Street. Bay City, Mich. 


(See our exhibit at Outdoor Show, Chicago, May 10-16) 


S" LUGER 














Cal. 9mm. 
Guaranteed $ 

New Condition 25 

9 mm. Ammunition, per 100__ $4.50 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver, Colo. 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 








Trados Model No. 26 corrects nodW 
all ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
Cay an apres and comfortably at home. 
tis the only noseshaping appliance of 
precise adjustment and a safe and 
guaranteed patent device that will ac- 
W tually give you a perfect looking nose. 
Over 90,000 satisfied users. For years 
recommended by physicians. 16 years 
of experience in manufacturing Nose 
Shapers is at your service. Model 25 
Junior for children. Awarded Prize 
Medal by big Wembley Exposition, 
London, anteed. Write for testimoni- 
als and free booklet, which tells you 
how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 





























Dept. 2601 Binghamton, N. Y. 








GEBR. ADAMY, DE LUXE GRADE 


OVER and UNDER 


12-16-20 Gauge; beautifully engraved, 
splendidly finished, no better gun made $ 1 65 
3-Barrel Guns, De Luxe Grade 
12-16-20 Gauge. .30-30. A finely fin- 
ished gun that cannot be duplicated $149-:5° 
anywhere for the price ae ame 
Write for Catalog ““‘W”’ 


SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO. 
W88 Chambers Street New York 














.143, or a barrel bore of .732. The shot will 
take the formation 1+7+12, as shown in 
the left-hand drawing. Here the outer row 
is open, and the arrangement permits easy 
change to 1+6+12 in the choke. This is a 
constriction of .037, common in some 12- 
bores, but in using all kinds of loads where 
shot sizes vary and cases allow the shot 
column to fill the barrel bore, such con- 
striction is impractical, because it would re- 
quire an exact diameter of .143, and such 
close grading of shot is almost impossible. 

Our barrel bore will, accordingly, have to 


be less than .732, and as a 20-gauge with a 


626 barrel and .605 choke proved to deform 
very little and was able to use shot sizes 
with some variation, our 12-bore barrel will 

626 

605 
available shot sizes for the arrangement 
given will now be any diameter from .143 
to .140 inclusive, and not .143 alone. . The 
larger will do better than the smaller, but 
all will be excellent at long ranges, both in 
pattern and remaining velocity. But if the 
shell is allowed to lap into the cone in such 
a way as to pinch the end of the case .026, 
then a .732 barrel and a 695 choke will be 
satisfactory for the same sizes given. 


have to be 695, or .719, and our 


HEORY and practice should agree. The 

theory was worked out and tried out 
in prolonged testing and shooting. When 
cases fit the chamber exact, 021 constric- 
tion in a 20-gauge does better than .034 
constriction in a 12; and 027 proved better 
than .034, both in 12 bores. Moreover, the 
highest patterns in both the 20 and 12 were 
gotten by applying this theory in loading— 
shot sizes to fit in a certain way in the bar- 
rel and the choke. 

It is often said that the amount of con- 
striction depends on the length of taper 
leading to the choke, the longer the taper 
the more the constriction, and vice versa. 
This won’t hold true with the writer’s guns. 
The 26 has a good 10-inch taper, and of a 
total constriction of .021; .016 is taken up 
by this taper, and the final or abrupt con- 
striction is only .005, using a diameter of 
pellet of .124 to fit, as illustrated in the 
drawing. Naked shot loads with Super X 
averaged 48.2 per cent at 60 yards and 
36.7 per cent at 70 yards, and the powder 
was over-dry at that. With .143 diameter 
of pellet in .732-.695, with lap of case into 
cone, or .719-.695 without lap, the 12-bore 
should average 52.3 per cent at 60 yards 
and 40.5 per cent at 70 yards with naked 
shot loads. Is there some other boring that 
will do better than this? Above a 10-inch 
taper and .021 constriction in 20-bore could 
not beat a l-inch taper and constriction of 
027 at very end of muzzle, commonly 
called “jug choke,” in a cheap 12, both us- 
ing protected shot loads, the 12 using 25%- 
inch case in a 3-inch chamber with cone, 
while the 20 used correct length of case 
and the gun was practically coneless. How 
do you explain this by citing the length of 
taper? And if the taper does make a differ- 
ence, why is it not applied in guns made to 
order, most of which show that modified 
and full choke throw patterns alike of 40 
per cent at 60 yards? 


A$ STATED above, even .037 constric- 

tion is too much with ordinary loads. 
One of these latest, with No. 2 powder and 
soft 6s, marked 3X1 in 12-gauge, was tried 
in .732-.698 12-bore. The load had 212 pel- 
lets. At 60 yards 43 pellets in a 30-inch ring 
was the best the gun and load could do, and 
32 pellets at 70 yards. Most of the fault 
was in the load—too hard wads and too 
much crimp. Next, two 20-gauge cases 


were hand loaded with 2%4 drams of No. 
2x %-ounce, or 183 pellets, of same soft 


6s. Hard felt wads were used and the crimp 
made heavy. At 60 yards the gun 626-.605 
gave 52 pellets, and at 70 yards, 38 pellets 
in a 30-inch ring. Pellet marks at 70 vards 
were hardly visible with the 12, while many 
were fast stuck into oak boards with the 
20. The 20 cases were fitted with No. 4 
smokeless primer, which, with shot over- 
charge, accounts for 28.4 per cent at 60 and 
20.7 per cent at 70. Using a No. 2 primer, 
2% drams of No. 2 powder, and 170 pel- 
lets of same soft 6s, but lighter crimp, the 
pattern at 60 was 63, or 37 per cent, and at 
70 it was 47, or 27.6 per cent. All these 
were naked shot loads and went to prove 
that a well-bored 20 can more than equal 
an over-choked 12 at long ranges with these 
economical smokeless loads. 

Accordingly, in our scatterguns, if some 
variation in shot sizes is necessary, and 
guns are not to be too sensitive; if better 
patterns and higher striking velocity is re- 
quired at long range thru conservation of 





Left—Bore 5.12 x pellet, in barrel. Right—Bore 
4.86 x pellet, in choke. 


sphericity of shot, then no more constric- 
tion than .037 should be used, and that with 
correct lap of case into cone. And if the 
shell just fits the chamber in the regular 
way, the bore of barrel should not be more 
than = times the bore at the choke. 


o 

These are the ideas of one gun crank, 
and were arrived at, not to convince some 
one else against his will, but to set himself 
straight. If the behavier of guns and loads 
cited above, or of other guns, can be ex- 
plained in a better way, then by all means 
let us have such an explanation. 

Note.—I believe you are on the right track, 
myself. I have reached the absolute conviction 
that the whole trouble with shot patterns is shot 
deformation. Some guns would shoot into a 24- 
inch circle at 40 yards if no shot were deformed. 
Others would shoot into a 30-inch, and I have no 
doubt if we could absolutely save the shot from 
injury, 95 per cent patterns would be very com- 
mon. I have been trying out a 10-bore recently, 
one barrel full choked and the other modified. At 
70 yards one barrel is just as likely to come out 
ahead as the other, notwithstanding the choked 
barrel shows considerable advantage at 40 yards. 
All that Sweeley’s shot mold did was to prevent 
deformation of the shot in the shell and in the 


cone. It increases patterns from 5 to 7 per cent, 


some shot being hurt by the choke. Your system 
of shot protection no doubt does better than 
Sweeley’s, but at that I am afraid nobody will 
ever be able to use it except yourself. Nobody 
has been able to use Sweeley’s either, except Mr. 
Sweeley and myself.—Editor. 


About the Anti-Pistol Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The April issue 
of Outdoor Life, with its many obverse 
opinions and criticisms of the proposed new 
law, has filled my mind with a flock of in- 
terrogation marks following the word 
“why” thusly: 

Why does not an efficiency investigation 
committee, in the interests of efficient and 
economical government, investigate the 
mental condition of Chief Justice McAdoo 
of New York—the author of this bill? 

To judge from its absurdity, impossibil- 
ity of enforcement and direct ignoring pro- 
visions of the Constitution, this “wise and 
upright judge” is sitting “like a bump on a 
log” drawing a fat salary as a premium to 
his inert inefficiency. His mind befogged 
by legal precedents that have nothing to do 
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ERE is power so full and 
sturdy that it will drive a 
heavy row boat at launch speed! 


Here is a motor so light, simple and 
“friendly” that a child can operate it. 
Here are instant starting and new con- 
trol — you steer, stop or speed up 
from any seat in the boat. Here is the 
Super Outboard — The Super Elto! 


12 Extraordinary Refinements 


including an added H. P. (4 full 
h.p., S. A. E. rating) —instant 
push-button reverse—silent un- 
derwater exhaust — finger-tip, 
quarter-turn starting—Propello 
pump—Safe rudder steering— 
and all at no increase in price! 


Write for intensely 
interesting catalog! 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Ole Evinrude, Pres. 
41 Manfrs. Home Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dept. 
















a crack shot \ 
with the new 


Webley Air Pistol 


The Most Accurate Air Pistol Made. : 


Perfects the marksmanship of beginners and 
expert shots. NO PERMITS NEEDED — practice 
silently at home or outdoors. Shoots skirted 
lead pellets—the only air pistol that guarantees to 
roup within 1” at 10 yards. Powerful enough to 
kin small game. Looks, feels and shoots like a fine 
Automatic. 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your deal- 
er's—or sent direct by mail to you for $15, includ- 
ing cleaning brush and supply of pellets. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet ‘‘T”’ 
Made by WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., since 1863 lead- 
ing British Manufacturers of Shotguns, Double 
Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 
Full assortment of all WEBLEY & SCOTT Arms 
on display at our showrooms—or send 
for‘! ustrated catalog ‘TT ’’ 
Sole U. S. Agents 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. {jj 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City r\ 

























GENUINE H. & R. (Made in U.S. A.) 









Trapper Model 


Latest improved; with gold front 
sight; blued steel; large checkered 


walnut grip; 7 7-shot, double action. a 50 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle ° 





pcorne Sart Very accurate, perfect 
balance; guaranteed. Fine Cowhide 
Leather Holster to fit, $1. Postage 25c extra 


FRANKLIN SeTG. GDS. co.. 4 47W. , Bed St., N. Y. City 





Heddon- ane ia | 
= -7 Al’ 

T= nearest approach to OZ. 
100% in four ways—cast- 


ing, luring, hooking, holding. Used with or with- $ 00 
out pork-rind. Nickel or copper, weedless, with fly, 


JAMES HEDDON S SONS. DOWAGIAC MICH 















€ 1) MORE DUCKS COME ™. Where eg 


Plant Wild sgt oer favorite took a con- 
serve tect life. Plant soon as ice leaves. Free 
penine oc vice. Write TERRELL’S AQUAT: Cc 

ARM, 308 B. Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 














| meshes of the law, 


with present conditions, and with reason, 
apparently, tottering on its throne, has at- 
tempted to add another law to the million 
or so that already burden our statutes and 
choke the enforcement of justice (law has 
but little connection with justice) as ad- 
ministered at present in United States 
courts, vide recent Chicago and New York 
murder trials. 

Why? Yes, why, instead of saddling the 
public with more laws, has he not suggested 
the repeal of old ones, that with the aid 
of high-priced, unscrupulous criminal law- 
yers, enable murderers to slip thru’ the 
like eels thru a large- 
meshed net? 

Senator Copeland has already taken his 
place before the public as a physician wise 
in the cure of infantile disorders, and a 


| Democratic representative from New York 


City. That administering paregoric success- 


| fully to infants and winning a senatorial 


| two-piece 


| breech when taken down. 


seat in’ New York City should entitle him 
to propose laws for the whole country, is a 
question that will admit of argument. 
Why, or how, George M. Dougherty, dep- 
uty commissioner of the New York police 
department, came to his conclusion in re- 
gard to the manufacture and sale of pistols 
and revolvers as being the direct cause of 
70 per cent of crime in the United States, 
is difficult to understand. I read his entire 
article in the Saturday Evening Post, some 
months ago, and was no wiser at the end 
than at the beginning. But it was a hard, 
indirect “slam” at his branch of the crime 
prevention department, acknowledging its 
helplessness in face of the constant defiance 
of the laws against murder. Of course, the 
good work of the police is often thwarted 


| by the stupidity, or incompetence, or cor- 


ruption of those higher up, whom it is not 
prudent to mention. 

Let every murderer be hung promptly on 
conviction; discourage the class of lawyers 
whose chief business in life is to help assas- 
sins escape the gallows (a coat of tar and 
feathers after each successful verdict for 
the defendant, might have a good effect). 
Have judges on the bench who love justice 
and despise technicalities, and who are 
blessed with common horse sense and hon- 
esty. With these radical changes in the 
present administration of our laws, there 
will be no occasion to prohibit the lawful, 


legitimate use of pistols or revolvers for | 


either amusement or self-defense. 
Mex. A. D. TEMPLE. 


Specifications for a New .22 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
“horn in” on the suggested new .22-caliber 
rifle talk. The specifications of my choice 
are: 25-inch nickel steel tapered barrel, 
gold bead front and tang peep rear sights, 
weight about 6 pounds or 6% pounds, mid- 
dle of trombone action handle to be 14 
inehes in front of the trigger, 
model 1912 Winchester shotgun, or long ac- 
tion handle, or in the Remington Hi-Power 
rifle so there is plenty room between the 
hands for steady holding. I would prefer 
take-down similar to the Win- 
1912 shotgun, with unobstructed 
It should have 
positive extractors, or if made in lever ac- 
tion, one similar to the Savage Hi-Power, 
with the forearm extending 16 or 18 inches 
in front of the trigger. Let’s have a ro- 
tary or box magazine that will not jam 
when hollow point bullets are used. The 
ballistics should be about as follows: Ve- 
locity, 1,500 foot-seconds; bullet, 45-grain 
hollow-point, or 50-grain solid lead; pow- 
der, Lesmok. Two and one-half-inch groups 
should be possible at 100 yards, and am- 
munition should not cost over $1.25 per 
hundred. Henry WILLArp. 

Wash. 
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The Bergmann 
Heel—can’t catch 
or break off—instep 
will hold calks or hob nails. 


The most powerful 
Shoe in America 


Adds power to your stride—miles to your cruising 
radius! This shoe provides foot protection supreme 
—solid comfort and extreme long wear. Enthusias- 
tic owners everywhere report this boot comfortable 
from the day they put it on, and phenomenal in its 
long wear and satisfaction. You'll never wear the 
ordinary heel after wearing this Bergmann hand- 
made boot with its Bergmann heel—a heel that 
cannot be knocked off and permits effective calk- 
ing in instep. But get the whole story—its heel is 
only one feature of its superior construction. The 
coupon will bring catalog, prices and everything 
a man wants to know. 

Theo. Bergmann Shoe go 

651 Upshur St., Portland, Ore. 


BERGMANN 
handmade BOOT 


f" | ee 2 ee ee oe oe 
| Theo. Bergmann,651 Upshur S St., Portland, ‘Ore. | 
Please send catalog, prices and measuring 
chart. 
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Send 70c for “Camping in Comfort ‘= 
DOOR LIFE, Denver, , Colo. 








Used by Expert Riflemen 
Everywhere 


Recommended by Uncle Sam 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No.9 


CLEANS GUNS 
HIGH POWER RIFLES 
REVOLVERS, PISTOLS 

Fire Arms of all kinds 


Removes all powder and primer 
residue and lead 















Send 10c fouling. Prevents ij 
for RUST and PIT- qu Sheer 
Sample _ TING. SS 


, HOPPE $ 
. Use HOPPE S LUBRICATING 
. . . mu, 

Lubricating Qil 

For working parts of shot guns, rifles, 
fire arms of all kinds, fishing reels, 
household purposes. Cleans and - - 
serves e = metal surfaces. Pre- 
vents RUST 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIGHEST PRICES 


PAID FOR 
Raw Furs, Ginseng 
and Golden Seal 


SHIP TO US 








LAWRENCE & CO. 


International Exporters 


504 Buckeye Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
























Baill ‘¥ 
i POST Trappers og 
PAID} Model 22 Calibre 

Special low price on this famous fii 
He double-action trappers revolver. 
6-inch octagon barrel. Blue finish. Gold front 
sight. Checkered Walnut Western grip fits hand 
naturally. A straight, hard shooter. 7-shot. Uses 


22 short, long or long rifle cartridges. Send only 
$7.25, money order or bank draft. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


E. W. BIGGS & CO. xansasity. mo: 



































AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 




















SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions: one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity ofother side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooksand rings 
fo.ded the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 

















| for a box of fifty, 


| your recent discussions, and the 


Revamp the .22 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in, and have enjoyed reading 
letters of 


| your readers, relative to a revised .22-cali- 


ber rifle. 

Having shot the .22 long rifle for years, 
its shortcomings are well known to me, its 
only recommendation being its accuracy 
at targets and its low cost. 

Locally, prices are 35 cents to 45 cents 
and it would seem to me 


| that any cartridge selling for more than $1 


per box of fifty will fail to answer the de- 

mand. 
As there are already so many .22s on the 
market, it seems to me wise and best to at- 
tempt a revamping or 


‘ Pe . revival of the 22 W. 
» R.F. or 22 W.C.F. 
Loren The W. R. F. could 


be made to hold 8 or 
9 grains of powder, in- 
stead of 7, by merely 
allowing the bullet to 
project from the shell, 


Hollow base bullet, 
giving greater pow- 
der space and chang- 
ing center of gravity 
nearer to the ieciat 


us in the long rifle, and then give it a 
| shght “erimp,” as Winchester usually does 
anyway. The 45-grain bullet could very 


| feet per second, 
| and 50-grain bullet, and a muzzle 


casily be enlarged to 50 grains. 

This would give a velocity of about 1,300 
with 9 grains of powder 
energy 
of about 160 foot-pounds. 

The Winchester center-fire is pretty nice 
as it stands, if loaded with Lesmok powder, 
and if several companies produced nice, 
light—5'4-pound to 5%-pound—bolt or 
lever action, or pump guns to take this 
shell, it is possible the increased demand 
would bring the price within reason. List 
price is about $1.30 for fifty now, I believe. 

Both the new .25-20 and 32-20 Hi-Power 
shells are fine, but sell locally at $2.25 per 
box of fifty, which is too high to make 
them really popular. 

Let me add my vote in favor of inside 
iubricated bullets! 

I am going to add another suggestion; 
i.c., if the .22-caliber bullet could be made 
as shown in the drawing, with a hollow in 
the base, the center of gravity would be 
nearer the front end, where it should be. 

I do not think the air entrained by this 
hollow base would cause any more “pull” 
behind the bullet than a flat base. 

Also, this hollow could be filled with a 
quick-burning powder, in paste form, and 


| thus add about one more grain of powder 





to the charge. The quick burning powder 

igniting last, would help to keep up the full 

gus pressure clear to the end of the bore. 
Ky. JouHN B. Hu TCHINGS, JR. 


Some ee of Sight Variation 


Editor Outdoor Life :—Yes-s-s-s. Sight- 
ing varies with a new hold even. It must. 
Perhaps the forearm is tight to the barrel 
with « barrel band, and a different pull is 
put on the sling strap each time. That 
would do it with a medium or light weight 
barrel, not only changing the sighting a bit, 
but varying the barrel flip. Many factors 
enter in. Remember when McGarrity shot 
the 124 bulls at 200 yards with the 22? 
Well, they had to hand him fresh boxes of 
ammunition when he needed them, be- 
cause he had sense enough not to let go of 
that position, and kept his left hand in the 
sling strap for the entire string, and when 
he got up he did not know whether he had 
a hand on the end of his arm or not. It was 


| numb and felt like a block of wood. 


Then again, a fresh, clean barrel will al- 
ways throw the first shot some place where 
you do not want it. If I was shooting 
Rocky Mountain sheep, or things which re- 


quired close, fine sighting, ’d foul my bar- 
rel first and then sight it after one shot 
was fired, by shooting one shot from a cold 
foul barrel, such as would be used in actual 
shooting. Then it would do what I want it 
to do under the same condition. Where 
conditions vary, naturally you'll get vary- 
ing results. It is impossible for a shot to fly 
the same place from a clean, slightly greasy 
barrel, as from a fouled barrel. The greasy 
barrel cannot be the same, as temperature 
varies, no matter how slight the amount of 
grease. I am speaking of a barrel which has 
had the grease wiped out of it, but of course 


some remains; it must, no matter how 
slight. Fouling shots are advisable wher 


close shooting is required. Maybe that’s 
one of the reasons why two sighting shots 
are allowed in some matches. You need 
the two sighters to get on properly. If the 
first one is a flier you are all confused and 
that mental trouble sticks with you all 
thru the string. Hard to recover mental 
balance. ‘The mental strain is a thing which 
I have eliminated almost altogether, and 
that’s why I have such good luck in 
matches. I hear these other chaps making 
rough weather of it on the firing line, and 
worrying about each shot, while it does not 
bother me. I have made rough weather of 
it, and the scores fell down 

Even with scope sights you have vary- 
ing elevation as light varies. Dunno ex: 
actly why, except that the mirage varies, 
and the light is refracted differently, but it 
is so. If you shoot at sundown you'll no- 
tice it on close work. You’ll never know 
what a rifle will do until you either ma- 
chine rest it or shoot it with scope. Iron 
sights are not conclusive, and if you really 
want to know what will happen you'll not 
use them. 

Let us presume that we have an error in 
aiming at 100 vards of say % inch. Then 
we have an error of ammunition of as — 
again all around. Therefore if we held : 
perfectly as possible, we might get a group 
of 14-inch which is smaller than is possi- 
ble with the .22. “The things you will learn 
from the yellow and brown will help you a 
lot with the white,” or something like that, 
which is part of Kipling’s scribbles, in “The 
Ladies,” and likewise the things you will 
learn from the .22 will help vou a lot with 
the .30. 

Suppose you shot ten shots from your 7 
mm., as you did. You got a nice group say 
at one point. Then you get up to go see 
what happened. There’s what you cannot 
do. You cannot get up. You must use a 
spotting scope. Then you hold your posi- 
tion. When you got down again to shoot 
another ten shots, you got into the sling 
again, in another position and the group 
was 1% inches away from the first group. 
If you spent your entire life practicing you 
could not again resume that same position. 

Now then, let us lay down the laws for a 
successful sighting for a_ sporting rifle, 
what? We learn from the yellow and 
brown. 1.—For fine work always shoot a 
shot off to foul the barrel. 2—Sight rifle 
with fouled barrel, after it has cooled off, 
only. That is, foul and set rifle aside for an 
hour. Then sight, shooting just one shot. 
If a second sighting shot is required, set 
rifle aside for an hour to cool off. Then 
sighting will occur in a barrel under identi- 
cal conditions as when shooting in the open. 
Barrel should be sighted at same tempera- 
ture as that at which it is to be used when 
shooting. Facetious comment but true. 
Find out at what temperature you are go- 
ing to shoot the bear you are hunting, and 
then take the trouble to sight rifle at that 
precise temperature, using if necessary a 
precision thermometer which may be ob- 
tained from Eimer & Amend, 3rd Avenue 
and 18th Street, New York. 
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But to resume the serious side again. 
One of the charms of the rifle is the num- 
ber of variables in it. Nothing is constant, 
and cannot be. 3.—Rifle must be shot un- 
der the same conditions as when sighted. 
That is, do not sight the rifle offhand and 
then hope to get the same results prone, us- 
ing sling strap, as the conditions are differ- 
ent. 4—Perhaps one should dispense with 
sling strap altogether in hunting, as it is 
impossible to use it under normal hunting 
conditions. So I would sight rifle with a 
normal prone position, taking care not to 
let the fingers touch barrel at all, letting 
rifle rest on hand at forearm, but leaving 


| 





barrel free to go thru its normal vibrations | 

“ ° | 
when fired. I would steady front hand in| 
some manner, and when I got so that most | 


of the shots would hit a 2-inch circle at 100 | 


yards I’d call it O. K. and go ahead. 


I guess that’s all I can think of at the! 


moment about this little matter. 
N.Y. J. W. GILuIEs. 


Note.—The ioregoing letter was not intended 
for publication, but it contains so much rifle 
wisdom that I cannot refrain from printing it. I 
never remember seeing more substance in a 
briefer form. The man who is keen to make small 
groups with his hunting rifle or who contemplates 
participating in the small-bore matches cannot 
do better than to give this letter of Mr. Gillies’ 
the closest consideration. Mr. Gillies ought to 
be well known to our readers, for he is one of the 
best small-bore rifle shots in the United States 


or in any other country. He has learned what he! 


knows by the most careful attention to details, 
and by accepting nothing as conclusive until he 
had learned the reason. Just the hint that a man 
catinot release his arm from the sling and then go 
back and take up his position again without the 
rifle changing center of impact is worth a year’s 
subscription to Outdoor Life, to anybody who is 
a to group close and stay in the center.— 
“aitor. 


American and Foreign Guns 

Editor Outdoor Life :—There is an article 
by Captain Askins in the January, 1925, 
issue of Outdoor Life, entitled “American 
and Foreign Guns.” I was very interested 
in this and agree with his views in most 
cases, but there are two things in it I can 
hardly say are borne out by my own ex- 
perience. 

In talking of shotguns he says he believes 
that the American shotgun is the finest 
shooting, the soundest and most lasting in 
the world. Well, I’ve had a fair experi- 
ence with English and American shotguns, 
and must confess that in their shooting and 
grouping I can’t see enough difference to 
be of any consequence, and I don’t think 
any one else can, either. 

As to lasting, I don’t know about the 
American, but I have a gun made by Need- 
ham of Birmingham, England, that was giv- 
en me by my father in 1893, and which I’ve 
used ever since. I always use heavy charges 
in it, in 3-inch cases. It is a plain, hammer 
gun with both barrels full choke, and cost 
$45, American money. 

It has already had more shots fired thru 
it than most guns do in at least three life- 
times and, except for a few pits in the bar- 
rel, thru careless cleaning, is as good as the 
day it left the shop, and as tight. 

Oh, yes! I’ve other shotguns—lots of 
them. Today I have seven shotguns, be- 
sides my old pet Needham, 19 rifles and 
102 pistols. 

This brings us to the question of revol- 
vers and to the other paragraph in his let- 
ter, that I don’t agree with. He says “there 
are only two revolvers made anywhere that 
one should buy if he can afford it; the Colt 
and Smith & Wesson.” 

Well, some of my friends and I (most of 
us being subscribers to Outdoor Life) saw 
Captain Askins’ article saying this, and won- 
dered how these two guns compared with 
the British Webley. 


Four of us had a set of the three revol- 
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12 for $1.00—F. O. B. Denver—Weight 6 lbs. to the doz. 


This new type stake will hold four times the pulling 
strain ofany other stake made. They have the same hold- 
ing advantage over the straight stake that a screw has 
over a nail. Cheap and indestructible. 

Write for dealer’s proposition. 


THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO., 
1640 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $______....for which send me-___.__- Steel 
Tent Stakes, F.O. B. Denver. 
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It Never Can Happen Again— New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER $ 
42.50 








With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23” barrel, 6% Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 

Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and 
no more can be had. We have sold over 356 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. 
Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra 

finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5 M. O. If cash is sent 


with order, 25 cartridges free. S.P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. [we fold 
Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. — 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 

















FIT-U ICE CREEPERS 


Fit any style or any size boot or shoe, and are self-adjusting. 
Wide or narrow, large or small, Fit-U Ice Creepers fit them all. 
For hunting, fishing, ice boating, ice harvesting, mountain climb- 
ing or on the street. Suits everybody. For men and women. Give 
size when ordering. Money-back guarantee. 


DON’T FALL Send $1.00 for a pair by Parcel Post. $1.10 


west of Mississippi. Circular on request. 


J. E. OSTRANDER 





Box 328-D Greenwich, Conn. 











WING SHOOTING AND ANGLING 


By Eugene V. Connett 3rd 


A book by which the expert may 
profit as well as the beginner. It gives 
all the details of these sports in prac- 
tical language: the choice and handling 
of guns, shooting etiquette, dogs and 


WING SHGOTING 


ANGLING 


AND 


their training, all kinds of game heads, 
their habits and habitat, duck shooting, 
trout fishing, the use of wet and dry fly, 
bass, pike, perch, etc. The author is a 
sportsman of many years’ experience. 
$2.60 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 

















A Regular $1.65 Book for $1.15 Postpaid 


THE STORY OF JACK 


AND OTHER DOG STORIES 
By HORACE LYTLE, Aathor of ‘‘Breaking a Bird Dog’’ 


There are many people who will agree that a really good dog story is as fine a piece of entertainment 
as can be found, and all such will delight in this unusual group of stories, written by a man who knows 
dogs as few do. In these stories are humor, pathos and real drama, and in each one the chief character 
is a dog, airedale, collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforgetable gallery of dog portraits; Jack, the lov- 
able airedale who liked butter cakes and who fought to the death with a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; 
Sandy's “golf dog,” Bruce, who was allowed in the championship match as caddy; Old Frank, the setter, 
who “held his point” while a whirling snowstorm nearly buried es and others equally vivid with in- 
terest and life. It is a book that contains the praesent ns the affection, the heroism, and the good sense 
that are to be found in dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and the rest. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.15 (or send C. O. D.) for “The Story of Jack.” 


Name-__----__-- 


Address __ - e : ae ee ae 
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There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new k 


AN sees HOLIDAY 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 





of the book. 





original photo- 





graphically con- 


their tip from 
the coast into the 





POSTPAID 


Fill out and mail this order form today 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me copies of the new book 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton— “An African Holiday.” 
Enclosed find $ , or send C. O.D. 


Name 
Street_____- Ee eer 


City — State 


Succeuatel Muskrat Feruler 
By Robert G. Hodgson 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 
dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.85 postpaid 
Outdoor Life Publishing watia Denver, Colo. 








Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 





No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird 
Dog’ gives every rule in the trainer’s repertory 
no book could do that—but this one gives a 
few rules. ““Breaklng a Bird Dog’’ will help 
youinapplying that knowledge already at hand 
more successfully and thoroly. It will increase 
your pleasure in the work and bring you many 
happy and profitable hours. 
SSCS ESEESSESERE SEES eeeeeeeeee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Here is $2.10, for which send mea copy of the 
new and revised edition of ““Breaking a Bird 
Dog.”’ 


Name 


Address 














a special feature | 


graphs and they | 


vey the experi- | 
ence of Sutton | 
and his party on | 


African interior. | 


vers each, which were built for the British 
455 cordite cartridge; namely, Webley, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson. 

Personally, my pet revolver is a .455 
Smith & Wesson, with the boxed-in extrac- 
tor-rod, but the other owners of the sets 
didn’t agree with me. 

The only way was to get a lot of cart- 
ridges and try them out as well as we could, 
and impartially. We got the following re- 
sults: 

Accuracy. To our surprise we found the 


Ther sx fom | Webleys outshot the Smith & Wessons, 


with the Colts third, both offhand and in 
the rest. It is only fair, however, to say 
that the Colts are shorter than either of 
the others, in the barrel. 

Strength. The Colts won here, with the 
Smith & Wessons second, and the Webleys 
(owing to its break-open action) third. 

Durability. The Colts won again, but we 
couldn’t divide the Smith & Wesson and 


| the Webley. The break-open action of the 


$2.35 


| 


Webley lost it points, but the delicately 
beautiful back of the Smith & Wesson didn’t 
seem as rugged as the Webley. 

Grip. We decided not to take this into 
consideration, because, as far as we could 
see, the Colt would suit a large hand, the 
Webley a medium, and the Smith & Wes- 
son a small hand. In fact, it seems more a 
question of hands than grips. 

Trigger-pull. All three sets of pistols 
were splendid in this respect, in single ac- 
tion; in fact, perfect. In the double action, 
there was a surprise in store for us, as we 
had always thought the Webley was excep- 
tionally good in this respect. So it is! And 
so are the other two, with the Smith & Wes- 
son a little the better of them, if anything, 
as the Colt trigger seems to travel farther, 


| but is quite perfect otherwise. 


| loading. 


Ease and Quickness of Loading and Re- 
The Webley here outclassed the 
other two, and we found we could eject the 


| fired cases from this gun and reload very 
| much euicker than either of the others, be 


tween whom we found little, if any, differ- 


| ence, especially with one-hand only. 


Ease of Cleaning. The Webley was again 
the quickest of the three and the simplest. 

Appearance. Smith & Wesson first, Colt 
second, Webley third. 

Judging by the foregoing results, we 
failed to see how anyone could say there 
were only two pistols in the world anywhere 
worth buying if one had the money. Grant- 
ed, the Webley is a break-open, but it has 


| such a wonderfully strong fastening that it 


is much stronger than any other break- 
open pistol, and for all practical purposes 
is nearly as strong as a so-called solid 
frame. If you try them for durability you'll 
have to lay in a few thousand cartridges, 
however, before you find the weak spot in 
one. 

What I should like is, for Captain As- 
kins to give the three guns a tryout as we 


| did, and I think he will find that the de- 


spised Webley gives a great surprise. 

With regard to automatics: I have a 
Colt .45, a Savage 45, and a Webley .455, a 
380, a Remington .380, a Luger .38, 
and several of the cheaper European ones. 

The Colt .45 stands head and shoulders 
above any other large-bore automatic, and 
is my favorite of all one-hand guns as a 
man killer. The .45 Savage is, of course, 
obsolete, and the Webley is an ugly brute 
with poor grip and balance compared with 
the Colt. In the 380 guns my preference 
is the Remington, altho lots of people like 
the Colt or Savage. There’s very little dif- 
ference, anyhow. 

Nobody should buy a cheap pistol or re- 
volver, if he ean avoid it, and more espe- 
cially a cheap automatic. With regard to 
the other or the “middleweight class,” such 


Savage 


as Colt 38, Luger and Mauser. I don’t like 
them much, as they aren’t a pocket gun, and 
I think the caliber is a little small for a 
belt gun for war. It would be all right, I 
dare say, for hunting. I use a 32-20 Bisley 
Colt revolver with a 744-inch barrel for that 
purpose. 

I wrote Outdoor Life an article on rifles 
for Africa, and it appeared in your Febru- 
ary number, so I won’t say anything about 
them, exept to mention that I am just back 
from another African big-game trip, and 
found that every conclusion that I arrived 
at on the first trip was borne out by the 
results of the second. D. L. ARcHER. 

Tasmania. 





All-Round Trapshooting Cham- 
pions of 1925 

Trapshooting had a remarkable year in 
1925, its best in ten years. The champion- 
ship matches were well contested, there 
were more shooters out, the averages were 
better, and best of all, a great number of 
youngsters came thru and won titles. This 
is what helps. When the veterans win year 
after year it proves that experience helps, 
but it also causes quite a number of shots 
who haven’t the heart to stick along to drop 
by the wayside. 

In the state all-round championships, W. 
D. Runnells of Virginia had the best score, 
losing 11 in 350. Frank Troeh of Oregon, 
Roach, the former big-league shortstop, in 
Michigan, and Egbers, in Washington, lost 
one more target than Runnels; and Croth- 
ers, who won the national all-round title, 
dropped two more in winning in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Here is the list of all-round champions 
of the year: 











State and Champion Score 
Arizona, George Peters... . 829 
Alabama, T.- K. Lee............ sosice 
Colorado-New Mexico, C. A. Gunning........ 335 
California, W. P. Sears.......... cat eee 
Connecticut, A. M. Tull.......... sdoncencen 
Delaware, L. D. Willis............... ie aan. OOM 
Florida, George Williams........... pecs 330 
*Georgia, H. C. McKenzie.......... re A 380 
Idaho, M. M. Wright............. ere 313 
indiana, Seth :Milem......::..:..<.....-.. : : 329 
*Illinois, Jean Pope........ Son 358 
lowa, H. M. Cooper...... is : ; eae 
Kansas, Fred Etchen..................... . 3 
Louisiana, W. L. Erwin............... : 4 pcnaioceanar 
Maine, C. R. Blaisdell.................. | 
Massachusetts, Leon Davis............ : 324 
Mississippi, B. M. Knox................. F's 332 
Motta: 0); A. GeRMe ei sssiec.ssccdessececiscincccsicas ee 
Michigan, W. C. Roach.................. eee 
eee H. W. Maginnis............ wieleciespenaal 320 
Misouri, eee ~ ase 
Maryland- ». ot -<., Eu. Roseberry osc atienas 
Nevada, H. M. Gallagher toe ae sos ee 
New Jersey, M. S. Haines....... ocsibs emacs ances a 
North Dakota, J. R. Pence......... 535 ae 
North Carolina, W. B. Arey......... eine 314 
Nebraska, S. C. Tappan..... salt tte <elicie sciintetcae 
New York, ee ; -iocns ee 
SE, IN. B05 Oe oi vacks cevesncac ts ; 380 
Oregon, Frank Troeh................... w+. 339 
Oklahoma, W. Lambertt................ eh he ees 
Pennsylvania, S. M. Crothers...... PRT SC 
South Carolina, U. R. Brooks...... .... B80 
South sy A. J. French....... eee 
Tennessee, S. Boulding.... ; ssidecs. MO 
Texas, R 3 Ce ease vene OO 
or Se et ae, Cee 33 sccecsenne OOD 
West Virginia, L. G. Kincheloe : see 
Washington, G. F. Egbers........ gre ce 
Wisconsin, C. N. Olney cs. 
Wyoming, Carl Nelson..... ee. 2 een eas 319 
Vermont, H. P. Sheldon .. 294 
Virginia, W. D. Runnells............... ..... S89 
Alberta, Reene Beese...................... a 
East Canada, J. E. Jennings......... 323 
Saskatchewan, Tom Harland......... ‘ : 328 
Canal Zone, A. C. Garlington....... 328 
Zones and National 
Rocky 5 ae C. W. Olney...... 587 
ag ges Ee ene a es : . 884 
Pacinc, J. B. TOC cnccc<ceon rice 453 
Great Lakes, M. P. Arie ; .. 469 
Prairie; Frank Cairns......................... 448 
Eastern, G. S. McCarty................... . 461 
Great Western, W. G. Warren... 467 
National, Steve Crothers....... areas : 956 





*400 targets. 


| Seo Peter P. Carney. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail—only a small percentage are published—will 


please enclose 2 cents for postage. 
Askins at the Denver office. 
given. Write again.) 


Correspondents in this department will please address Captain 
If an answer is not received it is because complete address was not 








Wants Real .22 

I am going to get a .22-caliber rifle. Please ad- 
vise me regarding the Marlin lever action. Is it 
accurate as they advertise it? Is it a man-size 
gun? Is it a fairly rapid action? What kind of 
loading device? Why are not the Marlin guns 
as popular as Winchester or Remington? How 
does above gun compare to Remington 12C? 
What others would you suggest? I want a real 
one.—Kenneth E. Clark, Calif. 

Answer.—In the way it balances, handles, and 
comes up to the face for quick shooting I con- 
sider the Marlin lever action about the best .22 
to be had for hunting purposes. It shoots as 
well as the best in hunting rifles, which are dif- 
ferent from heavy target guns, however. Tho the 
action is not as’ fast as a pump, it is plenty fast 
enough for any purpose I know, and a good deal 
taster than any bolt. I’d stop right there with 
that Marlin myself, if looking for a hunting rifle. 
[ suppose the Marlin has not been advertised so 
extensively as some other arms—I can see no 
other reason for its not being as popular as any- 
thing in its class.—Editor. 


Telescope Sights 

What make and power of telescopic sight 
would you consider best fitted for all around 
work? By all around work I mean alternate 
use for target on a model 52 or Springfield at all 
ranges, and for sporting purposes, probably on a 
Remington .22 long rifle automatic. If one ’scope 
could not satisfactorily suffice for the above, 
please advise on more than one. A thing I 
have been hesitating about, and yet would like 
to get out of my system, is finding out how to 
remove the bolt of the Krag. It has me stumped. 
Would you have a preference in the .44 Special 
caliber if vou were to get one?—J. F. Hobbins, 
Wis. 

Aainanscibaisimeiint to Major Whelen, who 
ought to know, the best American ’scope for your 
purpose would be that made by Belding and 
Mull, Phillipsburg, Pa., in a power of about 5. 
Here is Whelen’s instructions for removing the 
bolt from a Krag: “Draw the bolt fully to the 
rear, then place the piece across the hollow of 
the left arm. Lift the front end of the ex- 
tractor off the bolt with the left thumb, and at 
the same time turn the bolt handle to the left 
with the right hand. The bolt can then be 
withdrawn.’ '—Editor. 


Handloading Trap Shells 

I am shooting an Ithaca single at the trap. I 
have made patterns with this gun using nearly 
all makes of shells. I get on an average of 345 
in a 30-inch circle but some of the shot is bunched 
and some spaces in the pattern would let a tar- 
get thru. I am shooting 95 to 96 per cent with 
this gun and I expect I am getting every target 
that I hold on, but there is a man in our club 
who says that if I would get me a hand loading 
outfit and load my own shells that I could work 
out a load to fit that particular gun that would 
throw a much evener pattern than the standard 
shells. Now, if you think this is possible I wish 
you would give me all the dope I need in work- 
ing it out, where to get the equipment, powder, 
shot, wads, primers and cases. Would Reming- 
ton and Winchester shells that have been shot 
once be all right to reload? I am anxious to get 
the best possible results for this gun.—C. A. 
Ray, Ariz. 

Answer.—You might try the thing out, but I am 
very doubtful if you can load better shells than 
those loaded by one factory or another. You 
might try it on paper and it would seem you had 
succeeded, but at the clays results wouldn’t indi- 
cate any improvement. The one thing the fac- 
tories can do better than anything else is to load 
trap shells. One thing there is about it, every 
trap load doesn’t precisely fit a certain gun. The 
make of gun doesn’t make any difference, but 
every gun has certain individual qualities, caused 
perhaps by very slight minor differences in bor- 





ing or chambering or by something else that we 
might never detect. Now, a certain make of 
cartridge might shoot perfectly in this gun and 
some other make, just as good and maybe better 
in a different gun, would not do so well. For ex- 
ample the gun that is shooting 345 is very heav- 
ily choked, too much choke, and the shell to fit 
that gun should have moderate velocity, where- 
upon the patterns will even up. You may be able 
to find by trying out more than one make of 
shell that some one fits this gun. However, if I 
were keen to make fhe very best showing in trap 
shooting I’d send that gun back to the factory | 
and have it opened up enough so that it merely 
threw a pattern of 300 shot, and I’d tell them on 
one side of the paper and turn over-and tell them 
on the other side that I wanted that pattern 
even, no tendency to bunch shot, no tendency to 
shoot to the center, but the whole 30-inch circle 
must be evenly covered. Then if you miss birds 
—well, that is something to be amended, as an 
Englishman would say.—Editor. 


Relined Pistol Barrel 

I see in your February number the remodeled 
guns of E. L. Stevenson. 
ble action Colt that is shot out so it keyholes the 
bullets. I would like to have it relined and cham- 
bered for a .22. Could you tell me who I could 
get to do the work and what it would cost?—Roy 
Hartley, Ore. 

Answer.—I do not know at this time who would 
reline and bore pistol barrels. I’ll publish your 
letter and maybe you will hear from somebody 
who is ready to do this kind of work. It seems 
to me that in your place would simply get a new 
barrel for this gun from the factory.—Editor. 


A Reload for the .25-35 

I have a model 94 Winchester and am going to 
put a new barrel on this action; the Winchester 
company advises me I can put either a .25-35 or 
.30-30 barrel on this action as they are inter- 
changeable. I will use the gun all year on such 
game as jack rabbits, hawks, crows, cats and 
coyotes and once a season for deer, and if the 
chance comes, also on elk and black bears. I 
prefer the .25-35 and was wondering if I reload 
with about 25% grains of No. 18 and 117-grain 
bullet giving me 2,275 feet velocity and 1,343 
pounds energy, if it would kill clean on bear, elk 
and deer in the hands of one who is above the 
average shot and can place his shots pretty well; 
distance up to 150 yards or 200 yards at most. 
I have hunted this class of game in the United 
States and went on two trirps to Old Mexico, but 
used the .30-40, and have come to the conclusion 


I don’t need that much power and the extra re- | 


coil, expense of ammunition and weight of gun for 
this class of game, but I do want to kill clean. 
Give me your opinion of which of the two, .25-35 


or .30-30, barrels I had better have put on for best | 
results, without regard to my likes or dislikes. | 
26% grains No. 18 with the | 
100-grain Remington open point bullet in the | 


Could I use 26 or 


.25-35 with safety, and if so, what would be the 
velocity and what is your opinion of this load on 
such game as deer, black bear and elk? Of course, 


I use reduced loads for all the smaller game shoot- | 


ing and these heavy loads are not used as a regular 
diet. How do the two compare as to accuracy, 
shooting at game offhand, and how small will they 


group in a machine rest at 100 and 200 yards?— | 


H. L. Barnes, Utah. 

Answer.—I note about your gun. If I wanted 
to shoot a good deal thru the year, with maybe 
some target practice, I’d take the .25-35 and take 
chances on it with the possible elk that you men- 
tion. The gun would be powerful enough for 
everything else, and should kill the elk, if they 
were carefully struck. For general shooting, in- 
cluding target work at any range, the .25-35 is the 
better gun. If you are willing to load your own 
cartridges you can get considerable power out of 
cartridge and gun. I believe about the limit with 
117-grain bullet would be the load you give, 25% 


Now, I have a .38 dou- | 
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grains Du Pont No. 18 or you could use the same 
amount of No. 16 and get a velocity of 2,300 feet 
with the 117-grain bullet. I'd have a _ personal 
preference for the No. 16 powder with the heavy 
bullet, as not being quite so abrupt. For the 101- 
grain bullet I’d risk about 27 grains of powder, 
No. 18, giving you a velocity of about 2,400 feet. 
Of course, after this you can use the regular Rem- 
ington Hi Speed load of whatever powder they 
may use and the 87-grain bullet at 2,700 feet. I 
believe this load would kill anything up to deer 
and shoot very flat.—Editor. 
Loading the 10-Bore Magnum 

I bought a 10-bore Lewis magnum gun solely 
for use in making long shots at geese and am de- 
sirous of getting a load with this in mind. Lewis 
advises that the gun was shot up with 134 ounces 
of shot and I am wondering if it would not be pos- 
sible to use more shot than 1% ounces as you 
have recommended. The gun is bored for 3%- 
inch cases so that there will be no question about 
having enough room for the powder and shot. I 
have never been troubled by heavy recoil so that 
you need not consider that factor. All I am in- 
terested in is not using such a heavy load that the 
gun itself will be injured. I do not expect to 
have any trouble getting my shells loaded.—B. M. 
Higginson, N. Y. 

Answer.—I doubt if you get a better load than 
the Winchester cartridge with 1% ounces of shot. 
There is this about it, however, I found on giving 
different cases a tryout that I could get patterns 
with heavier loads, using Eley cases, than I 
could with our own. Probably their primers are 
not quite so powerful as ours. Yoy can therefore 
use Eley cases and the Winchester load of, I think, 
42 grains of Du Pont Oval, and on top of this 
place 134 ounces of shot not smaller than 4s. 
This load may run pressures up pretty high, and 
you will have to be judge of this because I do 
not know your gun or the chambering, cone, etc. 
I used such loads in an Ithaca that weighed 11 
pounds and that is all that I know about it. Still, 
you have the advice of the makers to use that 
much shot, which lets you out on the ground of 
overstraining the gun. This should be kept in 
mind when contrasting our loads with those put 
up in England. They habitually shoot cartridges 
with lower velocities than we think necessary. 
The English standard velocity is 1,050 feet over a 
20-yard course. Our velocities are taken over a 
40-yard range, and run something better than 
1,000 feet, but over the 20-yard, according to Du 
Pont’s velocities, would run around 1,250 feet. 
Naturally, under such conditions, the British could 
use more shot than we could with safety.—Editor. 

A Lightweight Shotgun 

I expect to go to Alaska and want to carry a 
shotgun for small game, including ducks and 
geese. I want one that the weight of both gun 
and ammunition will be at the very lowest. How- 
ever I want one that will be efficient. I had in 
mind a 20-gauge pump gun, but have wondered if 
it would be as effective as a 12-gauge at the differ- 
ence in weight. I would be pleased to have your 
advice in the matter.—Wm. V. Hudson, Calif. 

Answer.—My idea of a shotgun for your trip 
to Alaska would be about what I had built for 
quail shooting here. It is a 16-gauge, 24-inch 
barrels, weight a scant 6 pounds, using a cart- 
ridge containing 1% ounces of shot. My gun is 
bored cylinder and modified choke, but yours 
should be modified and full, with 25-inch barrels, 
same weight as mine. Gun is an Ithaca and can 
be made in various grades. My gun will kill ducks 
very well, rather farther than quail, and no doubt 
would kill geese, but you do not want the cylinder 
barrel, of course. The double gun is better than 
the pump in that it carries barrels of two degrees 
of choke so that you can hit ’em close in or dis- 
tant. Gun is just right for a saddle scabbard, and 
handles very light. It will be about as effective as 
an ordinary 12, carrying the 12-gauge load’ of 1% 
ounces.—Editor. aon 5 gS 


The Super Fox 

I would appreciate very much your personal 
opinion on the Super Fox shotgun. I am figur- 
ing on buying this gun mostly for long range 
duck shooting. You have no doubt tried this gun 
most every way and I feel you are in a position 
to give me the information I desire better than 
anyone else. The Fox Gun Company claims an 
80 per cent pattern at 40 yards with the proper 
load, but does not state what the load is. What 
cartridge company loads this proper load they 
speak of? Will this gun have to be chambered 
for the 3-inch shell to obtain this pattern? I do 
not like the 8-inch shell as it is not for sale in 
most places. Will this gun shoot 7% shot equally 
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as well as No. 4? Do you think the recoil of this 
gun with the heavy load would be too great for a 
light man to stand? Which would be your choice, 
30 or 32-inch barrel? How does one measure to 
get the right length stock and proper drop? Is 
the Western Super X the proper load? Please 
give me any other information about this gun that 
you think would be of value to me. Most of my 
duck shooting is done at long range such as pass 
shooting between two lakes. Is there any other 
gun that you think would be better than the 
Super Fox for a field gun?—Howard W. Perkins, 
Neb. 

Answer.—No better long-range duck gun is to 
be had than the Fox. Yes, it should pattern 80 
per cent, using No. 4 shot, 3-inch shells, if it is 
chambered for them, ‘or 234-inch shells for which 
the arm is also chambered. Use Super X 38-inch 
or Ajax Heavies, 3-inch. I believe the Peters 
Cartridge Company will also load similar shells. 
Very few guns will pattern as high with No. 7% 
as they will with 4s, but at the same time will 
handle these small shot well enough for any pur- 
pose. In a gun as heavy as the Fox recoil 
amounts to nothing. I think that 30-inch barrels 
would be long enough, tho most of these guns are 
made with 32-inch. If you do not know the length 
and drop of stock that suits you, get a length of 
14 inches, drop at butt 2%, at comb 1%. Yes, 
this gun was built for the Super X 38-inch shells 
or else the shells were built for the gun—don’t 
know which. No better gun is to be had that I 
know of.—Editor. _ a 


The 6.5 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer 

Recently I purchased at a local store a 6,5 mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer, Model 1903, which I was 
assured was, and still believe to be, a pre-war 
gun. The storekeeper claimed it was the last of a 
lot he had bought back in 1909. Anyway, I paid 
$65 for it, so I hope I did not get stung. I would 
like to have you give me a little information on 
what I may expect from this gun, as I have not 
yet had oportunity to try it out. Particularly, I 
would like to know the ballistics of the 6.5, and 
whether any of the cartridge companies make 
ammunition for this rifle other than the ordi- 
nary soft-nose and hard-point bullets—that is, 
anything in the lubaloy, or extra high-velocity 
line. Reading Stefansson’s “Friendly Arctic,” he 
mentions that he used the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
6.5, as modified by Gibbs, and that it was all the 
rifle he needed for polar bears. I think he said the 
Gibbs’ modification gave a velocity of over 3,000 
feet. If this velocity is considerably higher than 
that of the rifle I now have, are you able to tell 
me whether my rifle could be ‘‘modified”’ so as to 
equal the Gibbs’ modification, and if so by whom 
and at approximately what cost? In trying out, 
the rifle seemed to me to have a terrific velocity, 
and with the soft-nose I penetrated 10 inches of 
dry spruce at 50 feet, with the outlet hole but lit- 
tle larger than the entering hole. Would that in- 
dicate that on large game I might not get suffi- 
cient mushrooming? In appearance and feel I am 
pleased to death with the little gun, and what I 
am after now is to ascertain whether it is gun 
enough to tackle the brown and grizzly bears of 
Alaska, I not being any Dead-Shot Dick.—Lin- 
den B. Pentz, Alaska. 

Answer.—As loaded in this country, according 
to the catalogs of various ammunition concerns, 
the velocity of the Mannlicher 6.5 mm. is not 
very high. The Remington Company gives the 
velocity as 2,250 feet, energy 1,690 foot-pounds. 
Western Cartridge Company loads with 160- 
grain bullet at about the same velocity. European 
cartridges apparently have higher velocities, up to 
2,500 feet, it is claimed. I see no reason why the 
shell should not be loaded with 140-grain bullet at 
a velocity of about 2,500 feet with an energy of 
2,450 foot-pounds. Suppose you write the United 
States Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, New 
York City, about their 140-grain 6.5 mm. cart- 
ridge, and also the Western Cartridge Company, 
East Alton, Ill. The Western Cartridge Com- 
pany makes the 140-grain bullet and I do not 
doubt but that they load it as well, but they do 
not mention it in the catalog before me. The low- 
velocity cartridge with the 160-grain bullet has 
great penetration, and has been used on all kinds 
of African big game, even elephants. You need 
not fear but that it will kill bears. At that I’d 
rather have a lighter bullet at higher velocity. If 
you had this rifle rechambered, which I believe it 
would stand, for the .256 Newton, then you could 
reach 3,000 feet, using a 129-grain bullet, or 
2,800 feet using a 140-grain bullet, the last cart- 
ridge about right. I have shot it in the Newton. 
For this work write Niedner Rifle Corporation. 
—Editor. 


Wads and Wad Pressure 

Since last hurting season, I have read several 
of your articles in which you describe a system 
of loading whereby the pattern is improved and 
the pressure reduced by cutting a hole in the top 
felt wad and placing a thin card thereupon. I have 
tried this on the pattern board and it seems to 
work well. The penetration of this load is won- 
derful. Now, for a few questions about the wad- 
ding. I use one “Field’’ wad over the powder then 
a ¥%-inch “White Felt,” then one “Field” wad 
with a hole cut thru it with a %4-inch punch, and 
then one “B” thickness (45-1,000) card wad of 10- 
gauge over this. I used 90 pounds pressure on the 
wads at first, as directed on the can, but this 
seemed to me rather high, so I lowered it to 50 
pounds, applying the pressure after the first 
“Field” and the “White Felt’ have been seated, 
and before the “‘punctured”’ wad has been put in. 
I am just wondering how closely this agrees with 
your directions. Should the hole in the wad be 
larger? Should it be clear thru the wad, or only 
part way? (I tried making the holes with a 16- 
gauge wad cutter clear thru, but it ruined the 
wads). Should the card wad on top be thinner, 
and should it be of a smaller gauge than 10? Do 
I put too much pressure on the wads? Since my 
Westley Richards is a non-ejector, I am thinking 
of buying an American gun for this load with an 
auto-ejector. A letter to Parker Brothers men- 
tioning the charge brought a very unsatisfactory 
reply; so I have written the Ithaca Company.— 
Edward M. Johnston, III. 


Answer.—Your method of loading is about 
right. Probably 48 grains of Oval is pretty steep; 
better cut that to about 44 grains. I think the 
powder is quicker now than the powder I used ex- 
perimentally. Your wad pressure of 50 pounds is 
enough. The %-inch hole should be cut thru an 
ordinary B. E. or a %-inch, but not thru a thick 
wad. Ordinarily, over this hole I’d use a wad a 
size smaller than the bore, say a 12-bore thin card 
on a 10-bore base wad. The hole is simply to be 
made of a size that works best in your gun. The 
intent of the thing is to relieve some of the pres- 
sure that takes place within the shell and some of 
the shot deformation.—Editor. 


The Springfield-Mauser 

I wish to own a high-power rifle, and being of 
very moderate means, am about to purchase a 
Springeld-Mauser rifle from Francis Bannerman 
& Sons, using the .30-caliber 1906 cartridge. Now, 
I want your honest opinion concerning this gun. 
Is it worth anything? It has a Mauser action 
with a Springfield 24-inch barrel. Would this gun 
shoot straight and hard enough to kill a moose or 
large bear? I would not want to take a chance 
with it unless I knew it to be O.K.—Bryan 
Worthington, III. 

Answer.—The bullet of 180 grains is about the 
best that a hunter can use in the Springfield. It 
has a velocity of 2,700 feet and an energy of 
around 2,900 foot-pounds. The power is ample for 
any American game and rather excessive for such 
game as deer. I have never regarded moose and 
ordinary bear as being particularly difficult to kill. 
A black bear is rather a hog-like creature in the 
texture of his flesh and just about as susceptible 
to wounds. A moose, I think, is more easily killed 
than an elk. I am betting that if it were put up to 
us, we could take an old .44 Winchester with 
about 1,000 pounds of energy and kill every blame 
thing to be found in America. Just now, how- 
ever, the tendency is to go heavily armed. If this 
thing keeps on, hunters will want to be armed 
for deer one of these days with either a .400 
Whelen or a .405 Winchester—either of them big 
enough for a 5,000-pound critter instead of one 
that weighs 150. Regarding these Bannerman 
rifles, I think that every man is taking some 
chance who buys one, but at that they should be 
better than no rifle at all.—Editor. 


Safety on the Enfield 

I note in the September issue a query regard- 
ing the safety lug on the 1917 Enfield. The en- 
gagement of the bolt handles in the receiver direct- 
ly to the rear of the bridge, on right side, consti- 
tutes the safety lug. Another query as to the 
Newton rifle; the Chas. Newton Rifle Corpeva- 
tion of Buffalo, have a rifle made with a Mauser 
action in caliber .256 only. The Buffalo Newton 
Rifle Company of New Haven, Conn., makes a rifle 
on the improved Newton system in calibers .256, 
.30, .85 Newton and .30-’06.—R. LeMyre, Mich. 

Answer.—Thank you for the information on the 
safety lug of the Model 1917 Enfield. I note, too, 
about the Newton rifles, the calibers and by whom 
made. We were under the impression that the 
Newton was no longer made.—Editor. 
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Loss of Deer by Coyotes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a few pictures as proof of the damage the 
coyote does to the deer around Sullivan 
Lake, Pend Oreille County, Washington. I 
found twenty-two deer, fifteen on the ice 
of the lake and seven in the timber, killed 
by coyotes during February and March of 
1925. It is almost impossible to catch 
them in traps, as they appear to be too well 
fed. 

I have accounted for ten of them this 
winter by poison and rifle. They are very 
hard to hit, as you never get a shot closer 
than 500 yards. I shot one at 475 long steps 
(on the ice) with my Springfield and was 
much pleased over the shot. The first 
shot went under him and he jumped about 
four feet in the air, then started to run, but 
the second ended his deer killing days. 

These coyotes do most of their killing in 
the early hours of the morning and I could 
tell every time they made a fresh kill by all 
the fighting and howling they would do. 

A cougar is merciful in his killing, as he 
kills instantly, but the coyote is different, as 
four or five of them will run a deer down, 
break him down in the hind quarters and 
while the poor thing is trying to get away 
will start their feast. I have seen trails of 
blood covering two acres on the ice where 
a poor deer, after it had been broken down, 
still tried to get away by dragging itself 
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back and forth across the ice, while the 
coyotes were eating out of the hind quar- 
ters. 

This sort of killing is simply awful, and 
there is only a bounty of $4 in this county 
when it should be at least $10 or $15, as the 
coyote is the smartest animal in the woods 
and the hardest to catch. Just to show 
how smart they are, I have taken small 
pieces of meat from an old kill, put poison 
capsules in each piece, and dropped it 
around a fresh kill. The coyotes would 
come back that night and just sit around 
and look at it. Four or five days later one 
would come back again, drag the kill 15 or 
20 feet away from where the poison was 
and feed on the deer again. 

Sometimes after making a kill there 
would not be anything left but a leg and a 
few pieces of hide, and again there would 
be the whole front half of the deer, as they 
always eat the hind quarters first. 

The country around Sullivan Lake and 
Sullivan Creek is the winter range for black- 
tail deer and I have seen as high as sixty- 
four deer in one herd. There are plenty of 
white-tail deer but I have never found one 
of these killed by coyotes—always black- 
tail and mostly bucks. 

The fishing here is very good. In the 
lake we have cut-throat trout and in Sulli- 
van Creek we have rainbow and brook 
trout. There are other lakes like Crescent 





Top—Clean picked bones. Left—Showing tracks of coyotes and a night’s work. Right—A very 
large dog coyote shot on Sullivan Lake at 477 steps. 
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and Boundary Lakes, but Sullivan is the 
largest and prettiest, being about four miles 
long. 

I have a little cabin here on the shore of 
the lake and have been living here all win- 
ter, so that I have had a good chance to 
watch the doings of one of the most de- 
structive animals in the woods—the coyote. 


Wash. F. M. Draaatr. 





Game Protection in Pennsylvania 


Editor Outdoor Life: —I have finished 
reading Captain Askins’ article in the 
March number of Outdoor Life concerning 
the searcity of game in Oklahoma. There 
must be something radically wrong in that 
state—poor laws, no enforceement—or else 
they have a bad type of sportsmen. He 
says there are 100,000 licenses granted each 
year and a farmer is not required to have 
one. So I think it is safe to say we have 
five times as many men in the field each 
year, and strange as it may seem big game 
is Increasing each season. 

I think it was in 1907 that Pennsylvania 
stopped the shooting of all deer without 
horns. The last season in which hunters 
were permitted to shoot any kind of a deer 
there were about 250 does, bucks and 
fawns killed in the entire state. Last sea- 
son there were over 7,000 buck deer killed 
and most of our sportsmen refused to shoot 
spike bucks. It is a disgrace in Pennsylva- 
nia for a man to shoot a doe, which is never 
forgotten unless the unlucky hunter made 
an unavoidable mistake, in which ease he 
is supposed to be sport enough to go and 
pay $100 for said doe, and if he is inclined 
to crawl out of it his camp or some other 
hunter will report him. 

If a man is a thief and wants to steal 
game from the sportsmen of this state (and 
«a man who kills illegal game is a thief), he 
must avoid all hunters, for as far as big 
game is concerned nearly every man will 
report any violation which may come to 
his notice. If you shoot a doe, John Jones 
hears you shoot, he investigates, finds said 
does and looks for evidence—empty shells, 
foot prints, etc. There are wardens scat- 
tered all over the mountains and he im- 
mediately notifies the nearest and an ar- 
rest is almost certain to follow. It is noth- 
ing worth commenting on to see 150 deer 
in a two weeks’ hunt. While there were 
7,000 buck deer killed last season there will 
be from 8,000 to 9,000 killed this year, as 
this has been about the rate of the increase 
in kill each year. I think that when all of 
our suitable mountain lands are stocked 
with deer the annual kill will be between 
12,000 and 15,000, as all of the deer coun- 
try will then be stocked to the limit. 

We have a few bears in this state. There 
were between 900 and 1,000 black bears 
killed last season. A friend and I were out 
for three days. He secured a nice specimen, 
while I was lucky enough to get mine on 
another trip later in the season. Another 
hunter from this section had shooting at 
five bears. He failed to score but had long 
range shooting. We have bears because we 
take care of them. The season is open for 
six weeks in the fall and all traps and pens 
are forbidden. In spite of the fact that we 
have more bears to kill each season the 
sportsmen want still more, so I presume 
that we will eventually have a law protect- 
ing a female bear accompanied by cubs, as 
a lot of the boys are in favor of it. 

These laws may seem like a lot of need- 
less restriction, but they are giving us more 
big game to kill each season. It is like 
putting money out on interest; if you 
save the principal and spend the interest 
you still have the principal; however, if 
you save the principal and part of the in- 
terest your principal and that part of the 
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interest which you save increases rapidly, 


and that part of the interest which you 
spend increases more and more each season 
in proportion as the principal and that 
part of the interest saved accumulate. 
When this idea is applied to big game it is 
surprising how fast it will increase, as we 
are not getting 6 per cent but from 25 to 
50 or even more. This, then, is the idea 
upon which the sportsmen and the game 
commission of Pennsylvania are working. 

Twenty-five years ago Pennsylvania had 
very little big game and not one-fifth the 
hunters she has today, but at the present 
time, with five times the hunters then in 
the state, we have many times the number 
of deer and bears and game is increasing 
rapidly each season; so this, I think, should 
prove my theory. 

The state and game conimission own 
thousands of acres of mountain land suita- 
ble for hunting. 

Small game is not increasing but is hold- 
ing its own. When we shoot it we are tak- 
ing all of the increase; however, it is grati- 
fying to know there is no danger of exter- 
mination, for the game commission ke« ps 
its eye on each district and when we com- 
mence to take some of the principal they 
close on that species for a scason and we 
may then hunt again. 

Now then, we all realize that the trou- 
ble lies in the fact that we are getting 
about one-fifth of our interest and vermin 
the other four-fifths. However, the sports- 
men and game commission are gradually 
killing off this vermin thru bounties and 
the voluntary co-operation of sportsmen, 
and we expect to be able in a few more 
years to kill some of the game which the 
vermin now gets, thereby doubling our kill 
and still turn more than half of our inter- 
est into the principal to increase each year 
and by this system gradually increase our 
small game Grorce A. LUKEHART, JR 
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Yellow Raccoon 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in Out- 
door Life where Mr. Warren of Oklahoma 
asks if there is or has ever been such an 
animal as a yellow coon. On this subject I 
think I am qualified to give some informa- 
tion in the affirmative unless the readers of 
your magazine will question my veracity, 
as my friends sometimes do. 

When I was a lad coon pelts were not 
worth the taking, so to prevent the tribe 
from becoming a nuisance because of num- 
bers, we boys hunted them summer and 
winter with our old-fashioned  potlicker 
hounds, than which there has never been 
any bette 

During one of our early-morning hunts 
which had an old coon 
ind several voung ones in it, among which 
was a yellow one. We captured him alive, 
carried him home and one of the neighbor 
boys kept him several years. He grew into 
i very large coon and was one of the pret- 
tiest animals I have ever seen. After be- 
coming two or three years of age he was 
given his liberty and was finally captured 
by the dogs in one of the nearby creek bot- 
toms. Yes, sir, Brother Warren, there has 
h an animal as a yaller coon.” 

Kan J.T. STEPHENS. 

iKditor Outdoor Lafe:—In the January 
(1925) number there is an article on yellow 
coon. I don't think there is such a branch 
of the coon family as a yellow coon, but 
that they are found at times is a fact. 

I have one that is in every way a dupli- 
cate of the one C. R. Warren of Okla- 
homa describes. The one I have was killed 
in Warren County, Pennsylvania. The fur 
is somewhat different from the average 
woon pelt. The master hairs are finer and 


we cut a “coon tree” 


been “sich 
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Some specimens of the black raccoon produced by selective breeding 


longer; the short hair is finer and of a 
more wooly texture. This coon was killed 
for a fox, the coon season being over. He 
was taken in a trap, in a dense pine thicket, 
and was killed by his captor who thought 
in the dim light that he was a fox. 


Pa. J. H. Russet. 
Note.—Altho there is no such species as the 
“vellow coon,’ we believe that such a color 


variationesis quite possible, for we find albino and 
black raccoon, but such colors are, of course, 
freaks. One of our readers, L. S. Russell of Ohio, 
has succeeded in producing a strain of black rac- 
coon by selective breeding from a pair of black 
ones he came into possession of about fifteen 
years ago. The picture shows some of _ these 
black raccoons which Mr. Russell has raised.— 


editor. = santana 
Protection on Big Brown Bears 
of Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having for some 
time noted with pleasure your efforts to 
get protection for the bears that are left in 
the states, I thought that you might be in- 
terested in the information regarding the 
bear situation in this part of the country. 

King Cove is located within 50 miles of 
the western end of the Alaska Peninsula, 
and in fact is about the center of a 100- 
mile stretch that contains, as near as I can 
learn, the largest specimens of the Alaska 
brown bear. In fact, I do not know of any 
spot in Alaska that contains as large speci- 
mens as are to be found here. 

In the past, until the new game laws 
went into effect the past summer, the 
brown bears were protected from June 30 
until October 1, but the new laws permit 
them to be taken at any time. Regulation 
10 reads in part: “Bear (large brown and 
grizzly)—-No close season; may be taken 
it any time.” 

It is to be regretted that the framers of 
this law could not see that it means thi 
total extermination of the largest bear in 
the world in a very short time. If the cubs 
and females with cubs were only protected 
it would mean that the country would be a 
paradise for the big-game hunters for many 
vears to come. 

I am a guide for the big-game hunters, 
and have spent much time, in fact all of my 
time, in the hills, covering practically 
every bit of this 100-mile stretch of the 
peninsula, and have had a wonderful op- 
portunity to study the bears and their 
haunts. I would estimate that of all the 
bears in the country I am speaking of not 
more than one out of every thirty is a 
large one (10 to 11 feet). Of the cubs 
studied in the past two years I would esti- 
mate that one out of every twenty, if al- 
lowed to mature, would make a large speci- 
men. By a large one J mean one that will 
measure better than 1Q feet, and when it 
comes to those that will measure better 


than 11 feet they are few and far between. 
and it takes, as a rule, many days of hard 
work and lots of patience to get a shot at 
one, as they keep to the high hills and in 
the thick alder. Their age has taught then: 
enough so that they don’t travel in the 
valleys in day time, but from the tracks 
they leave it is evident that they do plen- 
tv of fishing after dark. 

I would gladly welcome a law that would 
stop the taking of cubs or females with 
cubs, a closed season on all big brown 
bears the same as originally, and a limit of 
two bears to a license. With a law of that 
kind, strictly enforced, there would be big 
bears here for all time. Jack Otis. 

Alaska. 


Note—We have your letter and note what you 
say with regard to bear protection in your coun 
try. We had noticed, when the Alaska laws came 
out, that brown bears were not protected. Our 
personal idea about it is that, o'.tside of this one 
feature, the present Alaska game bill is a pretty 
good one. We don’t think we need to have any 
fear about this law being amended to properly 
take care of the situation, inasmuch as Section 10 
of the game law regulations provides that ‘‘The 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon consultation with 
our recommendations from the Commission, is 
hereby authorized and directed from time to time 
to determine when, to what exent, if at all, and by 
what means game animals, land fur-bearing ani- 
mals, etc., may be taken, possessed, transported, 
bought or sold, etc.”’” By this it would appear 
that the regulations on bears will naturally come 
from the Commission. As this Commission is 
composed of well-known game conservationists 
we hope to see a recommendation come from it 
soon, covering the points mentioned by our cor- 
respondent.—Editor. 


Murder or “Hot Air’’? 


One of our readers sent to us the follow- 
ing clipping, which appeared in the Paso 
Robles (Calif.) Press, June 16, 1925: 

Big Black Bear Bit the Dust at Shandon Friday 

Most residents of Shandon (Calif.) would deny 
they live in a wild and woolly country, but when 
a man can go out in his gain field and dispatch a 
300-pound bear with an axe it must be admitted 
the occurrence was an unusual one.’ 

Welfey Tucker was working in his grain field 
at Shandon, Friday, when he noticed a _ black 
coated animal moving steadily in his direction 
Tucker left his team and went to the corral for his 
riding pony. Returning, he pursued bruin for 
some distance and cornering the animal, it turned 
and showed fight. Tucker finally succeeded in 
roping the bear by a foot and ruffled its dignity 
somewhat by dragging it around the lot. Calling 
some friends, an axe was secured and the bear was 
killed. 

Anyone who was skeptical as to the truth of this 
incident might have attended the baseball game at 
Shandon yesterday and partaken of barbecued bear 
steaks. 

We are unable to say whether the fore- 
going is “hot air” or facts. If it is the form- 
er it is cheap propaganda. If the story is 
true we hope that the participants received 
the penalty which the law of California 
prescribes. And if they did not we wonder 
why the act went unnoticed by those in 
authority. Such reports are entirely. too 
common.—KFEditor. 
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First of the Season Bags 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When I came to 
the Pacific Coast over forty years ago Cali- 
fornia seemed to have an abundance of all 
kinds of game, but I know by many disap- 
pointments that things are not like they 
used to be. 

Still it was a great surprise some months 
ago to see California named as one of the 
states in which quail shooting was a thing 
of the past. 

Of course, this is only natural in many 
sections on account of the filling up of the 
country with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Forty years ago I often listened at 
night to hounds baying treed coons and 
wild cats. Often the affair terminated with 
several pistol shots and lusty yelling by 
both men and dogs. 

Now the oaks in which the coons and 
cats took refuge cast their shade on some 
millionaire’s lawn. 

In many places fair amounts of game 
are still to be found, but in these days of 
good roads and fast autos, distance is 
scarcely any protection. The hunter of to- 
day thinks nothing of frequent week-end 
hunting trips to points 200 or 300 miles dis- 
tant. 

As if this were not enough, it seems that 
there is an organized effort to locate the 
last of the game and send as many as pos- 
sible after it. Some of the sporting goods 
houses of Los Angeles and elsewhere send 
out experienced men as scouts in advance 
to report on the most likely hunting 
grounds each year and the easiest way to 
get there. . The automobile clubs frequent- 
ly do the same thing. 

Then as the opening day draws near see 
the prizes for the first deer or the first 
limit of birds brought in. 

For my part I see little sport in killing 
birds that have grown tame during the 
nesting season. This afternoon I stood for 
some time in the front yard watching a 
dove walking around looking for something 
to eat. He seemed almost as tame as a 
chicken and came within 20 feet of me 
without even stopping to look at me. When 
going out. to feed the chickens I have 
walked within 6 or 8 feet of doves waiting 
to get in on the feed. This is what many 
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SURPRISED 

A yearling ram, taken at 25-foot focus. The 

picture was taken on a mountain about ten miles 

northeast of Mt. McKinley, Alaska. 
George IF. Flood.) 


(Photo by 


come from Los Angeles, over 200 miles 
away, to carry back home, proudly claiming 
all credit due for getting the limit. 

Two years ago as I walked down town 
on the morning of the opening of the dove 
season two young doves walked off the side- 
walk to give me room and stood about 10 
feet away as I passed, looking like they ex- 
pected to be fed. As I passed a sporting 
goods house I saw the prize-winning limits 
in the window and a few minutes later one 
of the “prize winners” was in the shop and 
about the first remark was, “I got the sec- 
ond limit this morning.” I asked if it was 
hard work and he said, “No, just like tak- 
ing candy from a baby.” 


It often seems to be the policy of Amer- | 


icans to pay very little attention to protec- 
tion or conservation until there is nothing 
left to protect. It seems that the less game 
there is left the more determined the ef- 
forts that are made to wipe out the last of 


it. Two or three pairs of quails may each | 


raise large broods in some favored spot 
where they have spent the summer unmo- 
lested. Then along comes a “scout” who 
reports seeing several coveys of quail here, 
and on opening day several autos of hunt- 
ers and dogs arrive. Were the men alone, 
the birds would fare much better, but what 
show have they with a bunch of keen- 
nosed dogs on their trail? In all fairness 
to what game is left I would like to see 
dogs used for nothing but retrieving, as in 
duck shooting, altho I know watching the 
work of well-trained dogs is worth the trip 
itself. However, custom molds opinion. 
Some states yet allow running deer with 
hounds, but in many others most sportsmen 
would shoot any dog they saw running deer. 
Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Note.—We recently saw a picture, clipped from 
a newspaper, showing an individual holding sixty 
doves killed by the hunter and his partner in 
twenty minutes on the opening day of the dove 
season, according to the caption under the pic- 
ture, which stated further that ‘‘these two shoot- 
ers have not missed dove, quail or duck opening 
in fifteen years, and have never failed to land the 
limit.” As long as big bag limits are legal, just 





that long will there be some shooters who think | 
more of getting “the limit’? than they do of the | 


sport offered.—Editor. 


A Bear Yau 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In recent issues 
of Outdoor Life I have been very much 
interested in the Alaskan Brown Bear arti- 
cles written by Dr. Chase, and especially 
so in his discussion of the unfounded preju- 


dice against the big browns. However, it | 


isn’t always the people foreign to Kodiak 
Island who tell stories of their fearfulness. 
While I was employed upon the “Admiral 
Watson” during the summer of 1923, I 
chanced into a little outing shop in the 


village of Kodiak. The following conver- | 


sation took place between the half-breed 
proprietor and myself: 

“How close to town do the big bears 
come?” I asked. 

“Oh, just over that hill,” and he waved 
an arm at the green-clad swells back of 
town. The topography of Kodiak is to a 
certain extent composed of monstrous 
green hills. 

“What—how do you hunt ’em?” 





“Well, you don’t hunt ’em—see—he hunt | 


you. All hills covered with tall grass and 
berry bushes mixed. You go out and walk 
along. Pretty soon you hear grunt and 
grass move toward you. You shoot. You 
killum bear or bear killum you.” 


All of which was very fine, but it would | 


take more than the Doctor’s consoling arti- 
cle to get me to go walking in those hills. 
No doubt I was being “strung” for a green- 
horn, but I was content to confine my ex- 
plorations to the village itself. 

Mont. IK. McDerMANpD. 








POWERFUL 
TELESCOPES 


10 POWER $ 4.75 


Postpaid 

Fine, clear, powerful, best 
flint glass lenses, bringing 
out complete details of 
far distant objects. Pol- 
ished drawn brass 
ferrules, pebbled 
leather grip. A 
high grade, ac- 

curate, full size 
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Power 


opticalinstru- 

ment of test- b Army 
ed Preci- Rifle Range 
sion. Post- 


paid 


$4.75 


Telescope 


$2 7-00 


Extremely accurate. Spots 
long-range shots with hair- 
line precision. Very wide field. 
Used for many years by both 
army and civilian expert shots 

with complete satisfaction. Equally 
good for medium and very long distance 
observation and general use. Complete 
with leather carrying case and straps, $27. 


Prepaid 
for 


Other Telescopes: 


12-ligne, 12-power, $5.25; 14-ligne, 16-power, $6; 
16-ligne, 20-power, $7.75; 19-ligne, 25-power, 
$10; 22-ligne, 30-power, $14. 


Complete satisfaction on all telescopes 
or money bac 


SPORTING GOODS CATALOG FREE 


IVER JOHNSON 


SPORTING GOODS Co. 


163 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














The best bed an 


outdoor man 


More can get 
warmth 


That's the reputation ofthe Woods Arctic 
Eiderdown Robe. Outdoor men all over 
the world know it as “Warmer than ten 
blankets, lighter than a pair.” 

Holds heat like a thermos bottle. Abso- 
lutely comfortable in sub-zero weather. 
Easy to clean and ventilate. 


Woodsticim Robe 


is made uf tubes filled with eiderdown, a 
pure virgin wool kersey lining and acover- 
ing of high count cravenetted olive duck. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send the 
coupon. 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 

2010 Lake Street 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
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CROTCH SIGHT 
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|r MIXED BAG | 








See all of your target and all of | 
the field. Give yourself a chance to make | 
a clean shot. You get close to 100% sure | 


shooting when you draw a Lyman ivory 
bead dead on the mark. Nothing to do but 
hold and pull the trigger. 


Take your gun to your dealer’s and get a | 
Lyman front and rear sight. They are fur- | 
nished for practically every gun made. If | 
you prefer write us and we will be glad to | 


help you. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


MAN 
SIGHTS 


Send 10c for complete and useful catalog 


Sport MANUAL 
Just the book 
from which you 








ever you want 
for any kind ofa 
Hunting, Camp- 


Trip. The prices 
will astonish 
S\N): you. 
cea nsRANTZIUS OA || THIS BOOK is a 

— regular bargain dis- 
play. It shows how 


much you can get for your money. It gives 
you details of the very best and latest in modern 
rifles, shotguns, small arms, ammunition, tents, 
stoves, boats, outboard motors, hunting apparel 








and sportsmen’s accessories of all kinds. It con- | 


tains valuable information of ballistics and trajectory 
of firearms. 


Write for a copy today. It is free. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 DIVERSEY PKWY. Dept.1102 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Discontinue the Gun Tax 


N NOVEMBER 11, 1918, the armed forces of the world, in which those of our 
own United States played such a gallant and decisive role, laid down their 
arms and declared for universal peace. 

During the carrying on of the World War immense sums of money necessarily 
had to be raised, and quickly, and a major contribution came thru the medium of 
taxation—war tax, if you please. In our emergency it was eminently fitting that 
this should be so. No red-blooded, right-thinking American raised voice in protest. 

Now, more than seven years later, in times of peace and prosperity, certain 
products (and we refer particularly to firearms and ammunition) still are saddled 
and hampered by this tax, while others, some closely analagous, have been freed 
of the burden. 

In all fairness, should the man who delights in following the sport of the field, 
who enjoys hunting in any of its many phases, or whose recreation is at the traps 
or in target practice, pay a tax of 10 per cent on the guns he buys and the ammuni- 
tion he shoots, when other sporting goods no longer are so assessed? Is there any 
just reason for this discrimination? Surely not. The reputation of the United 
States as a nation of marksmen, encouraged and maintained since the days of our 
forefathers, is a by-word, not only in our own country, but in every nation of the 
world, and has been a material factor in our victories in time of war and protection 
in time of peace. Its continuation should not be hindered thru a now wholly un- 
necessary taxation. That it has dampened the enthusiasm of the gun lover, from 
the mature sportsman to the youngster with visions of his first single-shot .22, 
cannot be denied. 

It is the consumer, not the manufacturer of arms and ammunition, out of 
whose pocket comes this 10 per cent tax, and the aggregate reaches the respectable 
total of approximately $3,800,000 annually. 

The abolishment of this tax is a foregone conclusion, having already been elim- 
inated by the Ways and Means Committee of the House in framing the new tax 
bill. Their action is commendable, and we may now anticipate that in the not too 
distant future it will be possible to purchase the gun of our choice, or shoot a few 
rounds of ammunition, without the assessment of a war-time tax no longer needed 


can pick what- | 


ing and Outing | 


by our National Treasury. 


EpITor. 














Large Frogs 

| Editor Outdoor Life:—Someone has sent 
|me your issue of January, 1925, calling my 
jattention to an article by Charles A. 
|Thomas under the subject, “A Frog’s Ap- 
|petite.” It is interesting that Mr. Thomas 
|has more courage than I have had in the 
|past, so far as breaking into print is con- 
cerned. I have, at frequent intervals, told 
a similar story. Like Mr. Thomas, I have 
found the pursuit of large frogs to be a very 
|interesting summer pastime, particularly 
so as the grounds where I find them make 
|the use of a rifle practically imperative. 
| They furnish excellent target shooting and 
have to be hit exactly with a .22 or they 
|will get away. This might be explained on 
ithe basis of their size, but actually results 
from their astonishing recuperative powers 
\if given as much as ten or fifteen seconds 
after being hit. 

One of the largest which I obtained, 
about two years ago, measured from tip to 
tip 1744 inches and out of curiosity aroused 
by his rotundity, I investigated his con- 
tents. There was an assortment of bugs 
and unrecognizable material very much as 
Mr. Thomas describes, but the prize ex- 
hibit was a very bedraggled small bird. I 
could not identify this positively, partly 
because of its condition and party because 
‘of the large number of slate-colored and 
‘brown birds existing in this particular 
/marsh. I have always described it as a 
|sparrow from its size and from its short, 
stubby build. Regardless of the species of 


the bird, it was one of about the size of a 
sparrow or perhaps slightly smaller. 

I have seen these same large frogs along 
the southern shore of the St. Lawrence in 
Canada, and along the Mississippi River 
bottom, so that they apparently have quite 
a wide spread distribution. My particular 
prize was obtained in Cedar Lake about 
30 miles northwest of Milwaukee. These 
frogs vary thru the usual range of brown 
and green above with white or yellow 
below. 

I trust that this check on Mr. Thomas 
will prove at least as interesting to him as 
his confirmation was to me. F. Naaier. 

Wis. 





“Predatory” Bass — 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While on a recent 
fishing trip to Moreno Reservoir, San Diego 
County, California, with S. B. Kramer of 
Santa Monica, and J. A. Calvin of Ocean 
Park, Calif., we noticed that, in our judg- 
ment, the swallows were not so plentiful 
as on a previous trip, and we were debating 
and discussing the probable cause. The 
writer advanced the theory that the big- 
mouth black bass were catching them as 
they dipped the water, in apparent efforts 
to pick up some bug or fly that was then 
hovering just above the water. Kramer 
and Calvin said, “Pooh, pooh. Another 
nature faker story or theory.” But after 
I had advanced the opinion I was of ne- 
cessity forced to stand by my “pet idea” 
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The TENT of Tents 
Waterproof— Mildewproof — 
Stormproof— Bugproof— Troubleproof 


One Person Sets It Up 


The DE LUXE Umbrella Tent is truly the tent of 
tents. Waterproof and mildewproof beyond the need 
of ever re-treating. Waterproofing quality not in- 
jured when washed with soap and water. Always 
soft and pliable. Highest grade olive drab tightly 
woven fabric that money can buy. Maximum venti- 
lation front and back, yet stcrmproof and bugproof. 
No center pole. Every inch of tent usable. Patented 
double door either screened or stormproof at a mo- 

ment’s notice. 





The Clumsy fasten- 
DE LUXE.  Supremeinease ings all elimi- 
is theonly tent en- of set-up, nated, 
tire supporte ° d 
by my ht, strong roominess, an 
folding steel comfort. COSTS 
rame. Patent ap- 
lied for. Umbrel- S 

2 Tents, Well Write for @ E S S 
ents, Portable 

Cottages, Camp catalog. By 





Furniture, etc. Comparison 


UNITED STATES TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
Tent Makers for 40 Years 
726 N. Sangamon St. 


Chicago, Illinois 




























Makes people and objects miles away 
seem close. Brings new pleasures to 
home, farm, camp, travel, sport. 

See moon andstars as never before 

New Ferry ‘‘Wonder’’ telescope 
has 5 sections — over 3 ft. long 
open, 12 in. closed. Fully brass 


bound. Powerful lenses. 5 Sections 
8-Power Lenses 

F R E a sf Thousands Delighted ! 
“I am delighted with 


the ‘Wonder’ tel- 
escope. Today I have 
been wetehing subma- 
rines 3miles off the coast.’’ 
—Philip Brush. ‘‘I can see 
across the Mississippi 3 miles 
and see people See oe 
L. Thorn. “I am nearly 80 years 
old andif I could not get another 
would not take $10.00 for it.’”’-— 

A. R. Walker. ‘‘I can tell time on 
the church clock 5 miles away.”’— 
Edward Foster. ‘Could tell color of 
@ sacroplane 4 miles aay pW rs. L. M. 
Yarbrough. “‘Isawa ight House 138 
miles away.’’—Clyde Scribner. 


/sendNoMoney 


Send name and address and Ferry Wonder 
3-ft. Telescope with free Carrying Case will 
come by return mail. Pay postman special 
rgain price of $1.85 plus few cents post- 

. age. atisfaction guaran or your 
=p Money back. Supply limited, order today! 


Ferry & Co., Dept. 1642, 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, including 
tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 
trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $1.60, for which send me “Vanishing 
Trails of Romance.”’ 


Yes, Absolutely FREE! 
Handsome leatherette cov- <4 
ered ‘ing Case, light. 3 
ayy May, 
etrap. y To 
auto tourists and hikers. 





or see it miserably crushed by my oppo- 
nents. However, on that particular day, 
we had a very wonderful catch of large 
bass, and that evening while cleaning them, 
I removed the stomachs from three of the 
largest, and called around my “opponents,” 
who were not just the natural “worthy” 
opponents but they were rather unworthy 
and very unnatural in their insinuations, 
but upon opening the stomach, I found 
therein a fully grown swallow, which bore 
out my contention. Upon our trip to Mo- 
reno the past week, we noted fewer swal- 
lows than on our previous trips, and we ar- 
rived at the conclusion they were being 
caught by the bass. 

The swallow we found in this bass was 
partly digested in this manner: All the 
feathers were removed and were lying on 
either side of the bird, apparently, parting 
in the center on top of bird, with head 
to rear of fish, and mastication had set in 
until the skull of the bird was as soft as an 
egg having been laid without any shell, and 
the bones in its legs were as soft and pliable 
as if they were so much rubber tubing. 
Bird was lying with breast on belly of fish, 
that is, in the belly, but with its breast to- 
ward the belly or bottom part of the fish 
as it swims in the water. 

In order to verify my contention and 
have witnesses, other than Kramer and Cal- 
vin, I called in three other men who were 
fishing in Moreno Reservoir and who will 
substantiate my statement. 

We have several predatory animals and 
birds here in California, but I will admit 
I did not want to find “predatory” bass, 
which were destroying the birds, so it 
would become necessary to “catch” them to 
prevent further swallow destruction. 


Calif. J. F. Russe. 


Do Wolves Attack Humans? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To settle an argu- 
ment, do you know of any person who ever 
saw a wolf kill or attack a person? There 
are a lot of people who claim that they 
know of cases where people have been 
killed by wolves, but it seems that in every 
case the entire party was wiped out, leav- 
ing nothing but some articles of clothing 
Now there has been people killed by other 
wild animals, such as lions and tigers, but 
there has been an eye witness in most 
cases. ASHLEY A. ARNDT. 

Minn. 


Note.—We never knew positively, either thru 
personal contact or thru the matter being verified 
by a friend or other sportsman, of a wolf killing 
or attacking, unprovoked, any person. 

Of course, we have all read in the newspapers 
such stories as this, but that is as far as it has 


pecially, are very unreliable.—Editor. 














WINTER SPORT 
Part of last winter’s catch of coyotes. taken 





with dogs by Jas. Lodeman of Montana. Dogs 
that can help hang up a string like this are worth 
| keeping. 


been verified to us, and, as you know, newspaper | 
stories, with regard to natural history subjects es- | 


|ing—original with Marlin. 











1870 Marlin 1926 





These five rifles embody 
every important advan- 
tage that has been put 
into rifles since 1870 


Original 
with 
rlin 
THE solid top receiver—the side ejector— 


original with Marlin. 
Ballard rifling, most accurate, longest last- 





22-calibre interchangeability, using shorts, 
longs and long rifles without change or 
aJjustment—original with Marlin. 

Foolproof simplicity of takedown—original 
with Marlin. 

And so on down through the list of really 
important advancements made in rifle and 
shotgun construction of the past half century 
—Marlin has been pioneer and originator. 

Marlin rifles for 1926 embody all these 
original Marlin advantages with many new 
improvements and refinements. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 


The Marlin line pictured and described completely. 
Every manor woman interested in 4 
shooting should have the valu- 
able information it contains. « 
Write for it now. ' \ 
HE \ RE ae) 

MARLIN FIREARMS CO. - > 






| Dept. L-2, New Haven, Conn. — 


A Gun for Every American Shooting Need 
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A REMINDER OF THE OLD DAYS 


This is a skull of a bighorn sheep which was shot in the head with an arrow. The skull, 
with the arrowhead embedded over the left eye, was found last year on top of the Bear Tooth 
Mountains, about 20 miles south of Red Lodge, Mont., at an altitude of about 10,800 feet, by 
a young son of Ben Greenough. Mr. Greenough says that judging from the appearance, the 
sheep was not killed at»the time when it was shot as the skull had grown around the arrow- 
head, and possibly the sheep lived several years after receiving the arrow. 











The Substitute 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Back in the old 
days of plenty, not so many years ago, our 
virgin forests offered for the development 
of this continent a seemingly unlimited 
supply of every conceivable kind of lum- 
ber that could be used for purposes of con- 
struction. The finest kinds of hardwood 
were used in the construction of the mod- 
erate-priced building. 

Then as time went on it became noticea- 
ble that very few structures were given 
floors of oak; and a little later even the 
doors and trimmings ‘which had always 
been constructed of hardwood, were of fir, 
cedar and pine. 

As the lumber supply dwindled the price 
advanced. And then came the scare head- 
lines. We were facing a lumber famine! 
A panicky farmer, the city investor and 
home builder, the new bridegroom, each 
had dreamed his vision of the new structure 
that was to take shape in the realization of 
hig fond hopes. And with the skyrocketing 
of prices came the realization that lumber 
eventually might not be had at any price. 

Simultaneously with the famine scare 
came American ingenuity to the rescue. 
New products appeared; tile and cement 
for flooring; brick and stucco for the walls; 
wire lathing to support plastered wall and 
ceiling; entire porches of stone and ce- 
ment; even the shingles of tile or other 
highly satisfactory product, each in turn 
making its appearance until it seemed al- 
most possible to erect a home or office 
building without the use of lumber. 

Almost overnight, it seemed, American 
inventive genius, under the urge of neces- 
sity, had found the substitute. 

With the arrival of these manufactured 
products passed all fear of the dire results 
of a lumber shortage; and the nation sank 
back in its easy chair with a great sigh of 
relief. ree 

During the World War nearly all the 
countries involved saw the scarcity of at 
least one sorely needed product. This 


Was most noticeable, perhaps, within the 
boundaries of the Central Powers. There 
the supply of wool, cotton and all the ele- 
ments of cloth was exhausted; and pre- 
sently there appeared suits and clothing of 
specially prepared paper. When necessity 
persisted, the substitute was found. 
* * * & 

Periodically we are treated to a rumor 
that the world is facing an oil famine. 
Immediately the auto owner turns pale. 
Before him arises the vision of his dust 
covered car propped up on blocks in an 
abandoned garage, the useless wheels per- 
forming a new duty in offering their spokes 
as a playground for the myriad spiders 
that spin tirelessly their webs of various 
design. 

Then memory and pride come to the 
rescue and, with a smile of faith, he is 
whistling again. Don’t worry! Oil probably 
won’t play out! And if it does, the good 
old dependable American inventor will find 
the substitute. 

* * 

Hardly has his smile appeared than an- 
other dark cloud hovers in the distance. 
Now there is danger of a rubber shortage, 
and then what will he do for tires! Even 
today J talked with a tire man who runs a 
re-tread shop. He stated that crude rubber 
sold at 19 cents per pound one year ago 
while today the price is around 89 cents 
per pound. I do not know whether or not 
this report is authentic. But I do seem to 
notice that the auto owner refuses to be- 
come alarmed. A rubber famine? Probably 
won’t be one! But if there should be, why 
worry! American inventive genius will find 
the substitute! 

No doubt the reader will bring to mind 
many other commodities that I have not 
mentioned, products which are necessary 
to mankind and which have been almost 
wholly replaced by some substitute. 

S$ &..-é-# 


It is fine and proper, this pride and faith 
in our ability to achieve. But this very at- 
titude has progressed beyond all bounds of 


reason in the mind of the average citizen. 

Many of us will today view with idle 
unconcern the spectacle of the destruction 
by drainage of a beautiful lake that has 
furnished breeding facilities for millions of 
wild fowl; or the cutting of half-grown 
timber; or the damming of a river that has 
for centuries furnished spawning protection 
to the western salmon hordes; or the pur- 
chase by well-to-do sportsmen of natural 
game breeding grounds to be converted 
into private shooting clubs. 

Why do we maintain this indifference 
toward such calamities? 

Because, for years we have had the ex- 
perience of watching certain commodities 
pass almost into oblivion thru waste and 
destruction, but always, always the old, 
dependable American inventive genius 
came forward with the substitute. And we 
have come to the dangerous state of mind 
where nothing alarms us—nothing arouses 
us from that peaceful unconcern with which 
we regard even a real danger to our supply 
of anything. 

* * * * 

When the Great Creator placed upon 
this earth the many species of creatures 
that we call game, He placed within their 
small bodies the germ of life, which germ 
alone has maintained the species to this 
day, and which germ alone can assure us 
of the existence of the species ten or one 
hundred years from today. 

You know what your game has meant 
to you. You know then what it will mean 
to your son and his son. So, let us be 
aroused from this blind, stupid reliance 
upon our inventive genius to supply a sub- 
stitute for anything and everything that 
may be destroyed. 

When the day comes that any species of 
our game birds ceases to be found in its 
natural haunts—it is the END. 

For the germ of life, there will be no 
substitute. Frank E. Rorke. 

Calif. 


Emerson School Park 

The school children of Gary, Ind., have 
an interesting child world in the school 
parks. When they go out to play, instead 
of going to a cinder or cement-covered 
space, they go to a school park that is 
filled with flowers, shrubbery, trees, grass, 
birds and animals. In the school park the 
children can have their pets and the pets 
can be taken care of so that they are al- 
ways a delight to the people seeing them. 

The school park has about five acres in 
it. This space is used for a great variety 
of purposes. It contains tennis courts, base- 
ball diamonds, football fields, outdoor 
basketball courts, play apparatus and many 
other items for the children’s use. Scat- 
tered all thru this park are shrubbery beds, 
trees, garden plots, flower beds and outdoor 
pens for birds and animals. 

One school will have an enrollment of 
nearly 3,000 children, varying in age from 
the four-year-old children of the kinder- 
garten to the eighteen-year-old boys and 
girls who are ready to complete their high 
school work. The teachers discovered that 
the smaller children were greatly inter- 
ested in pets. This discovery caused them 
to allow a few children to bring their pets 
to school and pens were built for them. 
This small beginning has grown until now 
this school has more than fifty pens of 
birds and animals in the school park and 
one. teacher gives his entire time to the 
work of this department. The teacher 
takes a class of twenty or twenty-five 
children each hour of the day, and with his 
classes is responsible for the care and main- 
tenance of the birds and animals in the 
school park. Since nearly all the children 
in the school either are taking this work or 
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have taken it, the children all understand 
what care is necessary to keep things in 
good condition. The teachers have also 
found that the children are much more in- 
terested in being friendly with the birds 
and animals than they are in being de- 
structive. 

Many kinds of migratory birds nest 
about the school park. One year a robin 
raised a nest full of young birds in a nest 
that was within reach of children who 
climbed to the top of the ladder to the 
sliding board. The children took so much 
interest in the welfare of these robins that 
notwithstanding its accessibility the nest 
was not disturbed and the young robins 
grew to full size and left it when they 
were big enough to fly. 

The school has a great variety of pheas- 
ants, ducks, geese, foxes, raccoons, rabbits, 
chickens, bantams, squirrels, and even a 
pair of black bears. Large colonies of pur- 
ple martins dwell in the school park. 

The schools pay the salary of the teacher 
in charge of this work, but the department 
must sell enough eggs and young stock to 
pay the cost of feeds and such new speci- 
mens as they wish to get, the Board of 
Education furnishing no money for this 
purpose. 

The children are always pleased when 
anyone lets them have a nice pet of any 
kind. Sometimes people give things to the 
children of the school because they know 
the pet will be well taken care of and that 
the children will enjoy it. Sometimes the 
children purchase things from the money 
earned thru the sale of stock and eggs. 


The Royal Chinook Salmon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Columbia 
River is famous thruout the world for her 
salmon. The photograph shows E. A. San- 
born, proprietor of the Rainier fish dock, 
with the finest specimen of royal chinook 
salmon yet taken by troll this season. This 
fish tipped the beam at 48% pounds, which 
is considered a good-sized salmon to be 
taken on a spoon. The royal chinooks are 
great fighters, as attested by the fact that 
Mr. Sanborn was 35 minutes landing his 
prize, and in the battle he lost his hat and 
came very near upsetting the little boat in 
which he was trolling. Trolling for salmon 
is a favorite sport for the angler along the 
Columbia, and thousands of those aristo- 
cratic fish are taken in this way during 
spring and early summer. 

Ore. Wes ey Ray. 














Royal chinook salmon caught by troll by E. A. 
Sanborn (Photo by Wesley Ray) 


Gann Breédin 
Department 


DO not want to rehash what the United | 


States agricultural bulletins Nos. 587, 


1078 and 1151 say about fur farming, but I | 
will draw your attention to a point on | 
cleanliness of the water supplied to such | 
animals as foxes, skunk, mink and all the | 


other meat-eaters. Their drinking vessels 
should be cleaned every day. The water 
should not be placed in the hot sun. Of 
course, in the winter months snow and 


broken ice will do in the place of water. | 


Then, too, some breeders have the bad 


habit of casting large quantities of food in | 


the pens when just enough to do for the 
night is all any animal that eats meat 
should be given. On no account let your 
animals have a scrap of carrion. See that 


all meats fed to animals are absolutely | 
fresh. For large fur farms, it is really | 
necessary to have a good refrigeration | 


plant on the premises. 


If your animals are sick you should, on | 


no account, administer medicine or drugs. 


Do not wait until your fox is sick, but get | 


him before he is sick. As an emergency, 
you could give a sick fox an enema of hot 


water at a temperature of about 107 de- | 


grees. Of course, it would take about three 


or four persons to administer it. But you | 
can safely go on the premise that constipa- | 


tion is the basic cause of distemper, and of 
course the enema will be a most excellent 
immediate treatment. 


For any kind of worms in skunk, fox and | 
raccoon, a good feed of tart cherries, red | 
raspberries, apples that are soft, tart and | 


juicy, and native grapes, should be given. 


I say native grapes, as Malaga and Cali- | 
fornia grapes lack the acid center and are | 


valueless for this purpose. Worms of all 


kinds dislike acid fruits, and tho it is hard | 


to get some animals to eat acid fruits, yet 
this native grape has a sweet, inviting taste 


before the center pulp is reached. It is this | 
pulp acid section that is a most beneficial | 


antiscorbutic, that will flush worms out of 
the colon and kill the less virile ones by 
starving them of their special food. 


Don’t feed any of your fur-bearing, meat- | 


eating animals cooked meats. If you con- 
template feeding a wormy or tubercular 


cow to your animals and intend to cook | 


the meat so as not to pass tape worm or 
other worm germ on to your animals, just 
don’t do it. 


| that salt is a deadly poison 


to mink, ferret or weasel, as it is, in- | 


deed, to all meat-eaters. Meat should nev- 


er be eaten with salt. This is good advice | 


for yourself, also. Meat should have lemon 
juice, tart grape jelly, tart apple sauce, 
cranberry sauce, barberry sauce or Chinese 
haw sauce accompany it into your stom- 
ach. Should your stomach be very weak, 
the acid of ripe pineapples will help digest 
the meat. However, this is a department 
for birds and fur-bearers, and not talks on 
biologic living. 

Your fox and skunk farm should be on a 
sandy hill where the base is of gravel. This 
insures thoro drainage and dryness in all 
but freezing, wet weather. To place a fox 
farm on level clay is absurd, an expensive 
indiscretion, as no fox ever ‘dug a den in 
such a place. There is an oid fox den on a 
section of Echo Valley, and it is so dry that 









Close-Out Bargains 







German Luger * 


Automatics ] 15 
|| 9-Shot. SPECIAL gs 


RECONDITIONED LUGER .380-cal., 
guaranteed A-l condition.. $17.00 
| New German Ortgies .82 Automatic 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic 8.50 
New German Mauser .32 Automatic 12.00 
New German Mauser .25 Automatic 10.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 27.50 
NEW SHOTGUN CLOSE-OUTS 
12-Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump $38.50 


12-16-20-Gauge 1912 Winchester Pump. 45.00 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic _.. det $25.00 
ey and Colt’s .82 Automatic 13.50 
S. & W. .38 Military or Police 22.50 
Colt’s 32-20 Police Positive.... 18.00 
| | Colt’s .82 or .88 Single Action, 5-in. bbl. 20.00 
|| Savage .303 Rifles ' 20.00 
|| Winchester .80-30 Carbines 20.00 
Winchester .382 Special Rifle... 20.00 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 29.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester 1897 Pump .... 25.00 
Remington Pump, Model 10 30.00 
Winchester Trap Grade, Model 97 40.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 














Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


Chronic Catarrh germs, no matter how bad, 
and cases of bronchial Asthma now yield to 
the amazing discovery of a French scientist. 
In actual laboratory tests, he has isolated 
germs on microscopic slides and killed them 
in 3 minutes. His method of treatment, called 
Lavex, is positively harmless to the most deli 
cate tissues yet works like magic. Sufferers 
are relieved in a single night. 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex to 50,000 
sufferers in one month, I offer to send a 
treatment free and postpaid to any one who 
will write for it. Noobligation. Nocost. If it 
does the work, you can repay the favor by 
telling your friends—if not, the loss is mine. 
No matter what you have tried, just send me 
your name and address for this generous free 
treatment and prove that you can rid your 
self of catarrh germs. 


W.R. SMITH, 2026 Lavex Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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|GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
DENVER AND THE WEST 


For a western position, secure your training in a 
| Denver school, 

Over one thousand positions filled last year. New 
classes every week. Write for catalog. 


BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
| 1425 Glenarm Street Denver, Colorado 


EGYPATAR 


Exclusively Made for Real Connoisseurs. 
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CIGARETTES 


ORIGINAL QUALITY 








Crests, blends, prices, for selection of ycur future supply. 
“DOUMAN”- (/mporter: | San Francisco - U.S.A. 
484 Bryant Street 
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A Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 


With an introduction 
by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic 
outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- 
grounds and just what you need to know and 
do to make your out-of-doors vacation a holi- 
day—a time of pleasure and recreation. It 
shows you how to smooth the way when you 
go out “to rough it.” 
Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
\FOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colorado 
Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 
Numerous illustrations and practical how-to- 
make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12-mo. 
silk cloth; $2.60. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





Denver, Colo. 








The following: 
We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 
It is very essential to have as complete files 





as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of 
Outdoor Life’s numbers with the exception of 


the following: January, 1898, up to and in- 
cluding April, 1900, and also January, 1912, 
January, 1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 











Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


Published thru the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation. This book takes the place of Small Arms 
Firing Manual, which was the authorized text 
in the army. It is the authoritative text on the 
subject. 

This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and foot- 
noted so as to be easily understood. It gives the 
new methods of training in marksmanship, which 
are much superior to the old methods, and on the 
whole is an excellent training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the text 
of “Rifle Marksmanship’’ will surely make an 
expert shot of himself. For the expert the book 
will be most interesting. 


$1.10 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 














they last 


The Practical Trapper 


| phorus into blood and flesh. It cannot be 


By Christy 

Thru the death of the author, and the settling up 
of his estate, we have been able to purchase a 
large number of these books at a low enough price 
to enable us to offer them to our readers at $1.65 
a copy, postpaid. This book has sold regularly at 
$2.15 postpaid. Better send your order NOW to 
insure receiving your copy. The author has writ- 
ten a very interesting and comprehensive story, 
liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $1.65 for a copy of The Practical 
Trapper. 
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Address 





Closing Out Regular $2.15 Book for $1.65 while | 
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only the three varieties of wild cherry, 
white and red pines, and red and white 
oaks will grow about it. Should soft ma- 
ples grew around your fox ground, change 
the locality, as foxes must ranch on abso- 
lutely dry ground. 

A friend of mine once watched a fox in a 
sheep pasture gathering up a mouthful of 
wool. When he had secured a good mouth- 
ful, he walked down to a deep hole in the 
creek and very slowly backed in, tail first. 
When he had submerged entirely except 
for his mouth and nose, he let go the piece 
of wool and submerged totally, leaving the 
wool floating on the water. He then came 
to the surface, avoided the piece of wool 
and walked to the shore, slinking off thru 
the meadow. Coming down from the ele- 
vation where he had observed the perform- 
ance, my friend examined the wool and 


| found it full of fleas! So your fox will re- 


quire an antiflea bath now and then. 


REEDERS of fur will have to keep a 

watch for thieves, as the stealing of 
valuable black and silver foxes is not un- 
known. One rancher in the state of Wash- 
ington told me that he had a fine pair stol- 
en from him. One need not bother so much 
about guarding mink, skunk or raccoon, as 
these animals are not expensive enough to 
steal. And no one would think of stealing 
a fisher, as a mountain lion would be an 
-asier creature to handle. 

Many men who are breeding fur have in- 
vested their last cent in buying wire net- 
ting and stock, and are living in a bit of a 
shack little larger than a dog kennel. To 
these men the success of their enterprise 
means a tremendous lot. Out on a ranch 
where they seldom meet anyone for weeks, 
they are struggling hard to make their ven- 
ture pay. Should a valuable animal get 
sick, a veterinarian is not only unavailable 
but would be prohibitively expensive. To 
such men, I say, don’t try to coax a sick 
animal to eat. Let it go hungry, giving it 
plenty of clean water and raw fruit, fresh 
air and dry warmth, but never stove heat. 

Some fox breeders raise their young foxes 
at low, warm levels and then prime their 
furs by carting them to a nearby ranch 
high in the mountains. I do not know how 
this altitudinal change will affect them, but 
one Idaho breeder told me that he found 
the young did much better in the warmer 
climate, and he secured a higher percentage 
of mature young. 

Speaking of this Idaho ranch reminds me 
of how this breeder prevented thievery. 
Around all fox ranches is always a secure 
and high fence, so that if a fox escapes 
from his pen when being fed, watered or 
cleaned, he cannot escape. Now, this man 
unchained a big timber wolf every night 
and left him free to prowl around the lanes 
between the pens. While this wolf was 
quiet and tame to its owner, it had the fine 
habit of biting everyone else, and, unlike a 
dog, could not be poisoned, as he would not 
eat except from his master. 

3y the way, don’t think that any ani- 
mal can turn iron, lime, calcium and phos- 


done. Only the vegetable kingdom can 
work such magic. It is a very stupid fallacy 
that crude minerals can be turned into 
blood. Any animal, including man, has to 
get his mineral supply thru vegetables and 
fruits. 


KEE your animals quite hungry if you 
find them the least bit spiritless, and 
never allow an animal to stuff. Meat-eat- 
ing animals must not be overfed at any 
time. 

The day is not far distant when the 
United States Government will secure some 


musk oxen and corral them in a section of 
Alaska, as the Canadian Government has 
done with these animals on the island of 
Anticosti. There are also sections of Alaska 
where the chinchilla can be bred to per- 
fection. There are certain men who are 
tired of being among their fellow men and 
like a trial at northern fur farming, just as 
the blue fox men isolated themselves on 
— Alaskan islands and bred the blue 
Ox. 

By the way, if you catch me in any mis- 
takes when I write about game birds and 
fur-bearers, just say so, as you have your 
own judgment, but I do endeavor to have 
most absolute data, besides my own expe- 
riences, before sending it to my readers. 
Sometimes the linotyper will make me say 
things I do not say—as, for instance, when 
I was writing about a wolf hunt that oe- 
curred north of the Canadian “Soo,” and 
the linotyper made me say Canadian “Zoo.” 

Some men write just to be saying some- 
thing or because they are paid for articles. 
Take William MacMillan, for instance, 
who wrote a serious account in one of the 
magazines—I saw it in the Literary Di- 
gest some time ago—of a wild trumpeter 
swan smashing glass in hotbeds, and the 
farmer, being a man of ideas, kept the 
swan and mated it to a white barnyard 
duck, abd raised goslings! 

Then, Arthur Brisbane related the tale of 
a wonderful new fowl in Florida, a cross 
between a turkey tom and a barnyard 
duck. The new variety of bird was quack- 
less, could fly, and could roost on trees. 
This stupid story, like MacMillan’s, has a 
certain foundation of truth. Brisbane, tho 
wise on raising wheat and Florida land val- 
ues, did not know that the farmer was 
kidding him; that he showed him a mus- 
covy duck that, of course, is quackless, has 
wattles on its face and head, can fly, and 
roosts in a tree. But the bird is a natural 
bird that was introduced long ago from 
South America. It can be found there in 
great numbers. Of course, it is possible 
that the farmer may have believed what 
he told Brisbane, not knowing that the bird 
was a muscovy duck. 

I would strongly advise fur breeders to 
grow a lot of fruit on their ranches. I have 
seen opossums, raccoons, skunks and foxes 
eat fruit of various kinds frequently. I 
have seen a skunk eating red currants; a 
fox eating sweet apples. We have all seen 
dogs eating grass. Berries of many kinds 
will grow very far north, so that no ranch 
need be without fruit of some kind. As I 
write this article, a large jet-black squirrel 
ran past my cabin door and climbed the 
old apple tree that is over 135 years old. 
It grows small wild apples that make de- 
licious apple juice. The black squirrel is 
now eating the seeds of the apples. He 
chews thru the apples to the seeds, eats 
them, and drops the apples. 


Can you give me any information about raising 
frogs for market?—M. §., II. 

Answer.—A frog marsh must be cleared of all 
snakes, except the little green grass snake. Great 
blue herons and bitterns must be kept away. The 
marsh must be kept free of pickerel, pike, black 
bass—rock bass, crappie, bluegills are all right. 
Mink, raccoons, opossums, snapping turtles, must 
be cleared out. Mud turtles and painted turtles 
are harmless. Stock your marsh with an abun- 
dant supply oi grass frogs, as the bullfrogs will 
eat them. Bullfrogs eat insects, grasshoppers, 
other frogs, etc. You cannot keep ducks and 
swans, except the black swans, on the same 
place you raise bullfrogs, but you could have 
wild geese, as wild geese will not harm frogs in 
any way. You cannot keep gold fish or carp with 
frogs, as they eat the spawn. You should have no 
difficulty in marketing frogs, as the demand is 
good. The hotels of St. Louis and Chicago should 
be your first markets. Your frog marsh, of course, 
should be of good size to be profitable. If you 
have not a sufficient supply of frogs in your own 
marsh, to commence your business, it should be an 
easy matter to collect them in the neighborhood or 
to buy them.—G. H. C. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWIN L. PICKHARDT | 





Police or Shepherd Dog Color 


Generally speaking, a good dog of any 
color is acceptable in shepherds. Not so 
long ago the Kriminalpolizie strain was the 
most popular strain in shepherds. Dogs of 
this strain almost invariably tended to the 
lighter colors, many of them being cream 
and silver-gray in color. The demand for 
increased length of body then took hold of 
the fancy and the answer to this demand 
came thru the Reidekenburg, and Ucker- 
mark strains, and these strains are more 








Fini of Sterling, by Champion Etzel von Etters- 
burg ex-Champion Luna von Normanstein. A 
silver-gray of the Riedekenburg, Uckermark and 
Kriminalpolizie strains. Note the excellent kennel 
building and spacious runs attached. 


particularly noted for darker colors, such as 
black, black and tan, and dark wolf-gray 
colors. As a consequence, the tendency has 
swung to these colors, most attractive of 
which is the black and tan. 

Many of the present day breeders of po- 
lice dogs, who not so long ago extoled the 
virtues of the Kriminalpolizie strain, now 
condemn it, and the majority of modern 
breeders lean heavily in their favor to the 
Uckermark and Reidekenburg strains. 

Extremists are not often the best breed- 
ers of live stock, however, and there is much 
of good which has come to the present day 
shepherd dog from the old Kriminalpolizie 
strain, and much more of good vet to come 
from it. It is perhaps in a combination of 
the better strains that the shepherd dog of 
the future, in its most acceptable form, will 
come. 





Origin of Dogs 

Few of us ever stop to take account of 
the fact that, in addition to the many 
kinds of mongrel bred dogs that one sees 
on every hand, there are seventy-nine rec- 
ognized breeds of dogs. By recognized 
breeds of dogs, is meant separate and dis- 
tinct kinds or families of dogs which are 
accepted as being “pure bred” within 
themselves, by the American Kennel Club, 
the parent controlling kennel club of 
America. Picture, if you can, seventy-nine 
different kinds of dogs standing in a row, 
each one represented by a dog distinctly 
characteristic of his breed, and each dis- 
tinctly different from the dogs of all the 
other breeds. This diversity of type has to 
do with size, color, structure, conformation 
and purpose. In size you would find these 
dogs ranging from the toy black and tan, 
weighing around 1 pound, to the great St. 


Bernards, weighing often as much as 250 
pounds. In height they will run from 
6 inches to from 3 to 4 feet. In purpose 
they are varied to meet every conceivable 
need of mankind for a dog. Where did they 
all come from? 

When Noah herded onto the Ark two of 
every kind of animal then inhabiting the 
earth, he no doubt included a pair of dogs, 
but we have never dreamed of his taking 
seventy-nine pairs with him. As a matter 
of fact, we know that many of the seventy- 
nine varieties have been evolved from 
crosses of existing breeds of dogs within 
the scope of our own experience. The last 
50 years has seen the development of the 
Boston terrier from a cross of the English 
bulldog and the fox terrier. Today the 
Boston breeds true to type, tho occasion- 
ally showing a tendency to the bulldog or 
terrier type. The same is true of the aire- 
dale, a cross between the otterhound and 
English terrier. In a similar manner one 
could trace all of the breeds of dogs, diver- 
sified as they now are in so many ways, 
back to an original parent stock, just as one 
may trace the countless ripples on the sur- 
face of the water back to the place where 
the stone was dropped into the water. 

Tracing the origin and descent of the dog 
is nothing short of tracing the origin and 
descent of man, and that, as you know, is 
not yet completed, for there is no record of 
a time when man did not in some manner 
make use of the dog. 


The Airedale a Trailer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As per your sug- 
gestion in the August issue that readers 
give their experiences with man-trailing 
airedales, I am giving mine for what it is 
worth. 

The dog that this concerns is the same 
one that I wrote about in the April, 1925, 
issue. Altho he has never trailed down a 
gang of bank robbers, or found a kidnaped 
child, he can follow, and will follow on my 
order, any man’s trail that I start him on. 
He can follow other trails, too, but that is 
another story. 

I suppose he learned it as a puppy, when 
I used to take him to town and slip off 
from him, or get some one to hold him, in 
order that I might stand hidden in a door- 
way and watch him work my trail thru the 
dozens of others that had crossed it on the 
sidewalks. But following my trail was, I 
suppose, only obeying the instinct that 
causes all self-respecting hunting dogs to 
follow their master’s trail when lost from 
him. 

This dog has trailed prowlers on several 
occasions, and on one occasion trailed, 
caught and held a suspicious gentleman 
until my brother arrived. But, of course, 
I would not presume to call him a trained 
man-hunter, for he is far from it. He is 
just a hunting dog that has, on a few occa- 
sions when I happened to be in an experi- 
mental frame of mind, followed human 
trails that I put him on. 

I firmly believe that an airedale of the 
“understanding kind” could be made into 
a first-class man-hunter. By “understand- 














English Setter Puppies SALE 


Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince Il 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole's Blue Prince I] and 
out cf best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition, 

C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZE! AKC334026 SZ727 82 














POLICE DOGS 


Western-bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and 
game. Our only entry in the last Denver show 
won all the firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 
best American-bred. He was sired by our “‘Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza.” 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Doberman Pinscher Pups 
— For Sale — 


Out of the best lines in America and 
Europe, at prices that are reasonable. 


DR. STUCKE KENNELS 
GARRISON INORTH DAKOTA 











For the fancier of dogs—the 
lover of blood-tingling sport 


COYOTE 
COURSING 








Coyote Coursing 
By LEON V. ALMIRALL 
Price $2.00 


W.H. KISTLER STATIONERY CO., 
1638 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for ““Coyote Coursing.” 
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ALL DOG OWNERS ~~ 


Feeding the sporting dog, be he Bird Dog, 
Hound, Terrier, Retriever—-or whatever 
the breed—is a very important problem, 
for his condition has a great effect upon his 
work. It has been found that there is noth- 
ing to compare with our convenient foods 


Ken-L-Ration & Hemo-Ration 


which come in cans all ready to serve. 

All meat used in these products is inspect- 
ed and passed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Est. E-67). 


Upon request we will send a 1-Ib. can free 
to any reader of Outdoor Life 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
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| dog will, if he can’t quite “get you,” 

















96a have nohame Hou hare node) 
Reg. U, 8. Pat. Of. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P. | 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
Ww ORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
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ing” I mean one that understands what 
you say other than the few short orders 
that all dogs know. An. “understanding” 
stand 
and blink up into your face and do his 
“darndest” to understand. 

But, of course, no airedale, or German 
shepherd, can follow the trails that a 
properly trained bloodhound can. The 
nose to do it. It has been a long time, tho, 
since I have read of a bloodhound catching 
a criminal. They impress me as being too 
good-naturedly lazy to have enough ambi- 
tion to follow a trail. Just my impression 
—I really do not know the bloodhound. 
Surely the airedale has him bested there, 
for no one could accuse the airedale of 
laziness. R. C. Pope. 

Texas. 


It May Work; We Haven’t Tried It 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw in the Jan- 





‘uary issue of 1924 you are doubtful of a 


cure for distemper. I have had the pleas- 
ure of curing dogs of my own and of oth- 
ers, and never lost one yet of all I have 
treated. My cure and treatment is this: 
In the first place, be sure the dog has 


| distemper, then take all food from the dog 


“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms} 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her-| 
metically sealed in elastic capsules 


Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C.P.”’ CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet de scribing other remedies 





Attention, Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA, 
ILL., is the home of high class 
dogs. We are offering coon, 
skunk and opossum hounds that 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 


deliver the game. Have plent 
of firstclass rabbit hounds whic 
will please themostcritical. Also 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 


pies, ten days’ trial. 
tive price list ten cents. 





| the tar has cooled, 


ers. They are real cooners and | 


| except all the fresh warm milk it will 
| drink (no canned milk, as it is very dan- 
gerous). Now, get powdered sulphur at any 
| drug store, and strong black molasses, 
| make into small balls about the size of 
camphor balls. Don’t cock or heat; just 
| mix the molasses and sulphur together. 
Now, heat some common roofing tar, 
| force the dog to swallow four balls of the 
sulphur to start, and as soon as the dog 
has swallowed the balls, spread the hot tar 
on the dog’s nose from the tip of his nose 


| back to right up close to the eyes. Put this 


tar on as hot as the dog can stand without 
burning the skin, hold the dog’s head till 
then put him in the 
open, for within ten minutes the dog will 
begin to vomit and be very weak. 

Put the dog where it is warm and dry and 
let him drink all the warm milk he wants. 


| One hour after giving the sulphur balls ad- 


offer best of pointers and set- | 


Choice young dogs and pup- | 
Descrip- | 


| closely to see if 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 


Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


‘ei OUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST — That's 


Perfection Dog Food 


4) Insist upon Perfection ety our Pet Shop, 
Sporting Goods or Feed ee IS order 
our Special introductory Offer of 
5 ibs. at 75c or 10 Ibs. 7 $1.25 
Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. 8S. 
Literature FREE 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
























Help Your Dog 


to be a happy, cheerful 
companion. You will find, 
at every Drug Store and 
Pet shop, GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG 
MEDICINES for every dog affection and 
our book, sent FREE, will tell you many 


things you shoul Id knc yw about your dog. 


Write, address Dept. EV3 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO. ,Inc.,119 FifthAve.,N. Y. 


GLOVERS 

















IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


| the dog will be very weak. 


minister a large dose of castor oil. Keep 
the castor oil working until there is a 
bowel movement, a discharge. Watch 
a dirty yellow discharge 
comes from the nose. If there is not a 
bowel discharge in three hours, repeat the 
dose of castor oil, but don’t renew the tar. 
Let it alone; one dose of tar put on about 
14-inch thick is about right. If the dog does 
not vomit with the first dose of sulphur 
balls and molasses, repeat until it does 
vomit heavy, then stop the ball treatment. 

The nose will act like this: First the 
dog will vomit thoroly, then a dirty yellow 
matter will drip from the nose or nostrils; 
Put him where 


| it is dry and very hot—back of a coal stove 


| feed very lightly. 
| thirty days. 


is a good place. Feed all the hot milk it will 
drink for two or three days, then begin to 
Do not feed meat for 


In dry, warm weather, after 


| a week, take the dog out for a short walk 


each day. Lengthen the walk each time. 
If the dog is not dead, he ought to be jump- 
ing thru hoops in joy in sixty days. 

If you give this cure to any dog and put 


| him outdoors or in any damp place, there 


| sick with typhoid fever. 


will be a dead dog in forty-eight hours. 
Jistemper in a dog is the same as typhoid 
fever in a human being. The lining of the 
stomach is covered with boils or sores and 
full of fever, and so is the head. The 
reason meat is forbidden is to starve the 
boils or sores and let them dry up, the 
same reason they refuse meat to a person 
I would like to 
hear of any dog this treatment does not 


| cure. Henry CREEDEN. 


Dela. 


More About “Salmoned Dogs” 


In November Outdoor Life, “Salmon 
Poisoning in Dogs” appealed to me, as here 
in the Klamath Valley of northern Califor- 
nia this disease occurs frequently, often 
causing the death of a good dog. 

From personal observation I agree with 
all that Mr. Wharton writes. There are 
many sportsmen and local fishermen busy 
here during the season, and fish heads are 
easily found and always readily eaten. 
Dogs simply cannot be kept from getting 
“salmonized.” Steelhead trout have thesame 
effect as salmon, unless cooked. 

The dog from two to five days after be- 
ing “salmoned” becomes dull, stupid, in- 

















Jackie, Mr. Deason’s fox terrier, showing complete 


tecovery after two days’ treatment for salmon 
poisoning 


active, shuns his master and eats little or 


nothing. If not treated promptly, they 


usually die. Our treatment has been to 
watch closely for the first symptoms and 
promptly give castor oil—a table spoonful 
to 20 pounds of dog; that is, one table- 
spoonful to a fox terrier and proportion- 
ately larger doses to larger dogs. But do 
it at once—just as soon as first symptoms 
are noticed. Prompt and complete recov- 
ery results if treated early. 

I am enclosing a picture of our fox ter- 
rier, two days after treatment, and she was 
in bad condition. Dogs are usually immune 
after recovery. 

An old theory is that a mixture of salt 
and lard should be given on the seventh or 
ninth day after poisoning. The treatment 
is good—but the delay is dangerous. 

Calif. W.J. Deason. 


Standard of English Setter* 


Head, Eye, and Ears (12)—The form of 
the skull is an eminent characteristic. It 
should be long, with moderate dome, with 
but little difference between the width at 
the base of the skull and the brows, and 
with a moderately defined occiptial pro- 
tuberance. 

The brows should be at a sharp and de- 
cided angle from the muzzle. 

The stop should be well defined and clean 
cut, with a slight furrow between the eyes. 

The muzzle should be long, fairly square, 
of width in harmony with the skull, and 
without any fullness under the eyes. 

The lips should not be too full or pen- 
dant. 

Between the eyes and point of the nose 
the line of the muzzle should be straight; 
a dished-face or Roman nose is objectiona- 
ble. 

The nose should be black or dark liver in 
color, except in white, lemon and white, 
orange and white, or liver and white dogs, 
when it may be of lighter color. 

The nostrils should be wide apart and 
large in the openings. 

The jaws should be of equal length; an 





*Adopted by The English Setter Club of Amer- 
ica, 1917. 
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overshot or undershot jaw is objectionable. 
The ears should be carried closely, hung 
well back and set low, of moderate length, 
slightly rounded at the ends; the leather 
thin and soft and clothed with silky hair. 
As a whole, tho avoiding extremes, the 
head should be light rather than heavy, 
clean cut, and of length and size in har- 
mony with the body. 
The eyes should be bright, mild, intelli- 
gent and of a dark brown color. 
Neck (4)—The neck should be long and 


lean, arched at the crest, and not throaty. | 


Shoulders, Chest and Ribs (14)—The 
shoulders and chest should not be too 
heavy; they should be formed to admit 
perfect freedom of action to the fore-legs. 

The shoulder blades should be long, wide, 
sloping moderately well back and standing 
fairly close together at the top. 

The chest between the shoulder blades 
should be of good depth, but excessive 
width at this point is objectionable. 

Back of the shoulders the ribs should 
spring gradually to the middle of the body 
and then gradually lessen to the back ribs, 
which should have good depth. 

Back, Loins and Hips (12) — The back 
should be strong with its junction with the 
loin, sloping upwards in a slight rise to the 
top of the shoulders, the whole forming a 
graceful outline of medium length; any 
sway or drop in the back is objectionable. 

The loin should be strong, with moderate 
length, slightly arched, but not to the ex- 
tent of being roached or wheel backed. 

The hip bones should be wide apart and 
— too sudden droop to the root of the 
tail. 

Fore Legs (10)—The arm should be flat, 
muscular, strong with bone fully developed 
and with muscles hard and devoid of flab- 
biness; of good length from the point of 
the shoulder to the elbow; well let down 
at such angle as will bring the legs fairly 
under the dog. 

The elbows should have no tendency to 
turn either in or out. 

The pastern should be short, strong and 
nearly round, with the slope from the pas- 
tern joint to the foot deviating slightly 
from the perpendicular. 

Hind Legs (12)—The hind legs should 
have wide muscular thighs, with well-de- 
veloped lower thighs. 

The stifles should be moderately bent 
and strong. 

The hocks should be wide and flat; the 
cow hock is to be avoided. 

The pastern should be short, strong and 
nearly round, with the slope from the pas- 
tern joint to the foot deviating slightly 
from the perpendicular. 


Feet (6)—The feet should be closely set | 
and strong, pads well developed and tough, | 


toes well arched and protected with short, 
thick hair. 

They should point straight from rear to 
front. 

Tail (3)—The tail should taper to a fine 
point, with only length enough to reach the 
hocks, or less; the feather must be straight 
and silky, falling loosely in a fringe and 
tapering to the point when the tail is 
raised; there must be no bushiness what- 
ever. It should not curl sideways or above 
the level of the back. 

Coat (3)—The coat should be flat and of 
moderate length, without curl; not too long 
or soft or woolly. 

The feather on the legs should be thin 
and regular. 

Weight, Size, Color and Markings (3): 

Weight—Dogs, about 40 to 55 pounds; 
bitches, 35 to 50 pounds. 

Height—Dogs, about 22 to 23 inches; 
bitches, 21 to 22 inches. 

Colors—Black, white and tan; black and 
white; blue belton; lemon and white; lem- 


























Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von 
Hoheluft and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for 
sale at reasonable prices. 


“You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog”’ 














| Beechgrove 
|Springers 





Two litters, 4 and 5 months, at winter prices. 
Best of field trial breeding and sires and dams 
are real hunting dogs in the field or water on 
game. They are priced at special prices to close 
out before winter and other spring litters come 
on. For particulars write 


Grand Forks 


T. E. BARBER 
North Dakota 








FOR SALE— 





Why Experiment? 

LOU HOLLIDAY’S 
SUPER-AIREDALES 
are the proven best strain of the 
proven greatest breed on earth. 
3ig type, brainy Airedales with 


nose and courage. ldeal compan- 
ions, natural hunters and re- 
trievers. Also a few show dogs. 
1 guarantee safe delivery, satisfac- 


tion, pedigree, and | prepay express- 
aa Read tor literature. 

LOU HOLLIDAY, P. 0. Hamilton, 
(Kennels at Victor, Mont.) 





Mont. 





GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 
San Lorenzo 


New Mexico 

















RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
. C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, 








J Kansas 
BIG GAME DOGS 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 


Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 


J.A. ESSEX 
TreeDogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Russian Wolfhounds, 
Irish Wolfhounds 
and English Grey- 


hounds 
for hunting or pets and com- 
panions. Grown dogs or pups 
ready for shipment in each 
breed. Some well trained on 
coyotes, 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 











THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 
-—SEND NO MONEY— 
Pay postman plus postage 
on arrival. State Size. 





TEOOY NOI8S 
@t.5.suiivand KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


FITCHBURG. 








Dept. X 














Sergeant's Skip-Flea 

Soap rids your dog or cat of irritating fleas. 
25c at your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart, 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
\ 1209 East Main St. RICHMOND, wae 4 

















Dog Collar “asern'* 50c 


(Be 
| (On Polished Brass) 


Your Name, Address, Reg. Number. 
Very attractive. Rivets Free. 


NAME-ON-PLATE CO. Fitchburg, Mass. 














English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies now ready to train, 
$65 to $150. Brood bitches in 
whelp, $150 to $300. Send for 
new lists. Deferred payments 
if necessary. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 














E. Chevrier Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Lorgest Breeders of 
English Springers 


Champion Springbok 
are 














LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog. It 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can , 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 


Keep Your Dog Healthy 
Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed $1. Mail trial package of Lectyn. 
Name--_-_-- 

Street. 

Te : State- 
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Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition 
Just Off the Press 











No one has ever claimed that “Breaking a Bird 
Dog”’ gives every rule in the trainer's repertory 
—no book could do that—but this one gives a 
few rules. “‘BreakIng a Bird Dog’’ will help 
youinapplying that knowledge already at hand 
more successfully and thoroly. It will increase 
your pleasure in the work and bring you many 
happy and profitable hours, 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Here is $2.10, for which send me a copy of the 

tel and revised edition of ‘ ‘Breaking a Bird 
og.” 














HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?— THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can 


train his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to 
point or shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, 
etc., you will find ample directions how to correct 
any such faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any 
age can be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive. Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of 
long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
thruout. A large volume of pastime reading not in- 


tended or promised, but this book is guaranteed to 
contain the most practical information on the subject 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never fails to 
weer Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

per Cover, $1.10; Cloth and Gold, $2.10 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 


e - ° 
The Collie in America 
By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life end well-known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic information has 
chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in 
fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.10 postpaid 


CUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A.B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. A 











book of general information valuable to dog lovers and | 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from selected | 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes, 


Price, Cloth, $2.10; Paper, $1.20 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado | 


’ 
DR. LITTLE’S DOG BOOK 
By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, | 
who for eight years was head physician of the Ameri- | 
can Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
who now conducts one of the greatest canine | 
in the country. All dog lovers -_ find this book of 
inestimable value. Postpaid, $4.2 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Sintis St., Denver, Colo. | 








on belton; orange and white; orange bel- 
ton; liver and white; liver belton; and 
solid white. 

Markings—Dogs without heavy patches 
of color on the body, but flecked all over 
preferred. 

Symmetry (5)—The harmony of all the 
parts is to be considered. Symmetrical 
dogs will be slightly higher at the shoulders 
than at the hips. The judge is specially di- 
rected to look for balance and harmony of 
proportion and an appearance of breeding 
and quality, and to avoid massiveness and 
coarseness. 

Movement and Carriage (16)— An easy, 
free and graceful movement, suggesting 
rapidity and endurance. 

A merry tail (whiping from side to side) 
and a high carriage of head. 

Stiltiness,*clumsiness or a lumbering 
gait are objectionable. 

ScaLe or Pornts 
Head, Eyes and Ears - - 
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Shoulders, Chest and Ribs............0000000..... 14 
Back, Loins and Hipg...................c:cseec0ee 12 
NN is scccctscanceninicheliesmiaeaaautbodiok 10 
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Weight, Size, Color and Markings 
Symmetry 
Movement and Carriage 





Can One of Our Readers Reply? 


Kindly advise me if you know of any 
man who might have “Trigg” foxhounds 
in their purity, and give me the address, if 
possible. C. C. Coox. 

Ala. 





A Couple of Cute Pups 


Enclosed find photo of our two pups: 
father, Irish setter; mother, English setter. 
They are about three months old, and 
promise to become good dogs. Have had 
them out on a few small trips, and they act 

















The mischievous age; but mighty cute 


fine, for pups. They successfully treed a 

neighbor’s cat, and then proceeded to tell 

the world about it. When I came out where 

they were, they were as tickled as they 

could be, and thought they had done some- 

thing to be proud of. A. I. DAHLEN. 
Wash. 


Note.—Irish-English combination. No wonder 
the cat ran up a tree.—E. P. 








Training the Police Dog 


By Frep KoLiet 


The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training police dogs in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 


Only $1.10 postpaid 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1.10, for which send me copy of 
Training the Police Dog. 
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I have a police dog bitch. She is one year 
old and is very small for that age. Could you 
advise if it could be in the feeding or if worms 
would cause an undergrowth? She has come in 
season, when she was eight months old, and I 
did not breed her owing to her size. I expect 
her to come in season again in the near future. 
Will she obtain any more growth after she has 
her pups?’—H. A. McKay, Wyo. 

Answer.—Your shepherd may be small because 
of improper feeding, or she may be the so-called 

“runt” of the litter, or her lack of size might 
be due to any cause such as worms, which inter- 
ferred with her proper assimilation of food val- 
ues in producing growth. She will be in season 
again when she is about fourteen months old, and 
it is doubtful indeed if she will gain any size 
after that time, especially if bred. It is possible 
to increase the spring of rib or so-called “heart 
gearth” by the developing tendencies of a litter 
of puppies and I have never considered a female 
thoroly developed until after she has a litter of 
pups, but actual growth is practically completed 
at fifteen months in a dog.—E. L. P. 


I thought I read a few months ago in one of 
the numbers of Outdoor Life an article by you 
on carbon tetrachloride as a medicine for worms. 
I am, however, now unable to locate the article 
and it may be that I gave the magazine to some 
of my friends to read. And again I may have 
read it somewhere else. However, I have a dog 
that needs worming, I think, and I have pur- 
chased a bottle of carbon tetrachloride but I do 
not know the proper dosage. I prefer to put up 
the dose myself in capsules rather than purchase 
the capsules already filled. Can you give me the 
proper dosage? I would like to know the number 
of drops per pound of animal so that I can reg- 
ulate the dose according to the size and age of the 
animal.—O. L. Jaedicke, Okla. 

Answer.—The amount of carbon tatrachloride 
which should be given to dogs according to the 
recommendations of Dr. Hall of the Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: Animals weighing 
5 to 7 pounds, 1 capsule; 8 to 15 pounds, 2 
capsules; 16 to 22 pounds, 3 capsules; 23 to 30 
pounds, 4 capsules. One additional capsule for 
each additional 7 pounds. Each capsule should 
contain 1 CC of carbon tetrachloride in a sched- 
ule capsule. Treatment should be given follow- 
ing a fast of from 18 to 24 hours. For puppies 
and small animals %4 CC capsules should be used 
and one capsule for each 4 pounds should be giv- 
en. Care should be used to get the capsule down 
the throat without breaking it, for there is danger 
of suffocation if the capsule is broken in the 
moutn=———. Lb. FP. 


I should like to ask you what to do for a 
pointer dog that has had two fits—the so-called 
running fits. There were a number of dogs that 
had the same disease out where my dog was, and 
no doubt he contracted it from some of the beds 
where the other dogs had been. I saw a de- 
scription of the fits, I think, in one of my old 
copies of Outdoor Life, but cannot find it.— 
Robt. G. Davis, M. D., 

Answer.—The cause of running fits is generally 
attributed now to disturbances of the digestive 
system, resulting primarily from worms—hook- 
worms. The recommendation is carbon tetrach- 
loride in soluble capsules. On this assumption it 
is easy to account for infection from the beds of 
other dogs. In active disturbances, a quieting in- 
jection is all that can be done to help.—E. L. P. 


My husband and I are very fond of dogs, but 
don’t know much about the different breeds. 
Would you please answer a few questions? We 
have a dog whose mother was supposed to have 
been a bull terrier and whose sire is a pit bull. 
Is there any difference in these? At what age 
should our dog be bred? She is fifteen months 
old now. Should she be bred to her sire or 
brother? What breed of dog sells the best? We 
would like to raise some every year. How should 
we proceed to start a small kennel farm? My 
husband is not strong, and as outdoor life is ad- 
vised for him, we are interested in this project. 
Possibly you could give us a list of reliable books 
on the subject. What breed should our dog enter 
the annual dog show under? Dogs without pedi- 
grees may be entered.—Mrs. W. M. Cutler, Iil. 

Answer.—Your dog resembles an English bull 
terrier which is, from what you say, the breeding 
of the mother. The pit bull terrier is a different 
dog, yet of the bull terrier kind and often re- 
sembling them very much. Your dog can be 
bred the next time she is ready. There is no 
reason for breeding her to a near relative such 
as her brother or her sire in this case. In the big 
Liberty Magazine contest, in which dogs were giv- 
en away as prizes, the greatest demand was for 
shepherd dogs, with Bostons, airedales, fox ter- 
riers and collies running next. That is an indica- 
tion of the present demand, but there are fashions 
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Complete 
Dog Book 


By 
Dr. William A. Bruette 


Also author of 
**Modern Breaking” 
“The Airedale,”’ etc. 





This book is written by an authority of 
international reputation, and presents in an 
entertaining manner the history, general 
characteristics, peculiarities, etc., of all the 
breeds recognized by the American Kennel 
Club. 

The book is replete with practical informa- 
tion that will enable a man to determine 
which breed is best suited to his wants and 
purposes and how to select a typical speci- 
men. Particular attention has been given 
to the buying of puppies, and the prospec- 
tive owner is told just what things to look 
for and what to avoid in making his selec- 
tion. 

It is a book that will prove of lasting value 
to both the professional and amateur 
fancier and owner. 


$3.25 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 























Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller 
160 pp., 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.60, paper, $1.10. 
Concentrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. 
This book tells you how to raise and train these 
breeds from puppyhood to maturity and there is also 
a chapter on the Pointer and Irish Setter, You will 
need this book if you are thinking of keeping hunting 
degs. Send your order and remittance to 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 
By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 
Indispensable to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
case of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
ened, poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaustive- 
ly with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment of innumerable ailments. 
895 Pages—lIllustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Interesting Books 


for Real Sportsmen 


These books are put out by the Boone & Crock- 
ett Club, and this should be sufficient indorsement 
for any sportsman. 

Hunting and Conservation contains chapters by 
such well-known authorities as Theodore Roose- 
velt, George Bird Grinnell and others. $5.25 
postpaid. 

Hunting-at High Altitudes........ : 

“Hunting-in Many Lands............... av 

Trail and Camp Fire...... =, We 

American Big Game and ‘Its Haunts... oo 

American Big-Game Hunting............ 5.25 
All of these books are liberally Muntrated, and 
retail at $5.25 postpaid. 











OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $....................... or send me C. O. D., 
the following books: 





in dogs, and some men make a lot in speculating 
on what dog will be THE dog in four years from 
now. My advice is that you take over a breed 
that you like and one which you can accommo- 
date in quarters which are available, and one that 
has held a high average popular favor for many 
years past. I suggest that Mr. Cutler come to 
the next meeting of the Illinois Valley Kennel 
Club. We will be pleased to have him come, and 
he can get considerable good information_there. 
As you have probably noticed, I live in Peoria, 
and shall be pleased to ae Mr. Cutler call for 
me at that meeting.—E. L. P. 


I have a coon hound that has something wrong | 


with him, so I am writing to you with the hope 
that you can tell me what to do for him. He has 
large swellings on his throat and chest. There are 
three under his throat just back of the jaws and 
two in front of the shoulder, one on each side. 
These swellings are about the size of a turkey egg, 
or like the kidney of a fair-sized hog. They are 
all about the same size, except one of them under 
his throat, which is about the size of a hen egg. 
They are not exactly round; they are shaped more 
like an egg. When you take hold of them they 
feel fairly hard. They don’t seem to fasten to the 
skin, at least not very much, and the same way 
with the flesh; that is, if the swelling is grasped 
real firmly the fingers will act as tho they are 
slipping between the swelling and the flesh. When 
I feel of the dog’s throat he does not wince in the 
least, so there can not be much pain. 





He eats | 


good, does not look or act sick, and is farm | 


raised and used to all sorts of weather. His food 
is the usual scraps from the table, and there is 
plenty of it. He is about four years old and of 
redbone strain. The dog weighs about 70 pounds. 
He has not been in a fight that [ know of; that is, 
not at the time these swellings started. His throat 
has looked abnormal for about six or eight weeks 
as near as I can remember, but I never looked at 
it till last week, and then I found these swellings. 
—H. F. Korte, Nebr. 


Answer.—I doubt that I can give you any rea) 
information or help in your trouble. We will pub- 
lish your letter, however, and it is possible that 
the condition described is better known to one of 
our readers than to the writer. Last summer 
when up in Wisconsin fishing we found that one 
of the beagles developed lumpy conditions on the 
under sidg of the body and on the throat. These 
were very sore, however, and bothered him seri- 
ously, even in his running. We were very much 
concerned until we learned from one of the natives 
that the dogs of that section often had trouble of 
this kind thru the punctures and poisonous effect 
of sand burrs. It may be that your trouble is just 
this. If so, most any good drawing salve should 
help. Painting with iodine is also good.—E.L.P 


A friend of mine has a female wolf that, ap- 
parently is as gentle and as playful as the ordi- 
nary house dog. He has some intention of breed- 
ing her with a police dog, but I told him to wait 
and learn if that is advisable. Since mating a dog 
and wolf is his intention, I suggested the collie. 
Will you please inform me what he could expect 
from such breeding? Will you suggest another 
breed that will give good husky pups?—Arthur 
Duce, Tex. 

Answer.—I think I would prefer breeding the 
female wolf to a collie rather than to a police dog. 
It is impossible to say what you will get in the 
way of individual character and disposition, tho I 
think you would be more safe with the collie 
cross than the other way. In appearance all the 
pups should look like wolf pups, and should ma- 
ture and look very much like wolves. It is 
claimed that the huskies used in the north are 
produced thru thé wolf and collie combination. 
Should you make this mating, I would be inter- 
ested to get reports on the results and pictures 
of the offspring. We can then hand this on to our 
other readers.—E. L. P. 


Would appreciate it very much if you would 
give me the address of the American Greyhound 
Association.—Thos. Matlock, Ky. 

Answer.—The address you ask for is: Grey- 
hound Club of America, John Sinnott, 232 S. 
Front St., Philadelphia, Pa.—E. L. P. 


The matter of which I am writing you is of 
the “feline” rather than the ‘‘canine”’ order, but 
am hoping you can help us. We are very desir- 
ous of raising some half angora kittens, but 
about three weeks ago they were attacked by some 
skin disease. The parts effected were the ears, but 
now the disease has spread to the under side of 
the front legs and other parts of the body. The 
places affected seem to be very painful and itch- 
ing. We wonder if it could be mange or eczema, 
and what can we do to cure it?—D. Garvin, II. 

Answer.—Cats have mange and eczema the same 
as dogs. Try applying a mixture of the following: 
1 gallon crude oil, 1 pint oil of tar, 1 pound sul- 
phur, 1 tablespoonful creolin. Mix well and apply 
to affected parts. If the condition continues to 
spread, rub this mixture into the skin, covering 
every spot, and allow it to remain on the cat for 
ten days, and repeat if necessary. You should 
keep the cat in a shed bedded with straw during 
the treatment, for if in the house they will bring 
oil spots to everything they touch.—E. L. P. 


























Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 






















If you want real results try Miller's. They're 
better, yet they cost no more. If your deales 
cannot supply you, send 10 cents for trial 
packages. Mention dealer’s name. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG rp CO. 
Dep. W Basthe Creek, Mach, 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX HOUNDS 


yo dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 
appies various ages, ready toship. Stud dogs, of each 
a at Public Stud. Photos for 6c in stamps. 


STANFORD KENNELS BANGALL, NEW YORK 


GREAT DANES 











Pedigreed from Champion Stock 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 





Hunting Big Game With 
Dogs in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 


Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing adventures in Africa, 
2% years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sports- 
man. His thrilling adven- 
tures after lions and other 
big game will interest you 
from beginning to end. The 
book contains over 200 

pages. Edition limited. 





$3.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo, 














Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 


By Er. M. Shelley 


This book is incomparably the most up-to-date, 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and retrievers. 


Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent original. 


Descriptive and pictured chapters on inexpensive 
kennel making and training appliances; also simple 
dog doctoring. 


Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo, 

Enclosed find $1.60 for paper cover ( ) check here 

Enclosed find $2.10 for cloth cover ( ) check here 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 
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Fundamentals of Conservation 


Every game official in America and every stu- 
dent of game conservation might do well to ac- 
quaint himself fully with proceedings of the last 
National Game Conference held under the aus- 
pices of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion in New York City, December 7 and 8, 1925. 

The program of this conference contained the 
names of the leading conservation officials, inves- 
tigators and students in America. The United 
States Government and the Government of Mex- 
ico and the Dominion of Canada were represented 
by their highest game conservation officials. 

The great universities of the country which are 
encouraging scientific research into the problems 
which vitally affect the preservation of game, con- 
tributed valuable information. Some of these re- 
searches include a study of the quail in its natural 
range in the southern states. A very important 
and ambitious undertaking participated in by 
Cornell University, Bowdoin College and other 
educational institutions in co-operation with the 
American Game Protective Association, is a con- 
tinuous investigation of the diseases and life his- 
tory of the ruffed grouse thruout its entire range, 
seeking to account for periodical and marked fluc- 
tuations in the abundance of this species which 
have no connection whatever with hunting, but 
are evidently caused by disease as well as climatic 
conditions. 

A rational and practical solution of the mooted 
vermin question was proposed and measures were 
taken to reduce the present fragmentary and con- 
flicting information to a basis which will be 
generally accepted and approoved not only by 
sportsmen but by scientists, ornithologists and 
other specialists. Here were also discussed by 
leading authorities problems in the administration 
of refuges and sanctuaries and the treatment and 
disposal of surplus game which frequently con- 
fronts game authorities and causes much difficulty 
and agitation in the public mind. 

Canada reported the successful transfer of 2,000 
head of buffalo from the overstocked Wainwright 
Preserve to the free wild range of the Peace River, 
a remarkably successful undertaking which will 
undoubtedly be carried on annually, and a great 
herd of wild buffalo be thereby developed. 

This conference was the twelfth in the series so 
far held. It is an annual event. Its deliberations 
contain the most reliable and best thought of con- 
servation leaders. Its conclusions are sound, be- 
ing based on knowledge and experience and not 
merely the result of ignorant and misguided enthu- 


Sold Ducks; Fined $540 


The vicinity of Green Bay, Wis., has always 
been a favorite resort for duck hunters, and, as 
ducks are unusually abundant there in season, 
has also attracted the lawless market hunter. 
Vigorous efforts on the part of the state and 
federal game authorities have not succeeded in 
eliminating this pest entirely, but recent devel- 
opments there will lend to discourage this sort of 
“bootlegging.” 

For selling ducks and having 153 birds in his 
possession for sale, one Arnold Hermes of Green 
Bay was recently assessed a total fine of $540, and 
drew a red-hot scoring from Municipal Judge 
Monahan. 

It appears that the locality is infested with a 
large number of petty market gunners who peddle 
their bags to others, such as Hermes, who sell 
them to hard-luck hunters and hotels and restau- 
rants in Chicago and elsewhere. Prices to the men 
who shoot the ducks range from 60 to 75 cents a 
bird, while the middlemen retail them for whatever 
the traffic will bear. 

The conviction above referred to was obtained 
by wardens of the State Conservation Department. 
Evidence was secured in other cases to be pre- 
sented in court later. 

Commercializing of game is so unusual now as 
to attract special attention wherever detected, and 
is regarded as so reprehensible as to justify the 
severest penaities whenever proven. 


How Far Can a Deer Jump? 


“Many years ago I was talking with a famous 
old woodsman of the Carolina swamps, and our 
conversation turned to the subject of deer, and 
particularly to the question of their ability as 
jumpers,”’ says Archibald Rutledge. “Each of us 
was able to give some remarkable examples of the 
wild deer’s power as a jumper, but neither seemed 
certain as to the limits of this power. Finally my 
friend said, ‘Well, I believe that a deer can jump 
just as far and as high as he has to.’ While we 
cannot admit this, there’s an element of truth in 


it. It is not often that a deer exerts all his pow- 
ers as a jumper; and more seldom still is he ob- 
served to do so. 

“As a matter of fact, a deer’s motions are sin- 
gularly easy and graceful. When he jumps, he 
seems to float over obstructions, without careful 
approach and without apparent effort. Moreover, 
the deer is singularly sure-footed. During thirt 
years of hunting I have seen in the woods upward, 
I think, of a thousand deer. Most of these were 
in flight in wild country where the footing was 
most treacherous; yet I have never saw an un- 
wounded deer fall down. I have seen one blunder; 
but his recovery was so rapid that his loss of 
equilibrium was hardly noticeable. 

I once measured the jump of a deer which 
sprang from its bed—that is, the first jump it 
made from a position flat on the ground. I had 
approached this deer on foot, across the dry bed 
of a pond, lined with soft moss, and was within 
about 8 feet of the creature when it sprang up and 
away. It had been lying at the base of a huge 
pine in a tiny clump of huckleberry bushes, too 
small, one would think, to hide a deer. There was 
a space of black damp sand surrounding the pine, 
so that I was able to measure the jump with cer- 
tainty. It was 14 feet 1 inch. But remember that 
this jump was made from a lying-down position. 
While running, the average jump of the white-tail 
is from 15 to 20 feet, but by small effort a ma- 
ture deer can increase this distance amazingly.” 


Reduce Shooting Accidents 


The annual list of hunting accidents is con- 
siderable in the aggregate, but may be reduced 
to a minimum with the exercise of due caution 
and care. The following list of “‘don’ts,” com- 
piled by Willard Shepard of Ferndale, Mich., is 
good enough to clip and post up in your den or 
hunting camp: 

Don’t point a gun at a person in fun. This is 
no matter for jest. It is always the gun “‘that we 
didn’t know was loaded” that goes off. The only 
time to point a gun is when you intend to kill. 

Don’t carry a loaded gun thru the streets, on a 
street car or train, or leave it around your home 
to have some child playfully blow your head off. 

Don’t carry a loaded gun or.rifle in a buggy, 
automobile, or any other kind of vehicle. 

Don’t get excited and shoot without making 
sure that your object is game. Don’t shoot until 
you see the game. In other words, don’t shoot at 
the sound of what you think is a deer or bird 
leaving cover. See the animal or bird first, and 
then be sure it is clear of man or dog. 

Don’t forget to break your gun, or at least 
clear the chamber, when standing with others or 
crossing a fence. 

Don’t drag a gun under a fence or out of a 
boat with the muzzle pointed toward you; and 
don’t discharge a gun from a boat until the muz- 
zle is over the gunwale or side of boat. 

Don’t climb fences with a gun or lean it against 
a tree until you get over. Rather put it thru the 
fence on the ground, business end before, then 
get over. 

Don’t put your finger on the trigger until you 
are looking down the barrel at Brer Rabbit. 

Don’t get intoxicated or excited. 

Don’t load your gun until you actually get to 
business. At all other times it should be empty. 

Don’t use a cheap gun. They are apt to ex- 
plode when using heavy charges. 

Don’t rest on the muzzle of your gun. 

Don’t borrow or lend a gun or dog. 

Don’t handle an unloaded gun any differently 
than you would a loaded one. 

‘ Don’t forget effectively to smother your camp 

r 


€. 
Don’t violate the game laws. 


Many Duck Resorts Are Barren 


Commenting on the wild duck situation in cer- 
tain portions of the country last fall, a very com- 
petent observer writes as follows: 

“It is true that the supply of waterfowl was 
abundant last fall where good feeding grounds are 
found, but I believe on the whole the number of 
ducks in the aggregate is ‘on the toboggan.’ 
Enormous flocks invaded the good feeding waters, 
but there are thousands of lakes and marshes 
which formerly served as stopping places for them 
that were last fall without birds. 

“In Minnesota, for example, Lake Christina, 
one of the best canvasback lakes in the state, was 
actually cleaned of aquatic growth the previous 
fall by myriads of ducks; but this year, being prac- 
tically barren of food, had no ducks. The birds 
formerly resorting to this feeding place went to 
other lakes, and this accounts for apparent in- 
creases there. The result of this congestion will 


be the cleaning out of more lakes and marshes to 
the last seed and tuber, leaving practically nothing 
to replenish the growth. 

“The famous Lamprey Pass Club of Forest 
Lake, near St. Paul, did not even open its club- 
house. There were no ducks there at all. Heron 
Lake, also in Minnesota, a most wonderful duck 
resort, was but a shadow of its former self—tho 
this was in part due to the ravages of carp. 

“The number of ducks per acre of good feeding 
grounds is too great. If some action is not taken 
to replenish and establish more feeding grounds 
within the next decade, there is certainly going to 
be a very marked decrease in the total number of 
wild ducks. 

“We are certainly confronted with a great 
problem, not only of stopping indiscriminate drain- 
age but in restocking millions of acres of water 
with natural food. Worthless lands must be 
flooded to create more marshes, and these must 
be stocked with food. Most important of all, plen- 
ty of large refuges, well stocked with foods, must 
be provided to preserve a sufficient number of 
birds to maintain the stock and supply the in- 
creasing number of hunters.” 

The solution of the problem so vividly de- 
scribed lies in federal and state refuge legislation, 
with adequate provision for financing. 


An Appeal for the Antelope 


Game authorities of Saskatchewan are making 
a determined effort to save the antelope from ex- 
termination in that province, where it once 
ranged in countless thousands. In the face of 
continuous legal protection for many years, the 
antelope has dwindled to less than 500 in the en- 
tire province, and Commissioner F. Bradshaw 
appeals urgently to the public to help save the 
remainder. He blames poachers and wanton kill- 
ing by ‘‘game butchers” for the present low stage 
of the supply of these beautiful animals, and offers 
such game law violators no quarter. They will, 
when caught, be given the extreme penalty of 
the law. 

Mr. Bradshaw acknowledges the co-operation 
of ranchers who are protecting antelopes on the 
ranges, and cites one who has fifty running with 
his stock. “To such public-spirited citizens,’ he 
says, “the antelope now depends principally for 
its protection, and when the alarming situation is 
once brought to the attention of the public we 
feel confident they will respond to this urgent 
appeal for their co-operation.” 

Anyone who would kill antelopes under present 
conditions, he declares, “should be banished from 
the society of decent sportsmen.” “At this stage 
of the game one live antelope is worth 100 dead 
ones. The time for passing lightly on antelope 
violations is past.” 

Certain game-law violators would slaughter the 
last living animal for the lust of killing, but it is 
hoped public sentiment will be so aroused by the 
game commissioner’s appeal that such outlaws 
will be held in check and the antelope of Saskatch- 
ewan saved from extermination. 


The Barbarous Potlatch Hunt 


Most of us have believed with much relief that 
the old-time potlatch or competitive hunt was a 
thing of the past—a mere unpleasant memory of 
the savage excesses of our destructive predeces- 
sors. Time was, in the “good old days” of un- 
Mmited game and no game laws, when such events 
were common and popular—accepted without com- 
punction as a matter of course. It is a fair as- 
sumption that these devastating butchering expe- 
ditions contributed no small share to gameless 
fields and woods now complained of. 

Many can remember when the annual “hunt” 
was the social, sporting and gustatory event of 
the year; how the two competing sides combed 
and ravaged the fields and woods, marshes and 
waters of the countryside for miles around; how 
everything with feathers, fins or fur was gathered 
into the game bag and proudly displayed and 
tallied for “points” at the close of the hunt with 
much gloating and ribald “bawling out” of the 
losing side by the victors. At the culminating 
feast the winners gorged themselves to the utmost 
at much expense of labor and humiliation by 
their less fortunate competitors—and this was 
called ‘‘sport.” 

It would be gratifying if it could be said that 
such barbarous practices existed only in the 
memory of old inhabitants; but, sad to relate, 
there are yet a few localities that still persist, 
in the face of present-day enlightened sentiment 
and game scarcity, in pulling off these murderous 
affairs. 

The writer has before him the newspaper boost- 
ing publicity of one such event in an eastern 
state (where they should have higher ideals of 
sportsmanship) in which the promoter exhausted 
his skill in trying to work up all the ferocity, 
rivalry and excitement possible, in order that 
there might be a great kill, high scores, much 
honor (?) and credit to the victorious gang, and 
a great feast at the close. A few other similar af- 
fairs have been staged recently in other parts of 
the country. Odium will not be brought upon 
them by naming the localities here. 

All this goes to prove that, after all, our pro- 
testations of higher sportsmanship, some of us are 
not so far removed after all from our cave-dwell- 
ing ancestors. 
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By W. A. BEVAN 





In reading over your magazines recently, I 
have become very much interested in your de- 
partment relative to snakes. I must admit that 
I am a coward when it comes to snakes, and am 
constantly fearing them while on hikes, camping 
trips, etc. Therefore the information that I have 
obtained from you, has been more than welcomed 
by me, but now I fear you are going to find me 
a great nuisance, as there are a number of ques- 
tions in my mind that I would sincerely like to 
have answered, provided you have the time. Sup- 
pose a doctor could not be had for one or two 
or three hours, should the first aid treatment of 
lancing and injecting of permanganate of potash 
be advisable? Is there an limited amount of this 
solution to be injected, and can too much be in- 
jected (with hypodermic needle)? About how 
many injections, and how deep would you advise? 
Does permanganate of potash neutralize all snake 
bites? Are there any publications on this subject? 
How can a person tell how much venom gets into 
the subject, and if he can’t tell, how is he going 
to tell how much antidote to inject, and if he 
can’t tell this, what is the use of knowing about 
a lance, permanganate of potash, and the use of a 
hypodermic? Are you still with me, brother? I 
hope so, and wouldn’t blame you if you wrote 
back, and told me to use my head a bit, but you 
see I have become so very interested that I want 
to know all about it. Perhaps it will bring a 
mew confidence to me.—Elton H. L. Wade, N x 

Answer.—I can answer most of your questions 
by telling you how I treated the bite of a cotton- 
mouth moccasin on my left hand. Within a min- 
ute of the time I was bitten I made a deep in- 
cision in which I put several crystals of perman- 
ganate of potash. In about five minutes I had 
prepared a solution of this chemical which I in- 
jected deeply in five or six places around the bite, 
about an inch or more away. My hand was swol- 
len and that made it easy to extend the incision 
to a length of over an inch. The sides of the 
wound were lifted with forceps and trimmed 
away with shears, the object being to remove 
tissue which would probably become necrosed if 
left. I became very faint for a few minutes, prob- 
ably from shock. I declined to take strychnine, 
‘because I did not detect any pronounced neuro- 
toxic action, and did not wish to take a drug 
which would accelerate the circulation. The 
potash caused great pain, and my hand was para- 
lyzed for about two days but the venom was neu- 
tralized. In a week the swelling was down and 
the wound healed in about three weeks. You 
will have no means of telling how much venom 
is injected. Commercial permanganate (KMN04) 
is very unstable. Carry 1 grain tablets and dis- 
solve one in quarter of an ounce of water, or a 
little less, and inject it all. Do all this and you 
‘may not need a doctor, but get one anyway as 
soon as you can. Permanganate of potash will 
neutralize all the snake venom.—W. A. B. 


I am a constant and interested reader of Out- 
‘door Life, and knowing that you strive to: de- 
scribe and illustrate the true knowledge of every 
phase of the fauna of the great outdoors, I take 
the liberty to voice a serious objection to the lit- 
tle “snake picture’ heading your very interesting 
department, Snake Lore, in a recent number. 
This picture attempts to show a coiled rattler 
with coils arranged one above another—bechive 
fashion—head rising in center ready for defense, 
rattle on outside of coil. This misconception is 
rather general amongst people ignorant of snake 
lore, but nothing could be farther from the true 
life. I have seen and observed many dozens of 
tattlers, and many times teased the rattler with a 
long stick to make it coil and strike. A rattler 
coils in rings all flat on ground, rattle raised 
nearly perpendicular in center, head on outside 
of coil raised about 10 inches, neck curved back. 
When striking, the outside ring uncoils, or 
straightens out, and the longest distance a snake 
can strike is less than two-thirds of the length 
of body, mostly less. Another fact I found is, 
that a rattler when traveling over the ground, 
carries the rattle not flat, but edgewise, with the 
tip, or button, slightly elevated, which is the 
teason that the rattles are mostly found badly 
‘worn on the edges.—Karl H. Kemna, Mont. 


Answer.—While your criticism of the 7 of 
the little snake at the head of Snake re is 
just, I do not agree that your objection is a 
serious one because the pose is so obviously un- 
natural. The same criticism applies with equal 
force to the little snake worked in gold on the 
cover of Ditmars’ “Reptile Book” and to the 
snakes on the caduceus—the emblem of the 
medicos. As emblems they are all right, if they 
do not amount to much as pictures.—W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 


for less than ONE DO 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in 


LLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 


this department. Each number and initial counts 


as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the pro- 
tection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two 
reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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-- If you are interested 
in Fox Raising 
HERE'S a book to read 

“ BEFORE you invest in the 
sitver fox business — crammed 
full of dependable information 
regarding this fascinating in- 
dustry—discusses every phase 
of this profitable business, even 
the pitfalls. Written by R. T. 
Moore, president of the Ameri- 
can- National Fox Breeders 
Assn. A complimentary copy 
will be sent you on request. 


BORESTONE 


MT. FOX CO. 
505 Slavin Bldg. Pasadena, Calif. 











Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 


hj pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 














is fascinating 
business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 
good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience. The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 





scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation. 











2904 Windswept B 
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| N. enderson, Jefferson Co., aY. 





I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks’ 

time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how to 
get them. Write for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stan- 
stead, Quebec. 11-8 





IF YOU WANT to make some real money write at 

once for our plans to help you get started in the 
fast-growing silver fox industry. Find out how we 
have hel so many of our customers make big gootite. 
Send for the plans today—they will show you how to 
build up a very g yearly income for yourself with- 
out interfering with your present occupation. Write 
today. Windswept Farms, 6104 Windswept Bldg., Hen- 
derson, Jefferson County, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.35 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 








MONEY FOR YOU 


RAISE SILVER FOXES—Give us the chance 
to show you how easy it is to raise 


FOXES FOR PROFIT 
THE STRAIN THAT MUST MAKE BIG 
MONEY FOR YOU 
“Proven Best by Every Test’’ 
THAT'S MAPLEWOOD SUCCESS 
A special limited offer is being made. Write 
today—you can make your fortune from a 

small beginning. 


MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 








Dept. O.L. Conover, Wisconsin 








INSPECTED PEDIGREED REGISTERED 


Maki Silver Foxes 


I have for sale a few pairs of choice breeders med. 
Silver Foxes at a very attractive price. Can ranch 
them with guarantee life and increase. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


| MAKI SILVER FOX FARM ZIM, MINN. 
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Birds and Animals 


Kennel Department 
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PHEASANTS 


Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys 


Wild Mallard Ducks ~ 


Breeding brilliantly plumaged game 
birds yields a generous return—in both 
pleasure and profits. A well-stocked 
game preserve is a distinct asset to any 
country estate; and there’s no better 
sport than pheasant and duck shooting. 
Then, too, beside the sport, there's 
always a ready market for eggs and 
“breeders.” 


Weare already booking orders for eggs 
for early Spring hatching. Best stock 
only; and safe delivery guaranteed or 
adjustment made at full price. 








MONTCALM GAME FARM 


CHARLES KIRBY, Manager 







“S 


Ring Neck Pheasant Eggs delivered in 
April or May, 1926, at $25.00 per 
hundred. June delivery, $18.00 per 
hundred. 


Wild Mallard Duck Eggs delivered in 
March and Apnl, 1926, for $25.00 
per hundred. May delivery, $20.00 
per hundred. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 
Spring delivery, 50c each. 


Terms: Net—20% with your order. 
Balance 10 days before shipment. 





R. F. D. No. 4, PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 




















I AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 











— ALES 
THOROBRED Roller and Yorkshire canaries. Fine, 

healthy singers and breeding pairs. Satisfaaction 
guaranteed. Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
1st, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS {fF i 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina [> °*,) 
PHEASANTS, WATERFOWL, deer and rabbits. Eggs 


in season. Stamp for prices. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Mich. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


10,000 Mexican, and limited num- 
ber native bob white. Delivery for 
restocking, February, March & 
April. Immediate reservations 
necessary. 


M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 


(Largest quail raiser in U. S.) 










































RABBITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up._ Illus- 
Re trated book, 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- 
em, 


.-Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
prices. Sold by millions. Make money breedin, 
them. We ship everywhere on three months’ tr 
our famous breeding stock. All supplies. Estab- 

lished 25 years. Write now for big color-printed 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding 








The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets, blue foxes, red foxes, mink, bred 
skunks, raccoons, opossums, squirrels, rabbits. B. 
Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 


WILD GAME 


For stocking purposes. Wild turkey, quail, 
squirrels, jackrabbits. Cottontails my special- 
ty. Fur-bearing animals. Best of equipment 
used and a shipper since 1911. 

B. F. TARMAN 

Box O : Quincy, Penna. 


PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, bantams, pigeons, wild 
; geese, ducks, free circular. John Hass, woreaners, 
owa. & 


S ve hve a with one pair of mink, 























we have grown in a few years time 

to a ranch of 175 pens. We are 
keeping a very choice lot of breeding 
stock this season but our number for 
sale is now very limited. Our book on 
mink raising is complete and written 
by the most expertenced mink rancher 
in the U. S., having raised hundreds 
of mink in the past two seasons, 
mailed postpaid for 50c. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS Inc. 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


HAVE A FEW choice skunks for sale especially for 
breeding purposes. F. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 











RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Zealand Reds — Chinchillas — 
MAKE BIG MONEY— We Supply Stock 
iglas Hares phn het Zealan: 4 
Belgtan Hare each Fiemleb Giants $6 cack, 
Sis tipy of Por Parmhed sonenson alg how 6 
., for bi its, all for 10c, Address 
SUTDOGN ENTERPRIBE CO, Bot 36, teimes Perk, Mieecart 











tm, 82025": PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 
ima 420 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 
LIVE RABBITS "or'tess > 


Cat your transportation churges. 


KANSAS LIVE RABBIT COMPANY 
Box 832 Wichita, Kansas 









. . 
\ Make Money Raising Squabs 
3) Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
i a where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
a All other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St, Allston, Mass. 
















THE WORLD’S LARGEST dog kennel has for sale 

Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers 
and stock drivers. Also big game hounds, foxhounds, 
coonhounds and rabbit hounds. All dogs individually 
schooled and trained by our famous canine specialists 
and shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50 to $150 each. Thorobred 
puppies, $15 to $25 each. Large illustrated catalog 10 
cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds; shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. tf 


THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 

Setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake, Re- 
trievers, pups, trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
close 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 


BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog, 
10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. tf 


TRAINED STAG HOUNDS for sale, all guaranteed; 
also pups from a 32-inch sire. W. A. Carlisle, 
Cherokee, Okla. 1-2 


FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guaran- 
teed to hunt at one year of age or money refunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 11-6 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—Puppies and grown dogs,. 
beautiful, extremely large, registered stock. Prices 
reasonable. E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


FOR SALE—Pit bull terriers, puppies and grown dogs. 

Most successful strain of pit terriers in America. 
Old Con Feeley of Chicago stock. Also Bruce of Cali- 
fornia. All dogs registered or eligible. Write Jack 
Slattery, Lenox, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL_REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bull- 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-12 


FIFTY LIGHT AND SILVER GRAY police dogs, ped- 
igreed; females $25; males $30; on approval. Thom- 
as Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 12-3 


CHOICE POINTERS AND SETTERS cheap. Wm. 



































McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 12-3 
THREE COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM hounds, trial. 
A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 12-3: 








CLASSY, PEDIGREED Airedale puppies; males $12; 
females $7. None better. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio: 
FOR SALE—Registered German police pups and grown 
dogs, $25 and up. John Aarestad, McHenry, N. Dak. 
1-3 
FOXHOUNDS—Real bear cat coyote dogs. Young: 
dogs starting. Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 


BEAR, COON, FOX, skunk hounds. Bloodhound-Red- 
bone crossed pups. P. L. Snyder, Limekiln, Pa. 

ENGLISH BULLDOGS—Show specimens. Champiom 
bred by imported matings. Catalog 10 cents. Box 

10, Triangle Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One Irish water spaniel, female, regis- 
tered, bred to registered sire. Will whelp in March. 

Reasonable. F. J. Thomas, Amasa, Mich. 

AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS! Swiveller bloodi 
direct; hunters, fighters, guards and companions. 

Write for what you want. Aurora, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Beagles and rabbit hounds. Harold Evans,. 
Cold Springs, Ind. 

FINE MALE POINTER, going on 7 months; can be 
registered. L. S. Clampitt, Westfield, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Police pups, grey, silver and _ white; 
grown dogs, eligible. Mrs. Wm. McCulloch, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. : 


TWO 1-YEAR-OLD IRISH SETTER bitches, no train- 

ing, not shy, due in season soon. Clanderrick Law 
breeding. Priced to sell. Papers. Dr. R. H. Wash- 
burn, Montrose, Colo. 


POLICE PUPS for sale. Show pro ts. Wi fi 
the blue. Arthur Anson, ll N. Dak. reat a 
TWO HIGH-BRED registered English pointer females, 

about 2 years old, color liver and white, nice and’ 
evenly marked, not spoiled, easy to handle. Price $40» 
pe Photo on request. H. L. Brandl, New Munich, 
inn. 
DOG COLLAR NAME PLATES, 20c. Key checks, 15c. 
All kinds of lodge emblems on key checks. Le Roy 
H. Eckels, 1331 Wallace St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
CHESAPEAKE AND SPRINGER puppies and young 
stock for sale. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Harry J. Carney, New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 2-2 
HUNDRED HOUNDS, HORNS, medicines, collars, 
supplies. Catalog. Kaskas Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE for dogs, puppies. 24 
capsules, $1. Burwyn Remedies, Waterloo, Iowa. 2-2’ 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed police pups, grown dogs, bitches. 
open and bred. Shipped on approval. Write Karnak 
Kennels, Cooperstown, N. Dak. tf 
ONE COONHOUND PUP, 7 months.” Has treed and 
killed. Price $20. C. J. Butler, Rhodes; Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, éligibfé Ch. Terry of 






























































_ Boyne breeding, 3 to 8mionths off, reasonable. S. H 
Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 5 , 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, fox, rabbit hounds, squir- 
rel dogs. A. L. Austin, St. Paul, Ark. 


NOW READY—Old-time, extremely long-eared black 
and tan, registered foxhound puppies. Edw. Kulbeck, 
Havre, Mont. 


POINTERS—Two trained pointers, male and female, 

$50; or trade for firearms. Will take a few dogs to 
train on quail and chicken. Best of references. Fr 
Bidwell, McLean, Tex. 


FOR SALE—My coon, opossum and skunk hound Fid- 

dler. Likes to run coon best; age 4 years; full- 
blooded hound; will tree 8 out of 10 anywhere. First 
= gets him on 20 days’ trial. L. Beadles, B44, Se- 
alia, y. : 


WOLF AND JACKRABBIT hounds, 18 months old, 
real wolf killing parents, $15 each, $25 a pair. Sev- 

eral brood bitches, partly trained on wolves, $25 each. 

Fine Redbone foxhound bitch, 3 years old, $25. Pho- 

aed 10 cents, stamp for reply. Neu. Ranch, Wellfleet,. 
ebr. 
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THE CHASE MAGAZINE—Ameriua’s premier Coon 

and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed of 
the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the 
hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; sam- 
ple copy, 20c._ The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 
6, Lexington, Ky. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 





trainer, Registered stock. . Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 





Arms 


BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


12-28 PARKER P GRADE, twist barrels, fine condi- 

tion, $45. 12-30 Remington trap-tournament repeater, 
beautifully engraved stock and barrel; this gun was 
made to order; has 15%-inch stock; is like new; $75. 
12 Winchester 97 pigeon grade repeater, $185 model, 
as new, $97.50. 6.5 pre-war Mannlicher-Steyr model 
rifle, as new, $40. -30 Savage take-down rifle, lev- 
er action, very fine, $29.50. 20-gauge Winchester 
pump 1912 repeater, fine, $29.50. .405 Winchester rifle, 
inside perfect, outside good, $29.50. Winchester .30-30 
carbine rifle, very fine, $18. .38 Bullard repeating rifle, 
rare, beautiful model, $25. .38 rare Marlin single- 
action revolver, 1878, fine condition; also 1873 F. Rem- 
ington & Sons, W. F. Smoot Patent, .38-caliber single- 
action revolver, fine condition; trade both for good 
shotgun. .32-caliber Colt automatic pistol, fine condi- 
tion, $12. .32-caliber Remington pistol, as new, $11. 
.32-caliber Savage automatic, as new, $12. .35-caliber 
Smith & Wesson automatic, as new, $18. .32-caliber 
Browning imported automatic pistol, fine condition, 
$10. We exchange cameras, Grafiexes, lenses, every 
make binoculars and telescopes, new or used. Fire- 
arms taken in trade. Goods sent C. O. D. express, 
privilege of examination, on receipt of $5 deposit, 
back if not satisfied. National Camera Exchange, 5 
S. 5th, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun! 


Pit Remover is used by hundreds of satis- 
fied sportsmen. Applied cold, with cleaning 
rod. Fills and hardens in the pits, leaving 
the finish like new. Lasts indefinitely. Pin 
$1 to this ad for a box sufficient to treat 
5 barrels, with directions. 

GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS __ Hanover, Mich. 


LONG LUGER BARRELS, stocks, magazines, guns. 
Kniep, Importer, 730 East 138th St., New York City. 

HUNDRED GUNS IN STOCK—Stamp for list. Trade 
guns with Henry F. Zinner, Middleburgh, N. Y. 


MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts, 
hand-laced belts, fancy goods. List free. Ingersoll 
Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 1-3 


NEW METHOD 


== GUN BLUER 


ee. Makes old guns like new. 
NEW METHOD j Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 
guns inten minutes for 
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GUN BLUER 


MXts O15 cows Link 


: “4 New Method Gun Bluing Co. 





Dept. 0-2 BRADFORD, PA. 


GUN BLUING, simple 15 minutes process, not a 

paint, used for years, unexcelled, enough for 15 
guns, $1.25. Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras 

$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, Isa- 
bella St., Springfield, Ohio. 2-2 


RESTOCKING DOUBLE GUNS, $4.95; curly, $8.50. 
Charlie Cox, Ashland, Miss. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 

ANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers, powder 
horns, flasks, 1926 catalog free. Antique Shop, 8 F. 

So. 18th St., Philadelphia. 

33 BOXES .303 U. M. C. 195-gr. sp., 70c. 33 boxes 
-250 U. M. C. 87-gr. mushroom, 80c. Fresh ammu- 

nition. Factory sealed boxes. Joe H. Lehnertz, Muen- 

ster, Texas. 




















Arms 








[B&M SERVICE 


Everything Shooters Need 


We make it 
We have it in stock 
Or we get it for you 


BELDING & MULL 
Manufacturers of Straight-line Reloading 
Tools, Bullet Molds, Smooth Steel Clean- 
ing Rods, and the best Telescope Sights 
money can buy. 

Our Interests are Yours 
Information FREE Shooter’s Handbook 50c 
821 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 











SEQUOIA GUN BLUER—$1.50 


The only complete ,sat- 
isfactory Bluer. Not a 
aint—a real Bluer. 
o heat or corrosive 
sublimate. 7 essential 
arts as illustrated. 
ull directions. Easily 
applied. Absolutely 
guaranteed. 


8mm.Simson-Mausers, 
29. .30-'06 Meffert 





Mausers DeLuxe, $39. Sauer, Walther Automatics, $10. 
Shotguns, $10. V. Chr. ——. Over-Unders, $165. 
lustrated Catalog 5e. 


Guaranteed. Sauer Double, $90. 






UNDER-OVER TRAP GUNS 
made to your —-. Guaranteed best in the 
world. Georg Knaak’s absolute guarantee back of 
every gun. Represented solely by 








SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17 Spear St., San Francisco 




















SELL—BRAND-NEW §8-gauge double hammer gun, 
36-inch full choke, genuine twist barrels, $165. Baker 
double hammerless 10-gauge twist, $45. Winchester 
12-gauge hammer pump, $25. Firearms list big bore 
guns, 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 
ITHACA 10-GAUGE hammerless double barrel, 32- 
_inch, full choke, specially made, long range, shot 10 
times, perfect shape. Cost $65; seli for $35, or will 
trade. John Hale, West Plains, Mo. 








MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
en we oe 






46-TE9 mm & Imm 
= igleom Ba gmm se 


a29mm NEW 
° Catalog J 
Equip your Luger pistol os , 29mm TERE 


with our interchangeable long bar- 

rel with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-snot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


EUREKA GUN AND METAL POLISH keeps gun 

barrels free from lead, rust, pits. Polishes metals 
of all kinds. Money back if it fails. Try it. 25c and 
50c. L. H. Becker, Seymour, Ind. 








CARTRIDGES, .45 Colt, not auto, $2.50 per 100, $22 

per 1,000 (absolutely perfect). 7 mm. Mauser rifle, 
f. m. p. cartridges, discolored by water, $4.50 per 100, 
$40 per 1,000. Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, 
San Francisco, Calif. tf 


OVR- , Shotgun 
A Trap and Field 





UND 


Send for Jilustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass 








COLT’S NEW SERVICE, .38 Winchester, 5%-inch 

barrel, new, $25. Colt’s .32 police, 4-barrel, perfect 
except finish, $12. S. A. .32 Winchester, 7%-inch bar- 
ow fine condition, $22. Olney, 155 N. Parkside Ave., 
Chicago. 


Why Not Trade Guns? 


Will pay cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 
want. Write me what you want to trade for. 


MAX COOK 


(Established 1878) 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO, 


FOR SALE—.270 Winchester, new condition, $35. 
Trade 20-gauge Winchester for 10-gauge Winchester 
lever. L. D. Rider, Pampa, Texas. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
OAKLAND. 




















WESTERN 
Station G, Box 57 » CAL. 


ONE ITHACA DOUBLE field grade, 16-gauge, new, 
$30. J. G. Mattes, Marion, Kan. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


WILL TRADE new 5 E. Ithaca trap for high-grade 
double. Chas. H. Burgess, Wenona, III. 

















RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2% x-7%x, mountings for all foreign made telescopes, 
% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, IIL 


WANTED—Firearms or cash for yews, bows, staves 
and arrows. J. M. Smithson, Eula, Ore. 


REBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


Applied cold, No equipment required. Not a lacquer; it 
acts chemically and is easy to make and apply. Complete 
formula and instructions, $1.50. TRIANGLE SPECIA TY 
CO., 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 











by A. L. Himmelwright 

$1.10 Postpaid 
Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 
ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 
and a list of records made both here and abroad, 
Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
which we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 












Antique Firearms 


OLD ANTIQUE PISTOLS, watches, revolvers, Indian 
relics, curios bought and sold. What have you? 
Howerton, Jeweler, 614 Hamp, Quincy, III. 


Books and Magazines 


Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illustrated, 
covering every phase of trout fishing from 
“Fisherman’s Togs” to “How to Cook the 
Trout in a Pan’’—describes this book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith 
has at last placed in book form everything 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes ‘Company of New York, and sells at 
$3.10 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $3.10 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


























THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 
330 Pages—Liberally Illustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 
No sportsman or naturalist in this country 


need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. For 
many years he has been recognized as America’s 


greatest protector and student of our wild life in 
all its forms. The following chapter titles sug- 
gest the contents of the book: The Language of 


Animals, The Most Intelligent Animals, The 
Brightest Minds Among Animals, The Mental 
Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Ele- 
phant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, 
The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 
Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the Flocks 
and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting 
Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals 


and Crime. 
Order Now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 














ising Fur-Bearing Ani 
Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By Hardison Patton 
This book is the only one we have which actually 
explains in detail every essential of the fur-raising 
business, so if you are interested in this line it will 
prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “Inas- 
emuch as the information embodied in this book 
cannot be procured from any other volume, the 
real worth of it will be remembered by its readers 
long after they have forgotten the price.” 

$6.20 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. : 
Enclosed find $6.20, for which send me a copy 
of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 
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Taxidermy 


Fishing Tackle 





PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully —- for gold, 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 1517 14th 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 








Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, ete. Net $3.75 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











Camping in Comfort 


By JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D.,F.A.C.S. 


Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” 

and member of National Champion- 

ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 
IKvery phase of the camping game from A 
to Izzard is covered in this book, including 
suggestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, et 


70c Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 














Ducks and Duck Shooting 
By William Barber Haynes 
Many thrilling duck and goose hunting stories told 
by a master. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
Price $2.60, postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 








: Homesteads and Lands 





Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 
After the hard trip getting 


your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 

















FOR SALE—Moose, elk, white Alaska mountain sheep, 

caribou, mule and white-tail deer heads, in good 
condition for mounting; also scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. Trade prices. Duty_ free. 
Goods and delivery guaranteed. Edwin Dixon, Dealer 
in Game Heads, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 2-3 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! We manufacture the 

most natural papier forms for game heads and arti- 
ficial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- 
duced. If you doubt this statement send for free illus- 
trated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 
437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 














Custom Fur 


Tanner 
READING, MICH. 


LADIES’ FINE 
FUR COATS 


New Catan just out. Send for one. 
Latest Styles. We tan your furs and make 
chokers, coats and scarfs. 


RUGS 


of all kinds — Bear, Wildcat, Coon. We 
line them very fine. 














Lessthan$1 per Acre 


$14 acres on Georgian Bay $ 40.50 
12% acres fur farm 43.20 
25 acres hunting camp site 60.30 
50 acres Muskoka Lake District.... 63.00 


91.80 

.--- 319.00 
paid 

we 368.00 


100 

160 

Mining claim 
millions... 


acres hunting and trapping 
acres farm Canadian West 
near mines that have 
The very desirable properties listed above are be- 
ing seized and sold for taxes, together with hun- 
dreds of other equally choice parcels of land at 
merely nominal prices. Many of them could not 
be bought in the ordinary way at ten times the 
price. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing 
camps for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, 
trout, whitefish, bass, etc. Summer homes, heav- 
ily wooded lands, for pleasure and investment. 
Easy monthly payments of $5 upwards. Send for 
illustrated list, with complete explanations. 
no money, but send for list today, 
will get first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 603 72 Queen Street West 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO, CANADA 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHL Y—5 acres. fruit; 
farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. 
Kan. 1-6 
FOR SALE—Four-room house and lot in heart of 
Maine’s fishing and hunting; stove, furniture and 
dishes. Write for particulars and terms. G. M. Crock- 
ett, Guilford, Me. 
10 ACRES TIMBERED LAND, tent, 25 hens, cow; 
Ozarks; hunting, trapping. $200; $10 month. Vol 
Brashears, Combs, Ark. 


free 


Send so you 





poultry, 











Indian Curios 











BOW, ARROWS, $1.60. Beaded necklaces, head bands, 

$2.75. War bonnets, $15.50. Moccasins, $4.50. Doz- 
en arrowheads, $2.75. War clubs, $4. Indian canoe 
and price lists, 25c. ‘‘Anything Indian.’’ Stone age 


specimens. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, — 





DEN CURIOS, OLD ARMS, Indian stone age — 
modern Indian trappings, rate coins, minerals, fos- 
sils, ivories. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 12-3 


fur | 
fishing, 
Fifth, Kansas City, | 


FOR SALE—Two large, newly ly mounted Alaska m moose 

heads; large, perfect, newly mounted white (Dalli) 
Alaska sheep heads; mule and white-tail deer heads; 
sets of horns, elk tusks. Express prepaid. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading ‘Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 2-3 
GENUINE GRIZZLY BEAR RUG, head mounted, 

open-mouth; large size; write for description and 
price list. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 








GLASS [205 stocvortosidermistsseppiie tn amer 


prices. Save mo’ Get our Cata- 


EY ES 66 les FREE. Write for cuetoday. N.W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





FOR SALE—Unclaimed deer heads, all kinds of ontes 
for dens. Other specimens. Very cheap. 
Bryant, 2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 38 


WANTED—1 reindeer hide complete with medium size 
antlers. Must be perfect, for mounting whole ani- 
mal. K. Schwarz, 419 So. 13th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES and teeth for taxidermy use. Best 
quality. L. Loew, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 






















| 
‘tells when the fish bite” 


USED BY THOUSANDS 
PRICE 25* SFORS1L00 
ge CALENDAR BS 


Pao rELo.mas MA 





FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Quality Materials and Supplies 


Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter making 
and repairing your own tackle, and it sure will add to ng 
fun next time you go fishing to play them on your own 

Send for Free Catalog. Flies Tied to Order. 
J. T. WILLMARTH Roosevelt, New York 


_____ Miscellaneous 
wy H ] POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 


lI No wind can blow it out. 


Beats carrying matches. Just the thin 
for sportsmen. Fully rtm wen 50c 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 0-2 Bradford, Pa. 
Dealers—Ask your jobber for thi. -eady seller 

























NEW METHOD «Stine 











FREE TO OUTERS—For rupture. The system em- 

bodied in Stuart’s Plapao-Pads has been successfully 
used by thousands since 1906, in the privacy of the 
home, without hindrance from work, and at slight ex- 
pense. Entirely different from truss. No straps, buck- 
les or springs attacked. Write for Free Test Plapao 
—no charge now or ever. Address Plapao Laboratories, 
3709 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 1-12 


RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS—Why suffer? Persons 

pronounced incurable recover where other treat- 
ments fail. This Hindu remedy positively guaranteed 
or money refunded. Order complete treatment, $1.50. 
Splendid scientific preparation. Write Prof. Guha, 
Box E-166, Huntington, Ind. 2-2 
KENTUCKY’S BEST LEAF TOBACCO—Sold on 
money-back guarantee. 3 lbs. chewing, $1, or 4 Ibs. 
smoking, $1. Pay for tobacco and postage when re- 
= Co-Operative Tobacco Growers, See, 

7. s 
SORE FEET, INGROWING aails, chilblains, bunions, 

etc., cured at home. No knife—no pain. Interesting 
information free. Eaton’s Foot Specialties, 010, Ban- 
don, Ore. 12-4 
HAVE YOU THE PHYSICAL vigor and vitality you 

desire? If not, write at once for interesting health 
secrets sent free. Eugene S. Eaton, 108 Gibson Bldg., 
Bandon, Ore. 12-4 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Perma- 
nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MOKANE, 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 


TOBACCO—Hand-picked chewing, 5 Yhs., $1.50; 10 Ibs., 
$2.50; smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2. M. G. Lee 
& Son, Hardin, Ky 


GIVE THAT JUICY BRIAR a rest. Smoke a Scotch 

clay pipe. Better for your health. Special clay ab- 
sorbs nicotine. One dozen, a year’s supply, one dollar. 
mailed postpaid, Scotch Clayschaum Pipe Co., Dept. 
A, Laurel, Md. 2-3 


























Wild Duck Attractions 


LEAF TOBACCO—Smoking, 15 lbs., $2; chewing, 15 
lbs., $2.50. Ernest Choate, C-16, Wingo, Ky. 





BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order WILD RICE SEED now for 
Spring Planting. Thousands of 
Ducks will come to an established 
Wild Rice Field. We also have Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant, Wapato 
Duck Potato and other attractions for 
waterfowl and Fur Bearers. Write for lit- 
erature. Parched wild rice for table use, 

GEO. D. HAMILTON'S AQUATIC FARMS 

| Box 110 Detroit, Minnesota 


| NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


Permanent attraction for ducks and fish. Plant Wild Rice, 














° Wild Celery and 20 others, described 
fa in free literature. Write 
‘aaa WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES, 


Box 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 








DUCK SHOOTERS—The Pitts Adapter makes the head 
of any wooden decoy move in natural manner. Easily 
attached. Sample, 50c. Box six, $2.50. Circular free. 
— wanted. Tuerk Mfg. Co., 561 W. Waashington 
tf 





MOTORCAMPERS!—We supply camp car plans for 
amateur builders. Pacific Vehicle Works, Box 574, 
Los Angeles. 2-2 
MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descriptions, 
many wealthy, matrimonially inclined, mailed free. 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. ti 


ARTISTIC GIRL PICTURES 


Imported from France. Beautiful, unusual and 
refined subjects. Two samples and lists, 25 cents. 
____ Girard Novelty y Co., 1 14, Pawtucket, R. I. 
BE A DET ECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. . Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N.Y. 9-9 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1 illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B. 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. tf 
BRITISH GIRLS SEEK American correspondents. 
Proposition 10c. Clife, 16 Cambridge St., London, 
S. W., England. 12-3 
BREWING—By_one who knows. Ales, beer, porter, 
wines, etc. Booklet, $1. Thomas Mulligan, _ 

245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 




















, Chicago. 
Old Coins 


| | CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





half-dollar 
snare 
t 


27¢; 
10c. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers = 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on re- 
quest. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 1-5 
TYPEWRITERS $20 UP. Easy payments, free trial. 
Payne Company, Rosedale, Kan. 9-9 








INDIAN GOODS, CURIOS, minerals, coins, stamps, 
butterflies. 1,000-article catalog 10c. Indiancraft O. 


Company, 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





UNITED STATES and foreign money, medals. Cata- 
log and foreign coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 








100 WHITE ENVELOPES printed, 50c prepaid. Good 
printing, priced right. Samples free. Williams 
Print, Dept. OL, Reed, Ky. 























